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All  Bound  the  Horizon. 


Away  up  in  the  North  there  will  soon  be 
faces  turned  eagerly  southward  watching  for 
the  arrival  of  the  brave  little  steamer  Falcon, 
bearing  supplies  and  news  from  home,  and 
above  all,  sympathy  and  cheer  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Peary  Expedition.  Readers  of  Mrs. 
Peary’s  journal  will  remember  the  unaffected 
heroism  with  which  she  accompanied  her  hus¬ 
band  on  his  former  expedition,  and  how,  the 
only  woman  in  the  party,  except  a  chance 
“Innuit,"  or  Eskimo,  she  made  “home”  for 
all  the  members  of  it,  cooking,  sewing,  nursing 
her  suffering  husband,  who  had  been  so  un¬ 
lucky  as  to  break  his  leg  almost  at  the  initial 
moment  of  the  regular  Arctic  work.  That 
cheery  journal,  though  it  gave  no  scientific 
information,  made  us  all  at  home  in  the  ex¬ 
ploring  expedition,  and  now  it  is  not  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  follow  them  all  in  imagination.  The 
Falcon  is  due  to  reach  Bowdoin  Bay,  the 
winter  camp  of  the  Expedition,  about  the  end 
of  July.  The  exploring  parties  will  hardly, 
by  that  time,  have  returned  to  Anniversary 
Lodge,  as  the  camp  is  called.  Soipe  of  them 
will  be  mapping  out  the  northern  coast  of 
Greenland ;  some  of  them  will  be  exploring 
the  inland  ice,  repeating  the  “great  white 
journey"  of  two  years  ago ;  some  of  them  are 
seeking  a  solution  of  the  question  whether 
certain  masses  of  land  away  to  the  north  are 
islands  or  a  part  of  the  main  land,  investi¬ 
gating  the  nature  of  the  great  ice  sea,  seeking 
the  point  of  farthest  north,  drawing  nearer 
than  ever  man  has  approached  to  that  imag¬ 
inary,  yet  how  real  entity,  the  North  Pole. 
But  brave  Mrs.  Peary  and  her  faithful  atten¬ 
dants  who  have  wintered  at  Anniversary  Point, 


will  be  there  to  see  the  Falcon  steaming  in, 
and  more  welcome  sight  could  hardly  gladden 
woman’s  eyes. 

It  is  expected  that  important  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  polar  regions  will  result 
from  this  expedition.  In  addition  to  the 
explorations  already  mentioned,  will  be 
that  of  the  unknown  land  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  Baffin’s  Bay,  which  the  auxiliary 
expedition  will  undertake  while  awaiting  the 
return  of  the  other  parties.  By  the  end 
of  August  it  is  expected  that  they  will  all 
have  returned  to  camp,  and  by  the  end 
of  September,  if  all  goes  well,  the  two  expe¬ 
ditions  will  be  at  home  again. 


Crisis  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  on  the 
Continent  just  now.  France,  to  be  sure,  has 
passed  through  hers,  and  M.  Dupuy,  recently 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  has 
succeeded  in  forming  a  cabinet.  But  very 
few  people  believe  that  it  will  be  other  than 
short  -  lived,  a  mere  temporary  expedient, 
although  just  for  the  moment  a  two-thirds 
majority  has  been  obtained  on  a  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence.  In  Rome  there  is  talk  of  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  cabinet ;  the  vote  on  retrenchment 
passed  on  Monday  with  a  majority  of  only 
five,  and  the  last  news  at  this  writing  is  that 
the  ministers  are  considering  the  placing  of 
their  portfolios  in  Signor  Crispi’s  hands. 
Hungary  is  in  a  ferment  over  an  attempt  by 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  reform  the 
cabinet.  The  present  ministry,  with  Wekerle 
at  its  head,  it  is  charged,  is  by  far  too  liberal ; 
reform  measures  have  been  introduced  too 
rapidly  by  the  House  of  Magnates  and  Count 
Khuen-Hedervary  has  been  called  to  initiate 
a  new  ministry.  This  movement  is  very  un 
popular.  The  anti-Austrian  feeling  in  Hun¬ 
gary  has  been  greatly  intensified ;  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  was  so  serious  on  Saturday  that 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  went  to  Budapest. 
By  the  people  Dr.  Wekerle  is  regarded  as  an¬ 
other  Kossuth.  Italy  seems  to  be  in  some  fear 
that  a  patching  up  of  the  difference  with  the 
Magnates  would  cause  a  severe  strain  to  the 
Triple  Alliance  through  a  closer  understanding 
with  the  Holy  See. 

There  is  also  a  crisis  in  Bulgaria,  caused,  it 
is  said,  by  the  efforts  of  Prince  Ferdinand’s 
mother  to  induce  him  to  take  measures  to 
conciliate  the  Czar,  and  so  obtain  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  powers.  The  Prime  Minister, 
Stambuloff,  has  been  put  down,  and  there  is 
talk  of  grave  charges  against  him,  no  less 
crimes  than  murder,  theft,  and  conspiracy 
being  laid  at  his  door  I  The  army  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  Stambuloff ;  perhaps  because  of  the 
report  that  Ferdinand  has  agreed  with  the 
Czar  to  place  a  Russian  general  in  command 
of  the  Bulgarian  army.  Turkey  and  Austria, 
however,  would  have  something  to  say  to 
this ;  and  with  tlie  recent  overthrow  of  free 
gvemment  in  Serviu,  there  appears  to  be  what 


newspaper  correspondents  call  a  war  cloud 
rising  in  the  east. 


The  Czar  is,  however,  not  entirely  free  to 
give  his  mind  to  external  policy.  The  recent 
Nihilist  conspiracy  to  compass  his  death  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  so  widespread  and  compli¬ 
cated  that  quiet  of  mind  can  hardly  have  been 
restored  to  bis  imperial  majesty  by  the  arrest 
of  conspirators,  many  as  those  arrests  have 
probably  been. 


A  ray  of  sunlight  amidst  all  these  clouds 
was  the  pleasant  event  of  the  banquet  given 
to  the  captain  and  officers  of  the  Chicago  in 
London,  and  the  light  was  reflected  back  from 
Boston,  where  the  officers  of  the  Blake  have 
been  receiving  the  hospitalities  of  the  citizens. 
In  spite  of  some  natural  jealousies,  there  is  a 
genuine  respect  and  admiration  between  us 
and  our  English  cousins. 


However  varied  may  be  the  views  of  men  on 
the  temperance  question,  all  must  agree  that 
the  cause  of  prohibition  gains  dignity  and  re¬ 
spect  by  reason  of  its  venerable  standard  bear¬ 
er.  At  the  opening  of  the  International  Tem¬ 
perance  Congress  on  Staten  Island  last  Sun¬ 
day,  Neal  Dow,  with  his  ninety  years  and  his 
spelendid  record  of  battle  for  principle,  was  a 
figure  of  whom  all  good  men  may  well  have 
been  proud.  For  nearly  three  generations  be 
has  been  wag^g  a  gallant  fight  against  an 
appalling  evil,  and  the  honors  which  he  is  re¬ 
ceiving  at  this  Congress  are  his  right.  As  far 
as  the  fight  is  against  the  present  methods  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  there  are  few  friends  of 
temperance  in  its  large  and  true  sense  who 
will  not  be  in  sympathy  with  him.  The  Con¬ 
gress  appears  to  be  very  catholic  in  its  scope. 
The  Prohibitionsts  are  by  no  means  the  only 
wing  of  temperance  reform  to  be  represented. 
On  Monday  Governor  Tillman  of  South  Car¬ 
olina  had  the  floor,  and  the  audience  listened 
with  respect,  if  not  with  approbation,  to  his 
assertions  that  prohibition  not  only  does  not, 
but  cannot  prohibit,  and  to  his  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  temperance  methods  with 
which  his  name  is  identified.  This  Congress 
has  drawn  together  a  goodly  number  of  tem¬ 
perance  notabilities.  Our  good  friend.  Dr. 
Cuyler,  would  doubtless  be  among  the  number, 
blowing  bis  war  trumpet  with  the  best  of 
them,  if  he  were  not  agreeably  occupied  in 
London  celebrating  another  excellent  cause. 


In  London  they  are  observing  with  the  cere¬ 
mony  due  to  so  important  a  subject,  the 
jubilee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Cuyler,  as  our  readers  know,  was 
invited  to  speak  and  did  speak  at  the  opening 
ceremonies.  The  Conference  began  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month.  Sir  George  Williams, 
the  founder,  being  in  the  chair.  No  doubt  we 
shall  have  full  and  racy  accounts  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  from  Dr.  Cuyler.  Here  we  would  only 
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refer  to  the  remarkable  success  of  the  move¬ 
ment  in  this  country.  The  paper  of  Professor 
Muller  of  Holland,  read  on  Monday,  pointed 
out  the  difference  between  the  American  and 
the  Continental  associations.  For  instance, 
Holland,  with  700  associations  to  America’s 
1,400,  has  only  16,000  members  to  250,000  in 
this  country. 


Fifty  years  ago  when  he  founded  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Sir  George  Williams  was  far  from 
having  a  title.  He  was  a  young  dry  goods 
clerk,  and  the  “founding”  was  the  simple 
gathering  of  a  few  young  men  in  bis  bedroom 
to  consider  what  they  could  do,  as  banded  to¬ 
gether  with  no  reference  to  denomina¬ 
tional  lines, that  they  could  not  do  as  individ¬ 
ual  Christians.  They  had  no  idea  then  that 
they  were  founding  the  first  of  those  vast  in¬ 
terdenominational  societies  which  have  been 
so  beneficent,  not  to  the  world  only,  but  to 
the  Church.  Even  yet  there  are  few,  perhaps, 
who  dream  that  from  the  interdenominational 
work  of  the  members  of  these  societies,  rather 
than  from  any  concessions  of  creed  or  ritual 
is  likely  to  come  that  realization  of  our  Lord’s 
prayer,  which  can  only  be  found  in  One  Uni¬ 
versal  Christian  Church.  It  is  very  certain 
that  young  George  Williams  had  not  such 
thought  fifty  years  ago.  But  the  thought  he 
did  have,  and  its  actual  results,  amply  justify 
the  honors  which  have  come  to  him  at  this 
jubilee  time.  Not  the  least  of  them  was  the 
ceremony  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  Queen 
Victoria  bestowed  on  him  the  order  of  Knight¬ 
hood  in  recognition  of  his  splendid  services, 
to  the  young  men  not  only  of  his  own  country, 
but  of  the  whole  world. 


And  in  this  country  the  work  is  rapidly 
growing.  Special  branches,  such  as  those  for 
railroad  men  and  college  students,  founded, 
the  one  about  ten,  the  other  seventeen  years 
ago,  have  had  a  phenomenal  success.  The 
value  of  this  work  to  railroad  men  is  literally 
incalculable  How  much  of  safety  from  acci¬ 
dent  the  public  owes  to  such  an  association  as 
this  it  would  be  impossible  to  say,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  overestimated ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  proportion  of  church  members  in  colleges 
is  ten  times  that  of  young  men  of  the  same 
ages  out  of  college,  though  certainly  not 
entirely  due  to  the  association,  must  be,  in 
a  good  degree,  affected  by  it. 

The  New  York  branch  of  the  Association 
is  exceedingly  prosperous  and  exerts  a  wide 
infiuence.  A  new  building  is  about  to  be 
erected  for  its  uses,  on  Fifty-sixth  Street,  be¬ 
tween  Ninth  and  Tenth  Avenues.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  lot  is  nearly  provided  for  by  the 
accumulation  of  a  gift  of  §100,000  from  the 
late  William  H.  Vanderbilt;  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  building  is  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  the 
most  important  centre  of  the  Association’s 
work,  offering,  as  the  Association  always  does, 
all  the  benefits  of  a  club  house  at  a  low  rate 
to  the  class  of  men  who  most  need  it,  with  fine 
educational  facilities  as  well  as  religious  influ¬ 
ences. 

The  appeal  which,  shortly  before  sailing  for 
Europe  on  Wednesday,  Dr.  Parkhurst  made  to 
the  police  of  this  city,  is  a  noble  one.  Dr. 
Parkhurst  has  always  believed  in  the  integrity 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  police  force,  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  “  loathe  the  entire  corrupt, 
blackmailing  system  of  which  they  form  an 
unwilling  part,”  and  his  appeal  is  a  stirring 
call  to  them  to  make  the  most  of  what  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  “a  superb  opportunity”  to  break 
the  abhorred  yoke.  The  investigation  now  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  by  the  Senate’s  Committee 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to  speak  without 
fear  or  favor  and  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  which 


must  result,  he  believes,  in  their  emancipa¬ 
tion.  “The  city,”  he  says,  is  “thoroughly 
aroused  and  appreciates  the  situation,  and  no 
intelligent  man  doubts  to-day  that  the  charges 
that  we  have  been  hurling  against  the  depaH- 
ment  for  two  years  are  absolutely  true,  and 
that  if  we  had  made  the  charges  more  severe, 
they  would  have  been  by  just  so  much  the 
more  than  they  are  now.  The  opportunity  is 
yours  to-day  to  stand  up  in  the  strength  of 
your  manhood,  to  publish  the  disgrace  that 
has  been  put  upon  you.  I  cannot  see  how,  as 
self-respecting  men,  you  can  hold  your  peace. 
You  owe  it  to  yourselves ;  you  owe  it  to  the 
city  which  you  have  sworn  to  protect ;  you 
owe  it  to  the  laws  you  have  sworn  to  enforce ; 
you  owe  it  to  the  thieves  and  blackmailers 
that  it  is  your  sworn  duty  to  help  bring  to 
justice.  There  is  no  danger  in  the  case  that 
you  will  not  be  fully  secured  against,  when 
once  the  manliness  of  your  own  hearts  be¬ 
gins  to  assert  itself,  and  men  from  the  ranks, 
with  a  sense  of  their  opportunity,  begin  in 
mental  support  to  come  to  the  front  and  frank¬ 
ly  uncover  what  has  been  lying  hidden.  The 
community  is  too  well  assured  of  the  merits  of 
your  case  to  allow  you  to  suffer.  Careful 
minutes  will  be  made  by  us  of  every  blue- 
coated  witness  who  has  the  courage  of  his 
knowledge  and  conviction,  and  such  ones  we 
dare  your  polluted  and  gold-banded  superiors 
to  do  harm  to  or  make  prey  of.  The  right  is 
going  to  win  in  this  battle,  and  patrolmen 
cannot  stand  in  the  rear  while  the  fight  is  go¬ 
ing  on.  ” 

The  testimony  of  witnesses  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  indeed  a  dark  condemnation  of  the 
powers  behind  the  rank  and  file.  Doubtless 
the  witnesses  are  disreputable ;  their  word 
needs  to  be  taken  with  discrimination  ;  but  the 
most  searching  cross  examination  by  the 
lawyer  acting  for  these  powers  has  not  availed 
to  shake  their  testimony  as  to  an  outrageous 
system  of  bribery  of  police  officials,  by  which 
crime  and  disorder  in  our  city  have  been  syste¬ 
matically  permitted  to  have  their  way.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  expenses  of  this  in¬ 
vestigation  must  now  be  met  entirely  by  vol¬ 
untary  contributions.  The  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  recognizing  its  vital  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  city,  has  started  a  fund  to 
which  subscriptions  are  asked. 


The  charge  that  Tammany  Hall  is  not  grant¬ 
ing  enough  money  for  the  public  schools  of 
this  city  has  been  met  by  Mayor  Gilroy  by  a 
statement  of  the  sums  actually  expended  for 
this  purpose.  Since  1883,  when  the  expendi¬ 
tures  were  $3,750,000,  the  amount  has  gone 
on  increasing  till  this  year,  when  §6,134,000 
have  been  appropriated.  This  is  cerainly  a 
brave  showing,  but  the  fact  remains  that  some 
10,000  children  have  been  out  of  school  for 
want  of  seating  room,  and  that  in  some 
schools  the  children  have  been  fairly  wedged 
together,  with  hardly  room  to  move  their 
elbows.  Is  it  possible  that  the  money  has  not 
all  been  most  wisely  expended?  We  have 
seen  so  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  of  late 
years  that  we  may  be  pardoned  if  the  conjec¬ 
ture  is  without  warrant  in  facts. 


The  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.  D.,  of  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  preached  in  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  on  Sunday.  May  27th,  from  the 
story  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,  out  of  which  he 
drew  the  great  practical  lessons  of  the  short¬ 
sightedness  of  man  ;  the  wisdom  of  obedience ; 
the  grandeur  of  repentance ;  and  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  God  ;  all  of  which  points  were  illus¬ 
trated  from  the  Scriptures  and  by  events  in 
our  national  experience,  tc  which  was  given 
a  practical  and  spiritual  application.  Dr. 
Brown  preached  in  the  West  Church,  June  8. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  LEAGUE  OF  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 

Nxw  Yobk.  May,  1894. 

The  Presbyterian  League  of  New  York  and 
the  Vicinity  deems  it  proper  at  this  time  to 
put  on  record  the  following  statement  of  its 
principles : 

I.  The  League  aims  to  secure  the  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  of  its  members,  as  well  as  those 
of  all  other  Presbyterians,  as  far  as  its  infiu¬ 
ence  can  reach.  It  holds  that  the  Presbyterian 
standard  of  qualification  for  office-bearers  is 
to  be  found  in  the  statements  of  the  written 
constitution  of  the  Church,  as  far  as  these 
conform  to  the  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  life 
preserved  for  us  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  that 
no  resolutions,  deliverances,  judgments  or 
other  votes  of  the  majority  of  any  ecclesiastical 
body  can  form  a  part  of  this  standard,  until 
they  have  been,  by  due  process,  incorporated 
in  the  written  constitution. 

II.  The  League  aims  to  bring  about,  sooner 
or  later,  the  reversal  of  burdensome  and  unjust 
ecclesiastical  action  recently  taken  by  courts 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

III.  The  League  aims  at  the  adoption  by  the 
Church  of  needed  amendments  to  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  according  to  the  mode  constitution¬ 
ally  provided  for  amendments. 

IV.  The  League  desires  to  encourage  all 
reverent  study  of  the  Bible,  and  all  attempts 
made  in  bumble  reliance  upon  the  Spirit  of 
God  so  to  restate  the  difficult  questions  of 
theology,  and  so  to  present  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus  as  to  remove  stumbling-blocks  out  of 
the  way,  enrich  the  experience  of  the  Church, 
and  equip  it  for  its  great  work  of  preaching 
the  gospel  to  every  creature. 

V.  The  League  aims  to  secure,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  a  better  declaration  of  the  faith 
of  the  Church  than  it  now  possesses ;  if  possi¬ 
ble,  in  the  form  of  a  short  and  simple  creed, 
expressed,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  scriptural  lan¬ 
guage. 

VI.  The  League  aims  at  increased  efficiency 
in  the  practical  life  of  the  Church,  declaring 
its  readiness  to  adapt  methods  of  Christian 
work  to  varying  needs ;  to  employ  new  methods 
where  these  seem  called  for,  and  to  make  room 
for  diversities  of  gifts.  It  recognizes  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  living  Teacher  of  the  Church,  and 
looks  to  him  directly  for  guidance.  It  expresses 
its  readiness  to  co  operate  with  all  who  labour 
to  reclaim  the  lost,  to  meet  physical  needs,  to 
solve  social  problems,  and  to  build  up  Christ- 
like  character. 

VII.  The  League  longs  and  prays  for  the  visi¬ 
ble  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  the  earth  ; 
deplores  the  present  wasteful  divisions,  and 
declares  its  sympathy  with  all  those  who  are 
honestly  and  earnestly  seeking  to  heal  these 
divisions,  and  to  realize  the  Saviour’s  prayer, 
“That  they  all  may  be  one.” 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Atterbury,  D.  D.  ,  145  West 
86th  Street. 

Prop.  Francis  Brown,  D.  D.  ,  700  Park  Avenue. 
John  Crosby  Brown,  Esq.  ,  59  Wall  Street. 

Prop.  F.  M.  Burdick,  Columbia  College. 

Wm.  E.  D^dg'e,  Esq.,  11  Cliff  Street. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Hoadley,  D.D.,  347  West  58th 
Street. 

Henry  M.  Humphrey,  Esq.,  62  West  20th 
Street. 

Rev.  L.  Lampman,  D.D.  ,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Martin,  68  West  55th  Street. 

T.  B.  Meigs,  Esq.,  16  West  65th  Street. 

Rev.  Thos.  A.  Nelson,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.  D.,  44  West  106th 
Street. 

J.  E.  Ware,  Esq.,  1285  Madison  Avenue. 

Rev.  George  S.  Webster,  107  East  45th  Street. 
Wh.  a.  Wheelock,  Esq.,  13  West  48th  Street . 
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“ABOUT  THE  SIZE  OF  IT.” 

Three  per  cent.  »  •mall  return  for  the  inrestment. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  have  been 
startled,  if  not  alarmed,  by  the  exultations  of 
“our  friends  the  enemy”  at  the  majority  in 
the  last  Assembly,  they  may  be  reassured  by 
studying  the  figures  below  furnished  by  Mr. 
Gilman,  a  well  known  banker  of  this  city, 
who  has  tabulated  the  returns  of  the  last  four 


A  CURIOUS  PARALLEL. 

The  Saratogian  of  the  24th,  among  its 
Assembly  notes  contained  a  sarcastic  reference 
to  the  “cheap  church  paper”  which  had  been 
proposed.  This  correspondent  having  had  a 
conversation  only  the  night  before  with  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Theological  Seminaries  and  having  heard  this 
member  object  to  the  “strong  and  wealthy 
seminaries”  (Princeton  was  named  as  an  illus- 


Assemblies,  in  order  to  compare  that  which 
has  just  closed  with  those  that  went  before, 
with  this  result :  he  finds  that  in  the  three 
former  Assemblies  there  was  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Liberal  vote  from  year  to  year, 
while  in  the  last  there  was  an  ebb  tide,  but  so 
slight  that  it  amounted  to  only  three  per  cent. 
We  give  his  statement  in  his  own  words : 

My  dear  Dr.  Field :  The  result  at  Saratoga 
has  more  than  justified  all  that  you  said  of 
the  methods  used  to  bring  out  the  ultra  con¬ 
servative  vote.  It  was  80  in  the  100  against 
Prof.  Smith,  when  but  for  these  questionable 
means  it  would  probably  have  been  reduced 
to  nearly  70  in  the  100.  This  I  infer  from  the 
fact  that  for  the  past  twelve  months  there  has 
been  a  marked  growth  of  liberal  sentiment, 
which  has  been  freely  commented  upon  by 
those  who  are  competent  to  judge  in  the 
premises.  The  conservative  strength  the  past 
four  years,  as  shown  by  the  vote  of  General 
Assembly,  has  been  as  follows : 

Conservative  vote  at  Detroit  88  In  the  100 

“  Portland  83  “ 

“  Washington  77  “ 

“  Saratoga  80  *' 

Following  this  trend  of  opinion,  the  conserv¬ 
ative  vote  this  year  should  have  been  72  per  cent. 
That  it  is  not  so  is  to  be  ascribed  to  methods 
which  those  who  have  so  successfully  used 
them  do  not  care  to  have  recalled. 

But  the  sin  of  Uzzah  never  yet  prospered 
long,  and  it  can  hardly  be  that  so  grand  a 
body  as  our  Presbyterian  Church  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  tolerate  methods  such  as  we  have 
seen  employed  the  past  few  months.  If  so, 
the  custom  should  be  approved  formally  by 
Presbytery  and  Assembly,  so  that  hereafter 
neither  side  can  take  advantage  of  the  other. 
If  we  must  follow  the  “wisdom  of  this  world” 
in  a  Christian  body,  let  us  at  least  observe 
scrupulously  the  rules  of  Christian  honor. 

WiNTHROP  S.  Gilman. 

The  moral  of  all  which  is  the  unwisdom  of 
introducing  political  methods  into  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  affairs.  There  may  be  a  little  gain,  but 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  grpat  loss.  The  few  votes 
added  will  be  no  compensation  for  the  ill  feel¬ 
ing  that  is  stirred  up.  If  our  Conservative 
friends — and  there  are  on  that  side  a  great 
many  who  are  very  dear  to  us — had  followed 
the  Scripture  rule,  “Be  content  with  such 
things  as  ye  have,  ”  instead  of  grasping  for 
more,  their  “victory”  would  not  have  been 
alloyed  with  painful  regrets.  If  they  had  only 
been  willing  to  let  things  take  their  course, 
trusting  to  open  and  fair  discussion  in  Pres¬ 
byteries  and  Synods,  they  would  still  have 
had,  when  they  came  to  the  General  Assembly, 
a  good,  stiff,  rousing  majority,  without  the 
injection  into  the  controversy  of  any  dement 
of  personal  bitterness.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
will  have  learned  wisdom  from  this  year’s  ex¬ 
perience,  and  hereafter  impose  upon  the  youth¬ 
ful  “warriors”  a  little  self-restraint,  whereby 
there  may  be  a  little  more  dignity  in  any  fu¬ 
ture  “battles”  that  may  be  fought,  and  more 
permanence  in  any  “victories”  that  may  be  won. 


The  Harlem  First  Presbyterian  church.  Dr. 
Ramsay,  pastor,  is  to  celebrate  its  semi-cen¬ 
tennial,  beginning  Sabbath,  June  17th,  and 
continuing  the  whole  week.  The  occasion  will 
be  one  of  special  interest. 


tration)  which  gave  the  students  “luxuries 
which  unfitted  them  for  frontier  work,”  nat¬ 
urally  began  to  refiect  upon  the  desirability  of 
a  cheap  theological  seminary  and  the  result  was 
the  following  curious  parallel  which  is  not 
intended  to  refiect  upon  the  paper  which  has 
been  provided  for,  but  to  throw  a  little  side 
light  upon  the  seminary  question. 


A  CHEAP  CHURCH  PAPER. 

Fnrm  The  SaraUstUm, 
May  ts. 

One  hundred  Presbyteries 
have  overtured  the  Assem¬ 
bly  for  a  cheap  church  pa¬ 
per.  •  ♦  •  It  will  beat  all  the 
existing  church  papeis  in 
church  news,  and  compared 
to  its  editorials  the  bright¬ 
est  editorial  paragraphs  of 
the  Banner  and  lutertor 
will  be  nowhere.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  fifteen  wid  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  visit  the  existing 
papers  and  see  if  they  will 
turn  their  property  over  to 
the  Assembly  and  subject 
their  editors  to  the  control 
of  the  Assembly.  All  of 
these  papers  can  be  bought, 
and  some  of  them  very 
cheap.  At  least  eleven  edi¬ 
tors  will  be  needed  for  the 
new  paper  and  these  should 
be  gentlemen  hitherto  un¬ 
connected  with  any  jour¬ 
nal.  They  must  be  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  never  taken 
part  in  any  controversy. 
It  is  well  known  that  the 
men  outside  of  a  newspaper 
office  know  much  better 
how  to  run  a  paper  than 
the  men  within.  The  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  new  paper  will 
ue  expected  to  define  their 
position  on  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  before  the  church. 
To  some  the  movement 
looks  like  a  reflection  upon 
the  Presbyterian  newspa¬ 
pers  V  hicb  have  stood  by 
the  missionary  enterprises 
in  their  direst  extremities 
and  which  have  hold  of  the 
brain  and  heart  of  the 
churches.  Itisouly another 
effort  to  multiply  needless 
agencies  at  the  expense  of 
the  church. 


A  CHEAP  THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 

One  hundred  Presbyteries 
sre  expected  to  overture 
the  Assembly  for  a  cheap 
theological  seminary.  »  *  ♦ 
It  will  beat  all  existing 
theological  seminaries  in 
doctrinal  orthodoxy  and 
compared  to  its  soundness 
the  blne.'t  theological  tints 
of  Danvll  e  w  ill  be  nowhere. 
A  committee  of  fifteen  has 
been  appointed  to  visit  the 
existing  seminaries  and  see 
if  they  will  tui  n  their  proo- 
erty  over  to  the  Assembly 
and  subject  their  nroiessors 
to  the  control  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  AU  of  these  semina¬ 
ries  can  be  bought  and 
some  of  them  verv  cheap. 
At  least  one  hundred  and 
eleven  professors  will  be 
needed  for  the  new  semi¬ 
nary.  and  these  should  be 
geutlemen  hitherto  uncon¬ 
nected  with  any  thet  logical 
seminary.  They  must  be 
gentlemen  who  have  never 
taken  part  in  anv  contro¬ 
versy.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  men  outside  of  a 
seminary  board  know  much 
better  how  to  run  a  semi¬ 
nary  than  the  men  within. 
The  professors  of  the  new 
seminary  will  be  expected 
to  define  their  position  on 
the  great  questions  before 
the  church.  To  some  the 
movement  looks  like  a  re¬ 
flection  upon  the  theologi¬ 
cal  seminaries  which  have 
stood  by  the  doctrinal  stan¬ 
dards  in  their  direst  ex¬ 
tremities  and  which  have 
hold  of  the  brain  and  heart 
ot  the  churches.  It  is  only 
another  effort  to  multiply 
needlrss  agencies  for  the 
safety  of  the  church,  etc. 


Here  the  parallelism  ceases.  But  why 
should  the  good  brother  who  prepared  the 
Saratogian  notes  have  been  so  sarcastic  about 
Assembly  control  over  church  papers?  Some 
of  us  believe  that  the  unhappy  condition  of 
our  church  today  has  come  more  largely  from 
the  agitations  and  suspicions  awakened  by  our 
so-called 'church  papers  than  from  any  other 
cause.  But  our  deliverance  from  these  trou¬ 
bles  will  come  not  from  any  more  direct  con¬ 
trol  by  the  Assembly  but  from  a  wise  and 
brotherly  discussion  of  principles  and  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  control  within  the  limits  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  church,  which  does  not  give 
episcopal  authority  to  the  General  Assembly 
over  any  of  its  interests.  Ours  is  a  church 
governed  by  the  npea^vreputv  not  by  the  fKicsoKri. 

Douglas  B.  Putnam. 


The  Congregational  Year  Book  for  1694  will 
be  issued  in  due  time.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Hazen  for  advance  summaries, 
which  indicate  the  general  prosperity  of  our 
brethren  during  their  last  ecclesiastical  year. 
Their  churches  now  number  5,236,  and  the 
members  661,681.  There  is  no  record  of  those 
received  by  certificate  from  other  churches, 
as  with  us,  but  the  goodly  number  of  34,444 
have  been  added  on  confession.  This  gives  an 
actual  gain  of  18,906,  those  removed  by  death 
during  the  year  numbering  8,268.  Congrega¬ 
tional  expenditures  ($7,000,888)  are  less  by 
$145,254  than  last  year,  and  benevolent  contri¬ 
butions  show  a  falling  off  of  nearly  $250  000. 


THOSE  WHO  WERE  NOT  REPRESENTED. 

By  BoUin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

The  action  of  the  Assembly  in  refusing  to  sus¬ 
tain  Professor  Smith’s  appeal  from  the  Synod 
of  Ohio,  does  not  represent  the  whole  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  but  only  a  party — the  stronger 
party,  it  is  true,  but  only  a  party  still.  A 
majority  is  a  majority,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
the  whole.  If  the  conservatives  stand  to  the 
liberals  as  four  to  one,  yet  that  one  would 
count  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  of  our  min¬ 
isters,  and  probably  twice  that  number  of 
elders,  three  thousand  of  the  strongest  men 
in  our  churches,  all  of  whom  are  wholly  un¬ 
represented  by  this  decision ;  while  among 
our  church  members  the  minority  would  run 
up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Turning 
to  the  congregations,  the  adherents  of  our 
churches,  a  conservative  estimate  is  in  these 
words:  “The  vast  majority  of  our  intelligent 
men  are  against  the  Assembly.”  Call  the  roll 
of  the  whole  Church,  and  lo !  this  vast  com¬ 
pany  is  drawn  up  in  solid  ranks  on  the  side 
which  they  consider  that  of  truth  and  liberty. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  majori¬ 
ties  must  rule.  Granted:  but  still  we  desire 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  We  say  to  the 
majority :  The  vote  may  represent  you,  but  it 
does  not  represent  us.  A  majority  that  says 
there  is  no  room  in  the  Church  for  such  men 
as  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  does  not  and  shall 
not  speak  for  us.  Here  we  take  our  stand  and 
mean  to  hold  it,  till  the  side  which  is  now  the 
minority  will  one  day  be  the  majority.  We 
are  willing  to  stand  and  wait,  in  full  assur¬ 
ance  that  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  very  long. 


DR.  HAYDN  ON  THB  CONTROL  OF  THE  NEH- 
INABIER. 

Everybody  knows  by  reputation,  if  not  per¬ 
sonally,  Dr.  H,  C.  Haydn,  the  pastor  of  one 
of  the  largest  churches  in  the  West,  the  First 
Church  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  which  he  stands 
in  fit  proportion,  as  one  of  the  ablest,  wisest, 
and  best  men  in  the  whole  Presbyterian  realm. 
Being  interviewed  as  to  the  action  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  by  which  it  sought  to  get  control  of 
our  Theological  Seminaries,  he  said  that  he 
looked  upon  it  as  neither  in  the  interest  of 
sound  learning  nor  of  sound  faith.  He  doubt¬ 
ed  if  even  Princeton  would  consent  to  it. 

Being  asked  if  the  Assembly  would  attempt 
to  enforce  its  authority  over  Union  Seminary, 
he  replied : 

“  I  think  not.  Possibly  it  thinks  it  can  coerce  the 
trustees,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  thinks  so.  The  en¬ 
tire  plan  is  unwise.  Think  of  it.  Here  is  a  body 
of  several  hundred  men  from  all  over  the  country. 
What  opportunity  have  its  members  to  understand 
or  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  an  educational  insti¬ 
tution  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  trustees  are  select¬ 
ed  from  the  ranks  of  the  most  representative  Pres¬ 
byterians  in  the  land.  No  finer  body  of  twenty- 
five  men  could  be  thought  of  than  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Union  Seminary.  They  are  among  the 
wisest  and  most  scholarly  men  in  the  United  States, 
and  are  thoroughly  Presbyterian.  If  they  cannot 
be  trusted,  who  can  ?  ” 


The  Onondaga  Valley  Centennial  was  duly 
celebrated  on  Friday  of  last  week.  Despite 
the  rain  there  was  much  enthusiasm  and  large 
numbers.  The  exercises  were  held  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  mid-day  re¬ 
freshments  served  in  the  Methodist  Church. 
The  interesting  proceedings  are  to  be  published 
in  permanent  form.  The  town  of  Romulus, 
Seneca  county,  is  to  have  a  similar  commem¬ 
oration  on  June  13th. 

Something  for  our  card  clubs  to  think  about. 
The  tax  upon  playing  cards  in  the  United 
States  amounts  to  more  than  our  contributions 
to  Foreign  Missions!  “Progressive  euchre” 
seems  to  have  proven  “progressive”  in  more 
senses  than  one. 
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THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  AS  A  JUDICIAL 
BODY. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
the  most  august  tribunal  in  the  world ;  but  it 
is  composed  of  only  nine  judges :  the  late 
General  Assembly  numbered  550,  sixty  times 
as  many !  Which  of  these  two  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice  would  be  the  more  likely  to  listen  patient¬ 
ly,  to  consider  fairly,  and  to  render  a  decision 
according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence? 

There  is  a  certain  majesty  in  the  presence 
cf  the  Supreme  Court,  because  of  the  very 
quietness  which  rules  in  that  exalted  cham¬ 
ber.  No  violence  of  passion  invades  it.  There 
is  no  excited  crowd,  such  as  often  throngs  the 
galleries  of  the  Houses  of  Congress.  There  is 
no  jar  from  without  to  disturb  the  even  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  scales  of  justice.  The  cases  are 
sometimes  presented  with  great  eloquence, 
but  the  speakers  always  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  strict  propriety,  and  submit  their 
arguments  with  no  frantic  appeals.  When  the 
cause  has  been  heard,  the  judges  retire  to 
their  consultation  room,  and  deliberate  in  the 
perfect  calm  that  befits  matters  of  such  “pith 
and  moment,”  and  render  their  decision, 
which,  when  announced,  is  law  to  the  far¬ 
thest  bounds  of  the  Republic. 

To  this  there  could  not  be  a  greater  con¬ 
trast  than  a  body  so  large  as  to  be  unwieldy. 
The  larger  it  is,  the  more  unfit  it  is  for  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings.  It  has  no  time  for  proceed¬ 
ings  which  require  minute  investigation  as 
well  as  careful  deliberation.  A  General  As¬ 
sembly  conies  together  with  a  great  amount 
of  business  on  hand,  relating  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  all  to  be  despatched  within 
a  few  days.  Very  soon  it  becomes  impatient 
of  delay.  It  gets  into  a  hurry,  a  hurry  that 
increases  as  the  days  go  on,  so  that  at  the  end 
it  is  as  in  a  session  of  Congress  that  is  ap¬ 
proaching  its  close :  measures  are  thrown  over¬ 
board  right  and  left — good  measures  are  de¬ 
feated  and  bad  measures  passed—  just  to  get 
rid  of  them ! 

But  worse  than  this  is  the  rHs  inertux  that  is 
inherent  in  a  body  so  large  as  to  be  sluggish 
in  movement  until  it  is  roused  by  some  great 
excitement,  when  it  rolls  on  headlong  in  blind 
destruction.  In  such  a  mass  of  human  beings, 
the  mere  personal  contact  creates  a  sort  of 
animal  magnetism  which  sweeps  all  before  it, 
till  the  whole  body,  excited  and  furious,  rushes 
forward  like  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  trampling 
down  all  that  comes  in  its  way.  What  public 
man  would  choose  a  political  convention  as  a 
fit  body  to  decide  a  question  that  touched 
“his  life,  his  fortune,  and  his  sacred  honor”? 
Is  a  General  Assembly  any  more  fit  to  decide 
the  nice  points  involved  in  the  standing  of  a 
Christian  scholar? 


The  Presbyterian  League— the  circular  of 
which  is  given  in  another  column— is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  divisive  organization,  nor  a 
secret  one.  All  its  purposes  are  Christian  and 
of  course  honorable,  and  there  is  no  call  for 
any  concealment  whatever.  Neither  is  it  a 
movement  in  behalf  of  any  individuals,  one 
or  more.  It  has,  in  part,  grown  out  of  present 
exigencies  in  the  Church,  but  the  fundamental 
principles  involved,  and  lately  overslaughed, 
and  now  further  menaced,  far  outrun  in  their 
importance  and  sweep,  the  interests  of  any 
individual  or  any  single  institi  tion  whatever. 
We  propose  now  however  to  merely  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  aims  of  the  1  ?ague  as  else¬ 
where  briefly  set  forth. 


TREMENDOUS  LOGIC! 

A  vote  can  be  weighed  by  the  worth  of  the 
man  who  casts  it ;  and  a  man  is  rightly  valued 
by  the  logic  which  leads  to  his  vote.  It  was 
very  instructive,  therefore,  to  note  the  reasons 
given  by  many  of  the  late  majority  in  the 
Saratoga  Assembly.  Here  are  some  of  them  : 

A  venerable  minister,  rising  solemnly,  said : 
“I  have  long  since  resolved  that  I  would  never 
cast  a  vote  that  could  by  any  one  be  regarded 
as  favoring  the  higher  criticism !”  This,  in  a 
judicial  case  (where  not  a  word  had  been  said, 
either  in  indictment  or  defence,  about  the 
so-called  “higher  criticism,"  of  which  the 
speaker  bad  bis  own  distorted  or  preju¬ 
diced  views,  on  which  his  mind  had  “long 
since”  been  made  up),  was  a  surprising  confes¬ 
sion  of  his  incapacity  to  sit  as  a  judge  and 
of  his  incompetence  to  weigh  evidence. 

Another,  with  emphasis  which  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  very  impressive,  exclaimed;  “I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  ; 
therefore  I  vote  not  to  sustain  the  appeal  of 
Professor  Smith !”  This,  after  the  latter’s 
lucid,  convincing  statement  of  his  reverent 
love  for,  and  acceptance  of,  the  Bible  as  the 
very  word  of  God,  was  only  proof  how  little 
regard  the  voter  had  for  the  real  merits  of  the 
case,  and  how  great  regard  he  had  for  the  pre¬ 
judiced  and  party  notions  of  himself  and  his 
associates.  This  sort  of  reason  was  repeated 
until  an  incredulous  smile  spread  over  the 
whole  house. 

Then  rose  a  zealous  elder  with  a  new  reason. 
In  a  visit  of  consolation  to  a  distressed  woman 
he  was  met  by  the  remark  that  “people  did 
not  believe  the  Bible  as  they  used  to  do,” 
whereupon  be  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
Prof.  Smith  must  be  suspended  from  the  min¬ 
istry  and  was  guilty  as  charged  by  Presbytery 
with  a  majority  of  only  four! 

Thereupon  a  professor  in  another  school  of 
theology  announced  that  there  was  but  one  the¬ 
ory  of  inspiration  on  which  the  integrity  and 
genuineness  of  the  Bible  could  possibly  stand, 
and  that  was  not  Prof.  Smith’s  I  This  was  really 
the  high-water  mark.  Nothing  more  than 
this  one-sided,  partial,  exploded  notion  was 
attained  by  the  chief  thinkers  and  oracles  of 
the  majority.  And  this  goes  out  to  the  world 
as  the  wisdom,  the  last  word,  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church !  while  at  least  one-third  of  its 
ministers  never  held  that  “one  theory,”  and 
never  will  bold  it. 

But  the  most  curiousthing  about  this  “logicof 
the  majority”  was  the  facility  with  which  men 
fell  into  the  delusion  that  God  spoke  by  them  I 
From  the  two  ex-moderators  down  through  all 
grades  of  intelligence,  the  assumption  that  Je¬ 
hovah  backed  them  exclusively  was  so  bold  as 
to  reach  to  blasphemy.  It  reminded  one  of  a 
scene  in  ante- war  days,  when  Sojourner  Truth, 
the  negro  prophetess,  brought  up  in  Lyman 
Beecher’s  family,  rebuked  a  fiery  preacher 
who  had  got  into  a  Suffrage  meeting  and  told 
the  women  that  his  Lord  commanded  him  to 
protest  against  them  I  “Sit  down,  sonny,” 
said  she,  waving  her  long  arm  toward  the  ex¬ 
cited  speaker  and  fairly  choking  him  into  si¬ 
lence  in  the  middle  of  a  word;  “Sit  down, 
sonny !  the  good  Lord  never  even  heard  of  you !” 


What  a  fortunate  thing  it  was  for  Luther 
that  he  did  not  live  in  our  day,  and  was  not 
under  the  rule  of  a  General  Assembly.  If  he 
bad  been,  he  would  not  have  been  permitted  to 
preach,  since  he  was  far  more  guilty  than 
Professor  Smith,  in  that  he  rejected  the  whole 
Epistle  of  James  as  apart  of  the  sacred  canon ! 
That  would  have  been  enough  to  bring  down 
upon  him  the  wrath  of  all  the  learned  doctors, 
who  would  have  silenced  the  mighty  voice 
that  woke  Germany  to  a  new  spiritual  life. 


LOSING  THE  lYAY. 

The  bravest  ship  that  floated  the  stars  and 
stripes  went  down  upon  the  Reef  of  Rbncador 
because  she  bad  lost  the  way.  No  storm 
swept  the  gulf,  no  tornado  tossed  the  waves, 
but  she  was  off  her  bearings ;  and  the  hull 
that  had  turned  her  broadside  to  the  Ala¬ 
bama  and  triumphed  in  battle,  fell  upon  the 
reef  a  helpless  wreck  in  the  midst  of  profound 
peace,  all  because  she  had  lost  the  way. 

To  the  soul  conscious  of  the  perils  that  are 
around  it,  how  sweet  the  words  of  Jesus,  “I 
am  the  Way.”  Thi%  means  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  will  show  you  the  way.  The  best  com¬ 
pass  that  was  ever  placed  beside  the  capstan, 
and  the  best  chart  that  ever  lay  upon  the  table 
in  the  captain’s  cabin,  would  be  of  little  value 
to  the  landsman.  The  soul,  crippled  by  sin 
and  weakened  by  indulgence,  needs  something 
more  than  knowledge.  He  who  sees  in  Jesus 
only  “a  teacher  come  from  God,”  sees  not 
what  the  world  most  needs,  a  Power  outside 
ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness.  The 
soul  needs  to  find  One  who  is  Himself  the 
Way.  This  is  only  true  of  Him  who  takes 
upon  Him  our  weaknesses  and  bears  our  in¬ 
firmities,  and  so,  by  His  almighty  power  and 
heavenly  grace,  brings  us  to  our  desired 
haven.  Not,  I  will  show  you  the  way,  but 
“I  am  the  way, ”  is  the  joyful  message  of  Jesus 
to  a  lost  world. 


JUi^TlCE  TO  THOSE  FROM  WHOM  WE  DIFFER. 

Much  as  we  regret  the  action  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  regard  to  Professor  Smith,  we  do 
by  no  means  impugn  the  motives  of  all  who 
voted  against  him.  What  we  look  upon  as 
harsh  and  cruel,  many  of  them  looked  upon 
as  a  painful  necessity,  to  which  they  were 
compelled  by  a  sense  of  duty.  Before  them 
was  the  dreadful  apparition  of  a  Bible  in  dan¬ 
ger,  and  a  feeling  of  Christian  loyalty  sprang 
to  its  defence.  Now  we  can  find  no  fault  with 
the  impulse,  though  we  think  it  misdirected. 
The  motive  was  good,  even  though  the  act 
were  wrong,  because  done  through  misappre¬ 
hension.  Professor  Smith  claims  that  his  as¬ 
sociates  have  riased  a  false  issue ;  that  the  cry 
they  have  raised  so  loudly  is  a  false  alarm  ; 
that  the  Bible  is  not  in  danger ;  that  the  real 
danger  lies  in  an  opposite  direction,  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  stifle  investigation.  Probably  there 
was  not  in  the  whole  Assembly  a  man  who 
had  studied  the  Bible  so  much  as  Professor 
Smith :  certainly  there  was  not  one  who  loved 
it  more.  If  he  sees  slight  “  discrepancies”  in 
the  sacred  narrative,  he  does  not  think  to  get 
rid  of  them  bj’  denying  their  existence ;  but 
“if  the  iron  be  dull,  to  put  to  more  strength” ; 
to  climb  higher  and  dig  deeper;  to  study  all 
parts  of  the  Bible,  comparing  one  with  an¬ 
other,  and  so  bring  them  all  into  harmony. 

As  for  Professor  Smith,  greatly  as  he  has 
been  injured  in  the  loss  of  a  position  of  hon¬ 
orable  service  and  in  interruption  of  the  work 
which  was  at  once  the  occupation  and  the  joy 
of  his  life,  he  shows  his  true  magnanimity 
and  his  nobleness  of  character,  in  that  he 
harbors  no  resentment  towards  those  who  have 
done  Am  this  great  wrong.  He  recognizes 
fully  their  sincerity  in  doing  what  they  “veri¬ 
ly  believed”  they  ought  to  have  done.  For 
himself,  he  rests  in  the  assurance  that  He 
who  overrules  all  things  will  yet  bring  good 
out  of  evil ;  having  followed  his  own  honest 
conviction,  and  satisfied  his  conscience,  he 
abides  in  peace,  willing  to  leave  the  result  to 
God  and  to  time. 


Dr.  Henry  Preserved  Smith  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  for  the  present  at  Melrose  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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THE  CONTUSION  AT  SARATOGA. 

The  Evangelist  is  taken  to  task  in  a  commu¬ 
nication  in  the  last  Interior,  from  several  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Chicago,  to  the  effect 
that  its  statement  that  the  Retiring  Moderator 
favored  Dr.  Mutchmore  in  allowing  changes 
of  votes,  is  a  “  misrepresentation” ;  to  which 
we  make  answer  that  our  reporter,  who  is  thus 
called  to  account,  was  not  present  at  the  vot¬ 
ing,  but  received  his  impressions  from  an  ex¬ 
moderator  of  the  Assembly,  who  was  in  attend¬ 
ance  as  a  mere  spectator  of  the  scene. 

Of  course,  the  Retiring  Moderator  intended 
to  be  fair,  but,  as  all  know,  he  is  a  strong  par 
tisan,  and  at  times  his  zeal  seems  to  those  not 
of  his  own  party  to  run  away  with  him.  But 
the  point  made  by  our  correspondent  was  not 
at  all  personal  to  the  late  Moderator,  but  was 
as  to  the  proper  order  of  proceeding.  His  con¬ 
tention  was  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Moderator 
had  permitted  some  delegates  lo  change  their 
votes,  he  should  have  gone  on  until  all  who 
wished  had  bad  the  same  opportunity.  Some, 
near  where  our  reporter  sat,  were  about  to 
change  when  the  Moderator  shut  off  the  whole 
by  entertaining  a  motion  to  take  the  vote  over 
again. 

The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Gillett,  of  this  city,  was 
in  attendance  upon  all  the  sessions  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  including  this  most  exciting  and  con¬ 
fused  one  which  resulted  in  declaring  Dr. 
Mutchmore  elected,  and  we  have  asked  him 
to  give  the  facts  as  he  witnessed  them  from 
his  seat  next  the  platform.  He  writes : 

The  first  vote  in  the  election  of  moderator 
at  the  late  Assembly  was  recorded  by  two  tel 
lers  named  by  the  Stated  Clerk.  They  had  no 
roll  of  the  Assembly  before  them,  but  took  the 
number  of  votes  cast  for  each  candidate.  When 
the  calling  of  the  roll  was  completed,  com 
missioners  who  had  kept  tally  knew  within  a 
few  moments  how  the  vote  stood  and  announced 
the  figures  approximately  to  their  neighbors. 
The  tellers  were  slow  in  announcing  their 
results,  presumably  because  of  some  discrepan¬ 
cies  in  their  figures.  There  was  an  interval  of 
a  few  moments  during  which  there  was  some 
hum  of  subdued  conversation.  This  was  broken 
by  Dr.  Fullerton  who  desired  the  privilege  of 
changing  his  vote  from  Dr.  Gardner  to  Dr. 
Brown.  Another  commissioner  followed  his 
example,  and  then  came  a  stampede  from 
Gardner  and  Dinsmore  to  Mutchmore  in  which 
the  New  York  City  delegation  (one  of  whom 
had  taken  the  floor  to  nominate  Dr.  Gardner), 
“fell  over  one  another”  in  their  haste  to 
change  their  votes  from  Gardner  to  Mutch¬ 
more.  The  uproar  was  unprecedented  and  the 
sight  was  one  never  seen  outside  of  a  political 
convention.  A  commissioner  denounced  the 
movement  as  an  attempt  to  “  get  in  out  of  the 
rain.  ”  A  point  of  order  was  made  to  the  effect 
that  the  whole  proceeding  was  irregular  and 
out  of  order,  since  the  tellers  had  no  tally  by 
which  they  could  tell  how  any  individual 
commissioner  voted.  This  point  of  order  had 
no  effect  upon  Moderator  Craig,  who  still 
allowed  the  changing  of  votes  to  proceed. 

The  confusion  promised  to  increase  rather 
than  subside,  and  was  finally  checked  only  by 
a  motion  duly  seconded  and  carried,  that  the 
vote  be  announced  as  it  stood.  This  gave  the 
clerks  opportunity  to  count  and  compare,  and 
the  result  was  announced  approximately  as 
Brown,  223;  Mutchmore,  207;  Gardiner,  96; 
Dinsmore,  24.  The  Stated  Clerk  announced 
“  no  election  ”  and  order  wab  restored  for  the 
taking  of  the  roll  a  second  time.  The  author¬ 
ity  for  the  announcement  of  “no  election”  was 
based  on  custom  and  upon  a  rule  adopted  in 
1887  apparently  for  the  election  of  Moderator 
for  that  year.  At  all  events,  the  record  only 
shows  that  on  that  occasion  special  provision 
was  made  that  the  election  should  be  by  a 


majority  vote,  and  immediately  afterward  Dr. 
Joseph  T.  Smith  was  elected  to  the  Moderator- 
ship.  That  this  was  not  a  standing  rule  of 
the  Assembly  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  contained  in  the  “  Manual  of  the  General 
Assembly  ”  prepared  this  year  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Stated  Clerk. 

The  announcement  was  not  questioned  at  the 
time  and  the  second  calling  of  the  roll  pro¬ 
ceeded  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  names  of 
Drs.  Gardner  and  Dinsmore.  The  vote  was 
taken  in  the  same  way  and  while  the  tellers 
were  footing  up  their  tally  the  commissioners 
were  similarly  engaged.  When  the  result  was 
announced  as  Mutchmore  281  and  Brown  269, 
the  fact  was  questioned  and  a  recount  made 
in  which  the  tellers  adhered  to  their  former 
result.  The  belief  of  the  present  writer,  who 
with  others  kept  a  tally  sheet,  using  the  roll 
of  the  Assembly  for  the  purpose,  is  that  the 
result  as  given  above  was  not  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect,  but  that  the  variation  was  not  enough 
to  have  elected  Dr.  Brown.  Dr.  Mutchmore 
was  conducted  to  the  platform  and  the  process 
of  inducting  him  into  office  proceeded  at  once, 
while  in  the  body  of  the  house  there  were  still 
discussions  and  complaints  as  to  whether  the 
vote  had  been  correctly  announced.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  u}x>n  this  matter  there  was 
lack  of  agreement  and  the  protesters  only 
succumbed  because  their  contention  was  use 
less. 

From  another  source,  and  one  likely  to  be 
impartial,  a  remarkable  light  is  thrown  upon 
this  occasion.  The  Louisville  Observer’s  cor¬ 
respondent  writes,  from  the  floor  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  of  the  final  vote  and  how  it  was  made  out : 

“The  roll  was  called  again  and  the  tellers  were  in 
doubt;  Mr.  Green  [one  of  the  tellers]  leaned  over  to 
your  correspondent  and  requested  his  tally,  which 
was  handed  to  him— instantly  cries  of  ‘no  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  press ’ — ‘keep  press  influence  out.’  The 
teller  copied  the  Christian  Observer’s  tally,  however, 
and  announced  their  official  count.  Total,  550. 
Muchmore,  281 ;  Brown,  269.  Elder  Frank  L.  Shep¬ 
pard,  of  Philadelphia  North,  rose  and  read  from  his 
tally  that  he  had  counted  just  the  other  way.  Mod¬ 
erator  ruled  him  out  of  order.”  The  Presbyterian 
Journal,  quoting  the  above,  adds:  So  the  tellers 
were  In  doubt;  we  presume,  of  course,  because  their 
tallies  differed,  and  they  accepted  a  reporter’s  tally 
which  was  contradicted  by  the  tally  of  an  Elder 
Commissioner,  who  is  noted  for  a  business  accuracy 
that  made  him  Chairman  of  the  Mileage  Committee 
last  year  and  this  year.  This  is  a  ipost  unfortunate 
revelation. 

The  Evangelist  was  surely  not  far  out  of  the 
way  in  saying  that  this  election  was  a  very 
unsatisfactory  one,  and  that  “even  the  count¬ 
ing,  which  carried  in  Dr.  Mutchmore  by  a  few 
votes,  was  disputed.” 

Rev.  John  E.  Bushnell  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Phillips  Presbyterian  Church  (Madison 
avenue  at  73d  street)  on  Monday  evening  of 
last  week.  Despite  the  pouring  rain  there  was 
a  good  attendance,  and  the  services  were  all 
notable  for  their  excellence.  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Chapin  presided,  in  the  absence  of  the  mod¬ 
erator  of  Presbytery,  Dr.  Duffield,  at  Saratoga. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  George 
Alexander  of  the  University  Place  Church. 
Dr.  Anson  P.  Atterbury  gave  the  charge  to 
the  pastor,  and  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson  the 
charge  to  the  congregation,  after  which  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  newly  in 
stalled  pastor.  The  Phillips  Memorial  is  his 
third  charge,  he  having  previously  been  set¬ 
tled  at  Fairfield,  Ct. ,  and  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  both 
of  which  churches  flourished  under  his  minis¬ 
try.  Mr.  Bushnell  was  graduated  from  Yale 
in  1880  and  from  the  Yale  Seminary  in  1883, 
where  he  won  the  Hooker  Fellowship,  which 
entitled  him  to  two  years’  study  either  in 
this  country  or  in  Europe.  He  did  not  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  but  at  once 
took  charge  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Fairfield. 


HOKE  BIBLE  STUDY. 

For  several  years  an  important  question  be¬ 
fore  the  Sunday-school  department  of  our 
Church  has  been,  how  to  bring  the  advantages 
of  the  Sunday-school  home  to  those  who  can¬ 
not  or  will  not  seek  them  in  the  school  itself. 
A  “Home  Class  Department”  has  been  the 
object  aimed  at,  and  the  scheme  has  now  been 
so  thoroughly  worked  out  as  to  be  ready  for 
adoption  by  any  church.  For  explanation 
and  furtherance  of  this  scheme,  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath- 
school  Work  (Philadelphia)  have  prepared,  or, 
more  properly  speaking.  Dr.  James  A.  Worden 
has  prepared  for  them,  a  series  of  documents 
perfectly  adapted  to  explain  the  plan  and 
make  it  practicable.  The  documents  consist 
of  a  leaflet  explaining  the  purpose,  scope,  and 
method  of  the  Home  Class  Department ;  a  Visi¬ 
tors’  Book,  with  a  few  pages  of  directions  to  the 
Visitors;  Membership  and  Recognition  Cards; 
Quarterly  Report  envelopes  for  members  of 
the  classes,  and  Quarterly  Report  blanks  for 
the  Visitors.  The  machinery  appears  to  be  as 
perfect  as  it  well  can  be,  entirely  simple,  in¬ 
volving  the  minimum  of  mechanical  work  with 
the  maximum  of  efficiency  and  thoroughness. 

By  this  Home  Class  Department  two  impor¬ 
tant  objects  are  to  be  accomplished.  The 
study  of  the  Bible  will  be  encouraged  outside 
of  Sunday-school  limits ;  parents  and  elder 
members  of  the  family  will  be  led  to  take  a 
personal  interest  and  share  in  their  children’s 
study ;  and  a  large  number  of  people,  living 
too  far  from  any  church  for  regular*  attend¬ 
ance,  or  perhaps  for  any  attendance,  or  other¬ 
wise  unable  or  unwilling  to  attend  Sabbath - 
school,  will  be  brought  into  touch  with  the 
Church,  to  a  share  in  its  influences  and  its 
privileges.  The  members  of  a  Home  Class 
study  the  same  lesson  that  the  Sunday-school 
is  studying ;  they  are  ranked  precisely  as  they 
would  be  were  they  in  the  Sunday-school ; 
they  h.'ive  membership  and  enrollment  in  the 
school,  with  the  use  of  the  library  and  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  all  the  social,  as  well  as  religious 
gatherings  of  the  church ;  they  have  a  share, 
by  their  weekly  offerings,  in  the  benevolences 
of  the  church.  In  short,  they  gain  that  inesti¬ 
mable  privilege,  /eWotcs/iyj— fellowship  with 
Christians  and  the  Christian  Church. 

The  duties  of  members  of  this  department 
are  not  heavy :  they  engage  to  study  the 
Sabbath  school  lesson  at  least  half  an  hour  a 
week,  as  individuals,  or  in  family  or  neigh¬ 
borhood  classes,  to  keep  a  record  of  their 
study  and  report  it  to  their  Visitor,  and  to 
make  a  weekly  offering.  Record  and  offering 
are  kept  in  the  small  envelope  of  the  “Quar¬ 
terly  Report,”  and  given  to  the  Visitor  at  her 
quarterly  visit. 

To  the  church,  through  the  Sunday-school, 
the  advantage  of  this  plan  may  and  should  be 
very  great;  chief  of  all,  perhaps,  by  uniting 
parents  with  their  children  in  the  preparation 
of  the  lesson.  The  one  disadvantage  of  the 
Sunday-school  has  been  its  tendency  to  ab¬ 
solve  parents  from  the  duty  of  attending  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  their  children. 
This  plan  will  tend  to  restore  the  proper  rela¬ 
tions  of  parents  and  children,  while  not  de¬ 
priving  children  of  other  great  advantages  of 
the  Sunday-school. 

Then  the  plan  extends  the  influence  of 
Christian  workers,  giving  them  a  legitimate  tie 
with  the  poor  and  the  neglected ;  it  carries 
church  privileges  to  those  who,  though  longing 
for  them,  are  shut  out  from  them  by  distance, 
illness,  or  other  disabilities ;  its  tendency  will 
surely  be  to  increase  the  membership  and  the 
missionary  offerings  of  the  school ;  it  offers 
the  best  method  yet  devised  of  reaching  the 
“unchurched  masses.  ”  There  are  few  church¬ 
es  either  in  city  or  country  which  have  not 
within  their  reach  a  number  of  such  families 
as  this  plan  contemplates ;  few  churches  which 
will  not  find  a  blessing  in  adopting  this  plan. 
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A  DISTINCTION  WITH  A  DIFFERENCE. 


There  is  not  in  all  the  Synod  of  New  York, 
from  the  Ocean  to  the  Lakes,  a  man  who 
stands  higher  in  the  respect  and  conddence  of 
his  brethren  than  the  one  who  writes  us  as 
follows : 

My  dear  Dr.  Field :  I  see  that  the  Herald  and 
Presbyter,  of  Cincinnati,  draws  on  you  an  old  edi¬ 
torial  in  which  you  exhorted  the  Presbyteries  to 
elect  men  to  the  General  Assembly  favorable  to 
Revision,  with  which  to  convict  you  of  inconsist¬ 
ency  in  your  charges  of  packing  the  last  Assembly. 
Your  positions  then  and  now  are  perfectly  consis¬ 
tent.  Then  you  urged  that  each  Presbyteryjshould 
secure  the  representation  of  its  own  ^iews  on  a  leg¬ 
islative  question  at  issue — a  perfectly  wise,  decent, 
and  proper  thing.  Now'  you  protest  against  the 
packing  of  a  court  and  jury  for  a  judicial  case  in 
which  a  good  and  able  man  is  on  trial  for  his  eccle¬ 
siastical  life.  Such  an  attempt  in  a  civil  court 
would  be  a  criminal  offence,  to  be  punished  by  the 
law.  In  secular  affairs  there  is  this  safeguard, 
that  you  cannot  pack  a  court,  but  only  a  Jury.  But 
in  an  ecclesiastical  trial,  to  pack  the  body  which 
is  to  sit  in  a  judicial  capacity  is  to  pack  both  court 
and  jury — in  this  casein  the  interest  of  a  convic¬ 
tion.  The  attempt  to  do  it  was  a  morally  criminal 
business.  That  the  attempt  was  made  from  New 
York  to  get  a  leading  conservative  in  our  great 
Synod  to  manipulate  the  Presbyteries  of  that  Synod 
for  securing  a  solid  delegation  in  this  matter,  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  know,  not  at  second  hand,  but  the  gentle¬ 
man  so  solicited  refused  with  emphasis  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  so  disreputable  a  business.  If  the 
Herald  and  Presbyter  can  see  no  difference  between 
packing  a  court  to  convict  a  man  on  trial,  and  elect¬ 
ing  a  legislative  body  favorable  to  certain  meas- 
*ires,  its  blindness  is  hopeless — the  contrast  is  toto 
ccelo. 


We  have  not  seen  the  article  in  the  Herald 
and  Presbyter,  but  we  read  in  The  Sun,  of 
New  York,  that  our  conservative  brethren  at 
Saratoga  were  circulating  this  editorial  pub¬ 
lished  four  years  ago,  to  which  our  only  an¬ 
swer  was,  “If  they  can  find  any  comfort  in 
that,  they  are  welcome  to  it.  ”  But  the  cases 
are  entirely  different.  The  question  then  be¬ 
fore  the  Church  was  the  Revision  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith,  and  it  was  very  desirable 
that  it  should  not  go  by  default,  but  that  the 


best  men  should  appear  in  the  Assemhly,  that 
it  might  have  a  full  discussion.  To  this  end 
both  sides  put  forth  their  efforts.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  was  strongly  opposed  to  Revision, 
sent  a  solid  delegation  on  one  side,  and  New 
York  sent  a  solid  delegation  on  the  other. 
But  how  far  the  latter  was  from  being  a  par¬ 
tisan  delegation  may  be  seen  by  reading  the 
names.  Here  they  are: 


Ministers.  Elders. 

Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  Henry  Day. 

George  Alexander,  D.D.,  William  E.  Dodge, 

Samuel  M.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  Moses  W.  Dodd, 
Robert  K.  Booth,  D.D  ,  Theron  G.  Strong,  . 
Charles  L.  Thompson,  D.D.,  William  Wade, 
Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  Walter  Edwards, 

Henry  M.  McCracken,  D.D.  Charles  H.  Woodbury. 
Alternates. 


Joseph  R.  Kerr,  D.D., 
Stealy  B.  Rossiter,  D.D., 
John  C.  Bliss,  D.D,, 
Richard  D.  Harlan, 
Wilton  M.  Smith,  D,D., 
J.  Balcom  Shaw, 

A.  Woodruff  Halsey. 


Alexander  Ritchie, 
Timothy  G.  Sellew, 
William  A.  Wheelock, 
Thomas  S.  Strong, 
Allen  Hay, 

Alexander  R.  Ledonx, 
Ezra  M.  Kingsley. 


Here  was  a  delegation  to  be  proud  of.  It 
was  composed  of  men  of  the  highest  standing, 
but  who  were  not  pledged  to  vote  as  a  unit, 
and  who  would  have  resented  any  attempt  to 
restrain  their  liberty.  At  the  head  was  one  of 
the  first  Biblical  scholars  in  America,  Dr.  How¬ 
ard  Croshy,  who  was  understood  to  be  in  favor 
of  some  revision,  but  not  a  very  radical  one. 


At  any  rate,  he  was  perfectly  independent,  and 
would  follow  no  man’s  judgment  but  his  own, 
founded  on  a  life  long  study  of  the  Word  of 
God.  So  with  all  the  rest.  It  was  in  no  sense 
a  “solid  delegation,”  that  stood  in  line,  like  a 
platoon  of  soldiers,  ready  to  obey'the  word  of 
a  commander.  Every  man  stood  for  himself, 
bound  to  nothing  but  to  use  his  best  judgment 
in  the  fear  of  God. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  difference  in  the  two 
cases.  It  is  one  thing  to  vote  on  an  abstract 
proposition,  such  as  the  formula  of  a  doctrine, 
and  quite  another  thing  to  vote  on  a  man’s  life ! 

This  year’s  delegation  was  to  vote  on  the 
right  of  an  eminent  Christian  scholar  to  live 
in  that  profession  to  which  God  had  called 
him,  and  to  which  he  had  devoted  all  the 
years  of  preparation  for  the  great  service  of 
Teacher.  In  most  men  a  sense  of  delicacy,  if 
not  regard  for  a  brother  in  Christ,  would  make 
them  shrink  from  a  task  so  painful.  But,  in¬ 
stead  of  declining  to  sit  on  the  jury  because 
they  had  formed  an  opinion  in  the  case,  the 
jury  was  picked  out  for  that  very  reason,  that 
every  man  upon  it  was  known  beforehand  to 
be  ready  to  convict.  Of  course  “a  trial”  is  a 
farce  when  a  man  has  been  already  secretly 
condemned ! 


LITERARY  AND  CRITICAL  BIBLE  STUDY, 

The  appeal  to  experience  is  the  best  method 
of  settling  the  question  of  the  effect  of  various 
methods  of  Bible  study.  Many  devout  men 
and  women  hear  with  genuine  distress  of  mind 
of  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  work  of  litera¬ 
ture,  fearing  that  such  methods  will  breed 
irreverence  and  unspirituality.  Honest  heart¬ 
ed  persons  of  this  class  may  find  some  relief 
in  the  following  extracts  from  ari  article  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Chandler  in  The  Congre- 
gationalist.  Mr.  Chandler  is  contributing  to 
that  paper  a  series  of  articles  on  “Forward 
Movements  in  Theological  Training.”  and  in 
the  one  before  us  writes  of  Bible  Study  at 
Yale,  which  is  pursued  in  the  same  free  spirit 
which  belongs  to  the  method  of  all  work  in 
Yale: 

The  question  arises  in  the  minds  of  many. 
What  is  the  effect  on  the  faith  and  fervor  of 
the  students?  It  is  altogether  favorable.  The 
literary  and  critical  study  of  the  Bible,  as  it 
has  been  pursued  for  the  last  decade  at  Yale, 
both  in  the  university  course  and  the  divinity 
school,  has  greatly  helped  the  practical  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Bible  among  all  classes  of  students. 
The  religious  life  of  the  college  has  greatly 
improved  since  I  was  a  student  there,  a  little 
more  than  fifteen  years  ago.  The  growth  of 
the  religious  sentiment  has  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  in  numbers.  The  college 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  with  its 
thousand  members,  represei.ts  a  proportion¬ 
ately  large  and  more  controlling  religious  life, 
and  this  growth  goes  along  with,  and  in  no 
small  part  is,  the  result  of  Prof.  W.  R.  Har¬ 
per’s  entrance  to  the  Chair  of^Biblical  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  University  and  Divinity  School 
The  work  that  he  began  is  being  carried  on  in 
the  same  method  and  spirit  by  Professor  San¬ 
ders  in  the  University  and  by  Professors  Cur¬ 
tis  and  Porter  in  the  Divinity  School.  Not 
only  has  it  not  proved  prejudicial  to  piety,  but 
in  the  meetings  of  the  students  there  are  fre¬ 
quent  testimonies  to  the  effect  that  the  Bible 
study  at  Yale  has  been  instrumental  in  saving 
men  from  a  lapse  into  religious  doubt  and  in¬ 
difference. 

In  one  of  the  social  meetings  at  the  Divin¬ 
ity  School  during  the  week  of  my  visit,  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  had  b^n  reared  under  the  infiuence 
of  Scotch  Presbyterianism  spoke  of  the  in¬ 
struction  given  in  Old  Testament  criticism  as 
the  means  of  giving  him  for  the  first  time  an 
assurance  of  faith.  He  came  to  Yale  so 
troubled  with  doubts  that  he  thought  that  he 
could  not  maintain  intellectual  integrity  in 
the  ministry,  but  bad  been  helped  to  find  a 
sure  foundation  through  the  study  of  the 
class  room.  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances. 
There  is  no  surer  remedy  for  the  danger  of  a 
little  Biblical  learning  than  in  such  thorough 
scientific  study  as  is  prosecuted  here  and  will 
be  introduced  in  our  churches  by  the  young 
men  who  are  soon  to  take  up  the  pastorate. 


While  learned  doctors  of  thfe  law  are  stand¬ 
ing  about  admiring  their  “irreducible  mini- 
mums,”  the  thought  comes  to  us  that  some  of 
the  happiest  and  most  successful  churches  are 
those  in  which  the  “minimum”  has  reduced 
itself.  One  of  the  most  prospered  churches 
we  ever  knew  consisted  of  members  of  five 
denominations  uniting  to  form  one  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  body,  under  the  control  of  one  of  the  five, 
which  was  chosen  because  so  few  of  the  char¬ 
ter  members  belonged  to  it  that  its  name  could 
excite  no  jealousy.  In  a  certain  Presbyterian 
church  in  a  suburban  community  well  known 
to  us,  the  majority  of  the  Board  of  Elders  were 
Congregationalists  before  their  present  con¬ 
nection.  The  honored  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Chicago,  Dr.  E.  P. 
Goodwin,  was  licensed,  we  believe,  by  a  Pres¬ 
bytery,  and  the  no  less  distinguished  and  be¬ 
loved  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  that  city.  Dr.  John  H.  Barrows,  was  called 
from  a  Congregational  charge.  There  is  no 
theological  alembic  known  which  is  capable 
of  reducing  these  distinctions  that  are  born 
of  the  schools,  but  they  disappear  silently  and 
swiftly  under  the  power  of  a  warm  Christian 
love. 


Many  of  our  fellow  countrymen  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  attacks  upon  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  and  missionaries  in  India  made  by  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Parliament  of  Religions.  Especial¬ 
ly  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  a  Hindu 
named  Vivekanda,  who  has  heen  speaking  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  who  is  now 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  city.  The  Rev.  R.  A. 
Hume,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board 
to  India,  himself  born  and  brought  up  in  India, 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Mr.  Vive¬ 
kanda,  pointing  out  the  errors  of  statement 
and  challenging  him  to  prove  certain  of  them. 
The  correspondence  published  first  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  has  been  printed  in  a  small 
leaflet  for  free  distribution,  at  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  House,  Somerset  street,  Boston.  It  will 
prove  very  useful  in  communities  which  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  Hindu’s  statements. 


A  collection  of  photographs  of  great  interest 
and  value  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Natural  History,  Seven ty-sev- 
enth  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue.  It  consists 
of  the  Sella  Photographs  of  Snow  Mountains, 
a  superb  collection  of  nearly  500  Alpine  and 
Caucasion  views  of  snow  mountains,  which 
gained  for  M.  Sella  the  “Grand  Gold  Medal 
and  Diploma  of  Honor”  at  the  Turin  Geo¬ 
graphical  Congress  in  February  of  last  year. 
The  photographs  are  loaned  by  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Mountain  Club.  M.  Sella  is  very 
famous  among  mountain  climbers,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  one  among  them  who  has  made 
the  greatest  number  of  winter  ascents  of  high 
mountain  peaks.  The  photographs  are  of  the 
highest  order  of  artistic  finish.  When  it  is 
considered  how  great  must  have  been  the 
perils  and  how  numerous  the  difficulties  at 
tending  the  taking  of  these  pitures,  some  new 
idea  of  their  value  will  be  gained.  The  ex¬ 
hibition  is  open  free  to  the  public  on  Wednes¬ 
days,  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays  of 
this  week  and  next.  May  14th  to  May  28th, 
and  also  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  evenings. 
On  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  admission  is  by 
Membership  tickets  of  the  Museum,  or  on 
payment  of  twenty  five  cents.  The  opportunity 
is  one  that  should  not  be  lost  The  heads  of 
schools  are  especially  recommended  to  take 
their  pupils  to  see  this  exhibition. 


The  Hartford  Seminary  Press  announce  foi 
immediate  publication  a  volume  by  President 
E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  being  the  Carew  Lee 
tures  for  1894  on  Wealth  and  Moral  Law. 
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DE.  SMITH’S  ARGUMENT  ON  THE  APPEAL. 

Dr.  Smith  began  his  argument  by  making 
two  requests — the  first  that  the  Assembly 
should  not  assume  that  this  case  might  have 
been  quietly  dropped,  for  the  accused  sincerely 
believed  bis  views  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
that  the  decisions  against  him  in  the  lower 
courts  were  wrong.  He  believed  it  his  duty, 
therefore,  to  avail  himself  of  constitutional 
methods  for  presenting  the  matter  in  the  right 
light  before  the  Church. 

The  second  request  was  that  they  should 
not  assume  that  the  case  was  already  decided. 
There  was  a  common  impression  that  the 
Assembly  of  last  year  had  practically  decided 
the  present  case ;  but  no  two  cases  are  exactly 
alike. 

Proceeding,  then,  to  the  argument.  Dr. 
Smith  said  that  there  were  twelve  specifica¬ 
tions  of  error.  He  proposed  to  waive  six  of 
the  twelve,  and  to  confine  his  argument  to 
those  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  8,  and  10,  of  the 
Appeal. 

Specifications  of  error  of  Nos.  1  and  2  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Synod  erred:  1.  “In  allowing 
members  of  the  Presbytery  to  sit  in  judgment 
in  the  case  after  they  had  published  opinions 
on  [my]  Professor  Smith’s  guilt.”  2.  “In  re¬ 
fusing  to  sustain  [my]  Prof.  Smith’s  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  preliminary  proceedings." 

In  arguing  that  the  errors  here  alleged  are 
evidences  of  prejudice,  “I  remind  you,”  said 
the  Professor,  “that  pre- judgment  unfits  a  man 
for  judicial  deliberation.  It  was  in  accord 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Book  of  Discipline 
that  I  objected  to  three  members  of  the  Pres 
bytery  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  case.  ”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith  then  quoted  the  language  of  two 
of  these  members  of  Presbytery,  to  show  how 
decided  had  been  their  expressions.  He  con¬ 
tinued  :  “An  unprejudiced  Presbytery,  anxious 
to  secure  a  fair  trial,  would  have  advised  them 
not  to  sit  in  the  case.  The  error  was  pointed 
out  and  argued  before  the  Synod,  and  I  now 
appeal  to  the  Assembly  to  know  whether  this 
was  not  a  reason  for  reconsidering  the  case. " 

In  regard  to  the  second  specification.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  case 
to  show  its  bearings.  He  claimed  that  the 
records  would  show  none  of  the  spirit  of  thor¬ 
ough  inquiry  which  was  necessary  to  a  right¬ 
eous  trial,  but  a  report  was  adopted  with  a 
“war  whoop”  and  an  appeal  to  arms  which 
was  not  the  right  initiation  of  calm  judicial 
inquiry.  He  therefore  presented  the  official 
action  as  evidence  of  prejudice  in  the  conduct 
of  the  case. 

Specification  of  error  No.  3  read  ;  “The  Syn¬ 
od  erred  in  not  sustaining  my  third  specifica¬ 
tion  of  error,  to  wit:  ‘not  sustaining  my  ob¬ 
jections  to  charge  in  form  and  legal  effect.  ’  ” 
Translated  into  an  historical  statement  the 
specification  will  appear  in  this  form : 

Charge  II.  is  insufficient  in  form  and  legal 
effect,  in  that,  while  it  charges  me  with  teach¬ 
ing  contrary  to  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  it  is 
not  supported  by  any  showing  that  the  doctrine 
formulated  in  the  charge  is  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  the  Confession. 
This  objection  was  made  and  full^  argued  in 
the  Presbytery.  Presbytery  was  in  error  in 
sustaining  the  sufficiency  of  the  charge.  The 
error  was  pointed  out  and  argued  in  Synod. 
The  Synod  was  in  error  in  refusing  to  correct 
the  action  of  Presbytery.  This  error  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  and  Synod  is  now  pointed  out  as  a  rea¬ 
son  for  this  Appeal. 

Dr.  Smith  then  proceeded  to  argue  at 
length  that  the  doctrine  formulated  in  the 
charge  was  not  “a  fundamental  doctrine, 
either  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  the  Confession,” 
and  claimed  that  a  person  could  not  be 
broug  bt  to  trial  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
except  for  an  offence  against  the  Word  of  God 


or  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Church 
founded  thereon.  “This  is  where  I  now 
stand”  said  the  Professor.  “The  charge  be¬ 
fore  us  does  not  charge  a  crime  in  Presby¬ 
terian  law.”  Reduced  to  logical  form,  the 
charge  means : 

It  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  so  controlled  the  inspired  writers 
in  their  composition  of  the  Holy  Scriptues  as 
to  make  their  utterances  absolutely  truthful, 
i.  e. ,  free  from  error  when  interpreted  in  their 
natural  and  intended  sense. 

The  denial  of  fudamental  doctrine  consti¬ 
tutes  heresy,  and  is  therefore  a  crime  in  Pres¬ 
byterian  law.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  charge 
is  fundamental,  and  if  the  accused  has  denied 
this  doctrine,  he  is  guilty ;  but  if  he  has  not 
denied  it,  or  if  the  doctrine  is  not  fundamental, 
there  is  no  heresy  proved.  It  is  on  the  latter 
point  that  I  now  take  issue  with  the  prosecu¬ 
tion,  as  I  took  issue  with  them  both  in  the 
Presbytery  and  in  the  Synod.  I  challenge  the 
proof  that  this  doctrine  is  fundamental. 

Professor  Smith  made  three  points :  First,  the 
doctrine  is  not  concerned  with  the  Scriptures 
we  now  have,  for  it  speaks  of  the  inspired 
writers  in  their  composition  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  original  autographs  of  the  Biblical 
books.  Second,  the  charge  is  concerned,  not 
with  the  organs  of  revelation,  but  with  the 
writers  of  Scripture.  These  are  usually,  but 
not  always,  identical.  “The  recipients  of  rev¬ 
elation  were  not  always  the  scribes  who  put  it 
on  record.”  Third,  the  result  of  this  process 
was  to  make  the  original  autographs  contain 
nothing  but  absolute  truth,  in  chronology  and 
natural  science  and  secular  history.  “Now  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  committee  to  show  that 
inerrancy  of  the  autographs  is  fundamental. 

I  claim  that  they  cannot  do  it.  A  funda¬ 
mental  doctrine  may  be  ascertained  by  certain 
marks,  and  tbe  question  is.  Do  these  marks 
characterize  the  doctrine  of  the  committee? 

Dr.  Smith  advanced  seven  tests  that  should 
be  applied  to  a  doctrine  to  determine  whether 
it  is  fundamental,  and  declared  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  committee,  when  tried  by  these, 
fell  short  in  every  case. 

“Here,”  said  the  Professor,  “I  might  safely 
leave  this  matter  to  your  judgment,  but  there 
are  two  considerations  that  are  likely  to  be 
made  prominent  by  the  committee,  namely, 
the  argument  from  Scripture  and  from  the 
statements  of  the  Confession.  These  are  the 
two  principal  tests,  and  if  I  can  show  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  charge  was  not  affirmed  in  the 
Scriptures  nor  in  the  Confession,  there  can  be 
no  further  question.  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
maintain  these  three  propositions : 

“1.  The  doctrine  of  the  charge  is  not  taught 
in  Scripture. 

“2.  ’The  doctrine  of  the  charge  is  not  taught 
in  the  Confession. 

“3.  The  plain  implication  of  the  charge  is 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession.” 

After  applying  these  tests  at  length,  the 
Doctor  concluded  this  branch  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  : 

After  long  and  repeated  examinations  of  the 
doctrine  itself  and  of  the  Confession,  I  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  doctrine  before 
us  is,  in  all  important  points,  a  rejection  of  the 
Presbyterian  view  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  shifts 
the  whole  ground  of  our  faith,  and  puts  us  at 
the  mercy  of  any  one  who  points  out  that  by 
our  own  admission  we  have  no  longer  an  in¬ 
fallible  authority  on  which  to  rely.  If  this 
be  so,  if  the  church,  both  by  judicial  action 
and  by  repeated  resolutions  of  the  General 
Assembly,  has  tried  to  commit  itself  to  un¬ 
tenable  ground,  is  it  not  time  to  pause  and 
regain  the  firm  footing  we  have  deserted,  in 
a  present  Bible,  the  present  rule  of  faith  and 
practice?  *  *  *  This,  then,  is  my  first  point: 
the  charge  under  discussion  contains  a  doc¬ 
trine  which  is  not  fundamental  to  the  Con¬ 
fession  or  to  the  Scriptures. 

Tbe  fourth  specification  of  error  is  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  Charge  III.  : 

Charge  III.  is  insufficient  in  form  and  legal 
effect,  because  it  is  not  definite  and  specific. 
It  charges  as  an  offence :  denying  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  sense  in  which 
inspiration  is  attributed  to  the  Scriptures  by 
the  Scriptures  themselves  and  by  the  Con¬ 


fession  of  Faith.  Yet  the  charge  nowhere 
defines  tbe  sense  in  which  inspiration  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  tbe  Scriptures  by  the  Scriptures 
themselves  and  by  tne  Confession  of  rmth. 
The  charge  is  also  insufficient  because  it  is 
identical  with  Charge  II.  The  very  first 
question  you  will  ask  yourselves  on  read¬ 
ing  tbe  charge  is :  in  what  sense  is  inspi¬ 
ration  attributed  to  the  Scriptures  by  the 
Scriptures  themselves  and  by  the  Confes¬ 
sion?  And,  so  far  as  the  charge  is  concerned, 
you  will  ask  in  vain.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  charge  is  the  place  to  look  for 
the  definition. 

The  law  of  the  Church  is  here  violated 
which  commands  that  offences  charged  must 
not  only  be  clear,  but  must  show  the  law  of  the 
Church  involved  in  the  charge.  The  Confes¬ 
sion  nowhere  defines  a  doctrine  of  inspiration. 
It  was  only  by  implication  that  he  was  charged 
with  heresy  on  this  point,  and  the  Assembly 
has  decreed  that  no  man  can  be  convicted  of 
heresy  by  inference. 

Again,  Charge  III.,  so  far  as  it  has  any 
meaning  is  identical  with  Charge  II.  Prof. 
Smith  read  the  two  charges  and  pointed  out 
that  “to  deny  that  inspiration  secures  inerran¬ 
cy  is  to  deny  inspiration"  in  the  sense  which 
Charge  III.  insinuates  (for  it  defines  no  doc¬ 
trine)  ;  therefore  both  charges  allege  the  same 
offence,  and  it  is  unlawful  to  charge  a  man 
twice  with  the  same  offence. 

Specification  of  Error  No.  8  was  that  the 
Synod  erred  in  “Sustaining  Charge  II.  and 
finding  me  guilty.” 

The  verdict  of  “guilty”  affirms  that  the 
accused  has  committed  the  crime  set  forth  in 
Charge  II. 

The  former  questions  were  questions  of  law ; 
this  is  a  question  of  evidence : 

Had  the  questions  of  law  been  properly  de¬ 
cided,  tbe  evidence  would  never  have  been 
called  for,  because  the  indictment  would  never 
have  been  brought  to  trial.  In  discussing  the 
validity  of  this  judgment,  I  have  no  desire  to 
shirk  responsibility  for  anything  I  have  said. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  pamphlet  for  which  I  am 
arraigned  contains  a  fair  and  temperate  state¬ 
ment  of  facts  with  which  we  must  deal  in  our 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  And  while,  no 
doubt,  tbe  forms  of  expression  mi^ht  be  in 
some  cases  improved,  I  believe  the  views  there 
expressed  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
sober  judgment  of  tbe  Church  in  the  near 
future. 

Reminding  the  court  of  the  principle  enun¬ 
ciated  by  our  General  Assembly  years  ago, 
that  “no  man  can  be  convicted  of  heresy  by 
inference  and  implication,”  he  urged  that  “the 
specifications  under  the  charges  consist  of  in¬ 
ferences  drawn  by  the  Committee  of  Prosecu¬ 
tion.  According  to  the  Book  of  Discipline, 
^15,  the  specifications  should  ‘set  forth  the 
facts  relied  upon  to  sustain  the  charge.  ’  Tbe 
facts  in  such  a  case  are  the  very  words  used 
by  the  accused.  But  tbe  specifications  fur¬ 
nished  in  by  this  committee  in  no  case  cite 
the  words  of  the  accused.  They  give  the 
committee’s  view  of  what  the  words  of  the 
accused  mean.  This  I  regard  as  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  right  apprehension  of  the 
case,  for  a  popular  assembly  is  almost  inevita¬ 
bly  infiuenced  by  the  first  form  in  which  sus¬ 
pected  views  are  presented  to  its  notice.” 

“The  admission  of  the  authorship  of  the 
pamphlet  does  not  compel  the  judgment  of 
guilty.  Judicatories  are  commanded  to ‘take 
into  account  all  the  circumstances  which  may 
give  a  different  character  to  conduct.’  ” 

These  circumstances  in  the  present  case  were 
three:  (1)  The  occasion  of  the  address.  (2)  Tbe 
circumstances  of  the  address.  (3)  Tbe  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  problem. 

Dr.  Smith  reviewed  the  occasion  of 
the  address ;  the  well  known  circumstances  of 
Dr.  Briggs’s  inaugural,  and  tbe  general 
ferment  excited  by  newspaper  accounts ;  tbe 
consequent  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  against  which  Prof.  Evans  and  him¬ 
self,  both  members  of  the  Presbytery  with 
the  same  rights  and  duties  as  other  members. 
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felt  bound  to  speak  as  ill  timed  and  likely  to 
do  harm. 

Feeling  convinced  that  much  of  the  popular 
disturbance  was  due  to  a  wrong  theory  on  the 
subject  of  inspiration,  and  desirous  that  the 
Presbytery  should  not  taken  an  untenable 
position,  nor  any  p>osition  without  sufficient 
deliberation,  these  two  professors  arranged 
that  two  papers  should  be  read  by  themselves 
in  meetings  of  the  Ministerial  Association, 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  with  two  others  in 
answer  to  theirs,  while  another  paper,  pre¬ 
pared  by  appointment,  was  published  in  a 
leading  daily  paper. 

It  must  be  evident,  I  think,  that  if  we  were 
wrong,  there  was  nothing  more  than  an  error 
of  judgment.  We  were  led  by  honorable  mo- 
certainly — a  desire  to  protect  an  absent 
minister  from  attack  for  one  thing,  a  desire 
that  Presbytery  should  not  act  hastily  or  un¬ 
advisedly  for  another.  If  we  had  apparently 
lost  sight  of  a  doctrine  of  the  Confession  in 
our  desire  to  protect  other  truth  which  seemed 
to  us  in  danger  of  being  ignored,  would  that 
justify  the  majority  in  wielding  the  weapon 
of  discipline?  A  powerful  majority  in  the 
Presbytery  make  an  attack  on  a  minister  not 
under  their  jurisdiction.  The  object  of  at¬ 
tack  is  defended  by  a  minority.  In  the  debate 
both  sides  are  fully  represented,  but  the 
majority  carry  their  resolutions  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote.  Is  it  not  enough  for  them  that 
they  have  wrought  their  will?  Do  you  justify 
them  in  saying  by  judicial  process  against  the 
leader  of  the  minority:  “You  shall  not  oppose 
our  w’ill  or  defend  one  whom  we  attack  ;  other¬ 
wise  you  will  lose  your  ministerial  standing 
and  your  opportunity  for  usefulness"?  Is  this 
justice?  "i  ou  do  not  understand  this  case  un¬ 
til  you  understand  that  I  have  been  suspended 
from  the  ministry  now  eighteen  months  for 
taking  part  in  a  debate  intended  to  throw 
light  on  resolutions  offered  in  Presbytery. 

That  his  share  in  the  debate  was  afterward 
published  does  not  constitute  an  offence.  Free¬ 
dom  of  debate  is  not  confined  to  the  fioor  of 
Presbytery.  All  the  other  action  in  the  mat- 1 
ter  had  been  published ;  the  replies  to  the  ad¬ 
dress,  “replies  containing  injurious  reflections 
on  our  soundness  as  well  as  our  integrity,” 
had  been  published.  “It  has  always  been  the 
principle  of  our  Church  that  full  and  fair  dis¬ 
cussion  must  result  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
truth.”  At  worst,  he  could  have  been  guilty 
in  this  respect  only  of  an  error  in  judgment. 
(2)  The  circumstances  of  the  Church  were 
next  reviewed  —  that  eighteen  months  had 
elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the  pamph¬ 
let  and  the  action  of  Presbytery,  during  which 
two  General  Assemblies  bad  met  and  by  over¬ 
whelming  majorities  pronounced  in  favor  of 
the  position  Profs.  Smith  and  Evans  had  op¬ 
posed. 

This  advance  in  the  position  bad  shifted  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Presbytery  and  of  the 
Church.  It  had  given  the  inerrancy  of  the 
autographs  a  prominence  which  it  bad  not 
bad  before.  We  knew  the  doctrine  in  1891 
from  the  article  of  Drs.  Hodge  and  Warfield. 
We  opposed  it,  incidentally,  as  unwarranted 
by  the  facts.  But  it  must  be  evident  from  the 
tone  of  the  address  that  we  could  not  suppose 
it  to  be  a  fundamental  doctrine. 

If  the  Presbytery  believed  that  resolutions 
of  the  Portland  Assembly  raised  the  theory  to 
the  dignity  of  a  fundmental  doctrine,  even 
then  they  could  pronounce  the  accused  guilty 
only  by  an  <  e  facto  judgment.  Such  a 
judgment  is  abhorrent  to  the  enlightened 
jurisprudence  of  this  age. 

A  more  important  point  is  that  at  the  time 
the  addresses  were  delivered,  the  Church  was 
engaged  in  discussing  revision  oj  its  creed. 
Considerable  changes  were  to  be  proposed  in 
the  next  General  Assembly;  it  seemed  a  “fa 
vorable  time  for  the  study  of  the  doctrinal 
platform  of  our  Church. 

The  spirit  of  the  Church  seemed  to  invite 
a  fresh  and  impartial  examination  of  all  parts 
of  our  system,  that  we  might  revise  with  full 
knowledge  both  of  the  present  standards  and 
of  possible  modifications.  At  such  a  time 
freedom  of  discussion  and  a  large  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  varying  views  would  seem  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  in  place.  The  judgment  of  the  Presby¬ 
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tery  should  have  been  given  with  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  mind.  That  the  discussion  was 
on  our  part  entirely  frank,  fraternal,  respect¬ 
ful  in  tone,  and  considerate  in  temper,  has,  so 
far  as  I  know,  never  been  denied.  That  it 
showed  loyalty  to  the  Church  and  a  desire  to 
serve  her  best  interests,  I  firmly  believe.” 

The  alarm  in  the  Church  threatened  to  be¬ 
come  a  panic,  and  both  Dr.  Evans  and  Dr. 
Smith  believed  that  to  set  the  true  state  of 
the  case  before  the  world  would  be  to  help 
allay  the  alarm.  Dr.  Smith  quoted  two 
passages  from  Dr.  Evans’s  paper  to  show  that 
the  spirit  in  which  both  of  them  had  written 
was  that  of  unfeigned  loyalty  to  the  standards, 
and  desire  to  allay  suspicion,  doubt,  and  dis¬ 
cord,  adding:  “Can  it  be  a  crime  thus  to  en¬ 
deavor  the  solution  of  a  difficult  problem  by 
throwing  upon  it  what  light  we  have  at  our 
command?  That  the  Church  did  not  need  our 
services  may  be  true ;  that  she  did  not  want 
them  seems  quite  certainly  true.  To  offer 
them  was  not  therefore  a  crime,  even  though 
it  were  a  mistake  in  judgment.” 

(3)  Dr.  Smith  reviewed  at  length  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  problem.  The  Confession  treats  the 
subject  of  Holy  Scripture  with  reserve,  because 
of  “the  mystery  which  always  must  surround 
the  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  human 
spirit.”  Some  difference  of  theory  has  always 
been  allowed  in  the  Church.  A  review  of 
“the  theory  called  verbal  inspiration”  showed 
that  in  its  genuine  forin  “  it  made  these  affirma¬ 
tions,  not  of  the  original  autographs,  but  of 
the  present  Hebrew  and  Greek  copies.  It  held 
fast  to  the  Confessional  doctrine  that  the 
originals  have  been  kept  pure  in  all  ages.  It 
declared  the  present  Scriptures  to  be  the  very 
Word  of  God,  and  denied  that  they  contained 
errors  either  arisine  from  transcription  or 
originating  in  the  autographs.”  The  theory 
of  verbal  inspiration  is  that  all  the  difficulties 
can  be  explained.  “Mistake  of  translation 
might  be  allowed,  but  mistakes  of  coping, 
never.  Otherwise  the  certainty  of  the  Word 
would  be  lost.  The  only  correct  statement 
according  to  this  theory  is :  there  can  be  no 
mistakes  in  the  present  Hebrew  and  Greek 
texts ;  what  seems  to  be  such  are  only  appar¬ 
ent  and  can  be  harmonized.” 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  March, 
1891.  This  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  of  the 
present  Scriptures  claimed  to  be  the  orthodox 
doctrine,  and  on  the  ground  of  this  claim  “the 
adherents  of  this  theory  were  trying  to  deprive 
a  professor  in  one  of  our  seminaries  of  his 
work.  But  it  was  already  manifest  that  this 
older  theory  was  untenable.  ”  The  article  by 
Drs.  Hodge  and  Warfield  showed  that  they 
saw  the  theory  to  be  untenable,  and  offered, 
as  a  possible  reconstruction  of  the  theory,  the 
placing  of  emphasis  on  the  original  autographs 
“It  was,  so  far,  theirs  only,  and  had  not  been 
adopted  by  any  Church  court.  Was  it  not 
lawful,  was  it  not  right,  was  it  not  necessary 
that  the  subject  should  be  debated  on  all  sides 
in  order  that  the  best  possible  understanding 
should  be  reached?” 

This  new'  theory,  however,  did  not  much 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  authors  of  the 
pamphlet.  “What  most  concerend  us  was  the 
fatal  consequences  of  the  theory  of  verbal  in¬ 
spiration.  These  consequences  were  drawn  in 
the  words :  ‘  One  proved  error  in  Scripture 
contradicts  not  only  our  doctrine,  but  the 
Scripture  claims,  and  its  inspiration  in  mak¬ 
ing  those  claims.  ’  That  hangs  the  whole 
authority  of  Scripture,  nay,  the  whole  salva- 
tiion  of  the  race,  on  the  discovery  of  a  single 
discrepancy  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  or  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testamet.  Is  not  that  too  tremendous  an  issue 
to  hang  on  such  a  possibility  ?  We  thought  so. 
I  think  so  still.  And  the  whole  scope  of  our 
pamphlet  was  to  protest  againsc  putting  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  who 
thinks  he  discovers  an  error  of  statement  in 
his  Bible.” 

Such  extravagant  claims  “put  temptation  in 
the  way  of  the  unbeliever  and  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  believer.  ”  The 
former  finds  in  every  questionable  statement 
of  the  Bible  an  excuse  for  unbelief,  the  latter 
is  tempted  to  self-deception,  or 
resign  his  most  cherished  hop 
these  dangers  the  pamphlet  was,  in  the  main, 
a  protest.  As  such  a  protest  it  was  compelled 
to  call  the  facts  of  Scripture  into  view,  and 
show  that  they  are  not  such  as  harmonistic 
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hypotheses  can  explain.  For  it  is  true 
that  the  close  and  accurate  study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  of  recent  years  has  made  us  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  true  nature  of  these  so- 
called  difficulties.  We  are  now  able  to  see 
that  they  arise  from  the  human  factor  in  in¬ 
spiration.  They  throw  light  upon  the  person¬ 
ality  and  circumstances  of  the  writers.  They 
are  of  use  to  us,  therefore,  because  they  en¬ 
able  us  to  trace  the  progressive  method  of 
God’s  revelation  in  the  world,  and  to  mark 
more  clearly  the  different  stages  of  His  king¬ 
dom.  But  they  make  the  theory  of  verbal 
inspiration  more  difficult  than  ever.” 

The  exact  nature  of  the  problem  forced  upon 
the  Church  was  illustrated  by  specifica¬ 
tion  10  under  Charge  II. ,  that  relating  to  the 
authorship  of  the  last  twenty -seven  chapters  of 
the  Book  ef  Isaiah.  There  is  here  no  question 
as  to  whether  the  author  of  these  chapters 
was  the  possessor  of  supernatural  revelation 
and  inspiration,  nor  of  the  reality  of  predic¬ 
tive  prophecy ;  both  these  facts  are  as  firmly 
asserted  by  Prof.  Smith  as  by  the  prosecution. 
Nor  do  they  disagree  as  to  “the  transcendent 
value  of  this  among  the  Old  Testament  prophe¬ 
cies.  ”  Finally,  they  no  doubt  all  agree  that 
“it  is  not  necessaiy  for  us  to  know  the  name 
of  an  inspired  man  in  order  to  receive  bis 
prophecy  as  inspired.”  as  the  Book  of  Job  is 
sufficient  to  show.  The  argument  is  that,  aside 
from  the  New  Testament  declarations,  there 
are  cuncbisive  evidences  that  these  chapters  are 
not  by  Isaiah,  the  sen  of  Amoz,  the  author  of 
the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Book.  Nothing  in 
Hebrew  ideas  of  authorship  prevented  the 
works  of  two  or  more  prophets  being  contained 
in  the  same  book  ;  the  Book  of  Psalms,  of 
Judges,  of  the  Proverbs,  are  instances  of  such 
a  method.  The  chapters  in  question  contain 
no  ascription  to  Isaiah  as  do  the  earlier  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  book,  there  are  differences  in 
style  and  vocabulary,  there  is  a  distinct 
progress  in  doctrine,  and  there  are  abundant 
intimations  of  “a  different  external  situation 
from  that  of  the  first  thirty-nine  chapters  of 
the  book.  ”  Of  this  Prof.  Smith  gave  numerous 
instances,  concluding  that  all  these  lines  of 
converging  proof  would  suffice  to  satisfy  every 
one  if  it  were  not  for  “the  supposed  necessity 
of  confirming  the  inerrancy  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  writers”.  This  supjiosed  necessity  he 
then  reviewed,  showing  that  to  hold  that 
these  statements  of  the  New  Testament  must 
be  taken  literally,  is  to  involve  us  in  a  hope¬ 
less  difficulty.  ‘^If  we  are  shut  up  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  drawn  by  the  inerrancist,  we  must 
deny  that  the  alleged  revelation  is  a  real  rev¬ 
elation.”  This  he  illustrated  from  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Scripture  which  contradict  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  world  revolves  on  its  axis. 
“You  tell  your  pupil  that  God  is  a  God  of 
truth ;  that  no  consideration  would  justify 
Him  in  stating  the  fact  falsely,  or  even  counte¬ 
nancing  in  His  Word,  without  correction  or 
protest,  false  statements  in  regard  to  it— will 
he  give  up  his  astronomical  theory  at  the  sup¬ 
posed  inerrant  affirmation?  He  cannot,  even 
though  convinced  that  his  salvation  depends 
upon  it.  You  have  compelled  him,  not  to  con¬ 
tradict  God,  but  to  reject  your  Bible  as  the 
Word  of  God.  ” 

To  correct  the  Old  Testament  facts  by  New 
Testament  statements  does  not  relieve  the 
difficulty,  because  the  facts  still  remain,  and 
“you  cannot  allow  misleading  indications  any 
more  than  you  can  allow  misleading  state¬ 
ments.  You  must  say  the  God  of  truth  could 
not  be  justified  by  any  consideration  in  coun¬ 
tenancing  in  His  Word  such  indications  of 
date  and  authorship  as  we  here  find  in  this 
book,  unless  they  were  according  to  truth.” 

“Would  it  not  be  better  to  modify  the  doctrine 
of  inspiration  so  as  to  allow  a  New  Testament 
writer  to  quote  an  Old  Testament  book  by  the 
name  which  it  currently  bears,  even  if  that 
name  be  not  scientifically  exact?  This  was  at 
least  the  idea  of  the  authors  the  pamphlet, 
and  this  is  what  they  tried  to  show.  ” 

Prof  Smith  then  summed  up  the  position 
of  things  when  this  attempt  was  made. 

“1.  It  was  a  time  of  doctrinal  discussion. 

“2.  Attention  was  prominently  called  to  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration  by  resolutions  in  the 
Presbytery 

“3.  The  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  a  doctrine 
of  peculiar  difficulty  owing  to  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  which  it  presents. 

“4.  Some  difference  of  theory  on  the  nature 
of  inspiration  has  always  been  allowed  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

“  5.  The  theory  which  posed  as  orhodox,  and 
which  dictated  the  agitation  in  the  Church, 
puts  the  whole  Christian  religion  at  the  mercy 
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Religion  in  History  and  in  Modern  Life. 
Together  with  an  Essay  on  the  Church  and 
the  Working  Classes.  By  A.  M.  Fairbairn, 
D.D. ,  Principal  of  Mansfleld  College,  Ox¬ 
ford.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph 
and  Company.  1894.  $1.50. 

Ten  years  ago  Principal  Fairbairn  delivered 
before  a  Working  Men’s  Institute  six  lectures 
on  the  subject  which  gives  the  principal  title 
to  this  book.  It  was  his  belief  that  the  proper 
way  to  stem  the  wave  of  irreligion  and  infi¬ 
delity  that  was  sweeping  over  the  artisan  class 
of  England,  was  to  show  the  true  nature  and 
action  of  the  Christian  Religion  as  it  has  re¬ 
vealed  and  fulfilled  itself  in  history.  The 
plan  of  this  course  was  based  upon  a  definition 
of  religion,  as  something  from  which  no  man 
could  escape,  something  which  included  far 
more  than  the  safety  and  welfare  of  man, 
something  by  which  the  ends  of  God  are  re¬ 
alized  through  man.  It  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  place  and  significance  in  history  of 
first,  the  Old  Testament,  and  then  of  the  New, 
the  former  being  a  revelation  of  God  as  a 
moral  God,  of  man  also  as  moral,  and  of  the 
State,  therefore,  as  a  moral  institution  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  inheiiting  and  universalizing  these  ideas. 
In  the  three  former  of  these  essays  Dr.  Fairbairn 
makes  three  significant  points :  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  Old  Testament  make  its  power 
all  the  more  wonderful ;  that  the  notion  that 
freedom  of  thought  in  matters  of  religion  is  a 
crime  (the  notion  on  which  the  persecution  of 
heretics  has  always  been  based)  is  a  pagan  no¬ 
tion,  and  exists  in  Christianity  through  the 
influence  of  paganism ;  and  that  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  idea  is  pagan  and  Jewish,  but  not  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  next  three  lectures  trace  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Christian  religion  down  to  the 
present  time,  showing  how  all  illuminating 
and  all  humanitarian  ideas  are  due  to  it.  In 
these  chapters  Dr.  Fairbairn  mainly  follows 
familiar  lines  and  contributes  little  that  is 
new  to  the  general  reader  of  to-day,  a  proof 
not  that  be  is  not  original,  but  that  a  vast 
amount  of  original  thought  has  become  popu¬ 
larized  within  the  ten  years  since  these  lec¬ 
tures  were  delivered. 

In  collecting  them  into  a  book  at  the  urgent 
request  of  many  friends  after  the  lapse  of 
years.  Dr.  Fairbairn  felt  it  impossible  not  to 
add  a  consideration  of  the  present  relations  of 
the  Church  and  the  laboring  classes.  This 
freshly  written  essay  is  placed  before  the  oth¬ 
er  six,  and  occupies  about  twice  as  much 
space  as  any  one  of  them.  Although  of  neces¬ 
sity  it  covers  ground  that  has  been  many 
times  traversed  in  the  past  few  years — notably 
in  America  by  Dr.  Josiah  Strong’s  New  Era 
and  Dr.  Herron’s  various  writings— Dr.  Fair¬ 
bairn  contributes  much  of  value  to  the  con¬ 
sideration.  One  point  made  in  the  preface  is 
worthy  of  especial  note.  In  this  time  of  much 
idealizing  as  to  what  ought  to  be,  much 
prophecying,  especially  in  novels,  as  to  what 
shortly  will  be,  in  the  reconstructed  economic 
world,  it  is  a  very  important  teaching  that 
ideals  do  not  so  much  produce  realities  as  be¬ 
come  apologies  for  their  absence.  As  a  practi¬ 
cal  measure  of  reform,  the  careful  study  of 
past  history,  especially  of  religious  history,  is 
worth  more  than  all  ideal  projections  into 
the  future.  The  historical  discussion  is  the 
eminently  practical  discussion. 


Therefore,  as  a  basis  of  his  study  of  the 
present  relation  of  the  Church  and  the  work¬ 
ing  classes.  Dr.  Fairbairn  reviews  the  past, 
asking  what  are  the  religious  causes  of  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  Church  to  the  work¬ 
ing  classes.  The  form  of  this  question  is  very 
significant ;  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  it  put 
the  other  way  around.  Dr.  Fairbairn  does, 
indeed,  consider  the  question  under  this  more 
usual  aspect — the  changed  attitude  of  the 
working  people  toward  the  Church ;  but  first 
he  notices  the  significance  of  the  new  “social” 
movements  in  the  Church,  Toynbee  Hall  and 
the  College  Settlements  and  the  like.  It  will 
probably  surprise  some  of  his  readers  that  be 
holds  that  the  effect  of  these  movements  has 
been  much  greater  upon  those  who  conduct 
them  than  on  those  for  whose  sake  they  were 
undertaken. 

It  will  also  surprise  many  (but  will  be  found 
worthy  of  consideration)  to  be  told  that  mod¬ 
ern  infidelity  is  not  a  cause  of  the  alienation 
of  the  working  classes  from  the  Church,  but 
rather,  its  effect.  Industrial  conditions,  es* 
pecially  the  introduction  of  factory  labor,  have 
actually  made  the  practice  of  religion  harder ; 
thus  and  through  other  influences  the  people 
have  drifted  away  from  the  Church,  and  so, 
rather  than  through  modern  science  for  ex¬ 
ample,  infidelity  has  gained  a  foothold. 

Yet  there  are  other  reasons.  Christianity 
is  in  a  constant  state  of  evolution;  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  Christianity  which  prevailed  two 
hundred  years  ago  are  far  below  the  standard 
of  to-day ;  but  with  all  its  evolution,  social 
evolution  has  been  far  more  rapid,  and  this 
has  put  the  laboring  people  at  a  disadvantage 
with  the  Church.  Moreover,  the  development 
of  popular  secular  education  has  been  im¬ 
mense,  while  popular  religious  education  has 
been  at  a  standstill.  The  young  are  taught  in 
matters  of  religion  pretty  nearly  what  they 
were  taught,  and  by  much  the  same  methods, 
as  before  reading  became  a  universal  accom¬ 
plishment.  But  now  every  man  can  read  and 
is  open  to  attacks  from  all  sides,  while 
nothing  is  done  to  fit  him  religiously  to  cope 
with  these  new  conditions.  Through  all  these 
conditions  come  about  the  alienation  of  the 
people  from  the  Church,  and  it  is  these  condi¬ 
tions  which  the  Church  must  address  herself 
to  meet. 

A  Valiant  Ignorance.  By  Mary  Angela 
Dickens.  New  York:  Macmillan  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1894.  $1. 

This  novel,  by  Charles  Dickens’s  grand¬ 
daughter,  has  a  stamp  of  individuality,  but 
totally  unlike  that  of  the  great  novelist.  In 
A  Valiant  Ignorance,  instead  of  viewing  a 
wonderful  kaleidoscope  of  living  pictures  from 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  with  all  their 
tragedy,  pathos,  and  humor,  we  are  made  to 
see  life  through  the  limitations  and  ignorance 
of  a  fashionable  woman,  for  whom  the  only 
realities  are  the  superficialities  of  life,  and 
whose  moral  code  is  the  etiquette  of  her  day. 
Such  a  conventional  and  unappreciative  woman 
is  placed  in  a  position  of  tremendous  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  in  her  mistaken  sense  of  her  duty 
to  her  son,  in  spite  of  her  real  devotion  to 
him,  lies  the  main  theme  of  the  story. 

The  son’s  inevitable  inheritance  of  bis  fath¬ 
er’s  evil  tendencies,  with  no  restraint  of  train¬ 
ing  or  position,  leads  to  a  series  of  wrong¬ 
doing  that  brings  on  disgrace  and  ruin.  The 
frivolous  mother,  out  of  love  for  her  son,  rises 
almost  to  a  noble  dignity  when  she  hurries  to 
him  in  his  disgrace,  but  ber  appeal  can  go  no 
further  than  to  beg  him  to  brave  it  out  and 
deny  his  wrong-doing,  so  as  to  regain  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  society.  The  deceived,  deserted,  yet 
innocent  wife’s  love  proves  the  stronger  and 
leads  him  to  accept  the  deserved  punishment 
and  begin  anew. 

The  story  is  depressing  in  tone,  for  all  the 


characters  are  either  bad,  frivolous,  or  nar¬ 
row,  redeemed  by  one  poor  factory  girl.  The 
development  of  the  characters,  however,  is 
careful  and  consistent,  and  the  heroine  is  a 
remarkable  psychological  study.  Too  much 
prominence  is  given  to  analysis,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  is  retarded  by  the  mechanism  of  detail 
and  explanation.  The  moral  tone,  however,  is 
sound. 

The  Experimental  Novel  and  Other  Essays. 
By  Emile  Zola ;  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Belle  M.  Harman.  New  York.  The 
Cassell  Publishing  Company. 

Zola’s  basis  is  fine.  Human  nature  as  it  is 
is  the  realm  of  the  novel,  and  the  first  requi¬ 
site  of  the  novelist  is  not  imagination  and  in¬ 
vention,  but  a  sense  of  reality,  with  a  strong 
individuality,  able  to  give  life  and  color  to 
the  realities  be  sees,  not  merely  to  reproduce 
them  as  with  a  photograph.  He  does  not 
claim  to  have  introduced  the  experimental 
novel,  to  have  created  the  realistic  school ;  no 
one  has  done  either ;  both  are  the  outcome  of 
the  scientific  age,  of  the  scientific  evolution 
of  the  centuiy.  This  view  explains  the  moral 
attitude  of  the  realistic  school.  The  natural¬ 
istic  novelist  must  not  pause  in  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  his  facts  to  upbraid  vice  or  applaud 
virtue,  any  more  than  a  chemist  comments  on 
bis  analysis. 

A  number  of  these  essays  are  devoted  to  the 
experimental  novel,  its  character,  its  exponents, 
its  place  in  literature,  its  infiuence,  and  its 
relation  to  the  Republic.  Several  of  them 
were  written  for  publication  in  Russia,  and  M. 
Zolas  apologizes  for  their  too  great  simplicity 
in  style  and  too  much  reserve  in  reasoning ; 
but  most  of  bis  readers  will  be  of  opinion  that 
in  this  very  simplicity  and  precision  lies  their 
charm.  “In  one  word,”  says  M.  Zola,  “the 
experimental  novel  is  the  literature  of  our  sci¬ 
entific  age,  as  the  classical  and  romantic  lit¬ 
erature  corresponded  to  a  scholastic  and  the¬ 
ological  age.”  It  is  the  present  duty  of  the 
novelist,  “as,  experimental  novelists,  to  show 
the  mechanism  of  the  useful  and  the  useless ; 
we  disengage  the  determinism  of  the  human 
and  social  phenomena  so  that,  in  their  turn, 
the  legislators  can  one  day  dominate  and  con¬ 
trol  these  phenomena.  In  a  word,  we  are 
working  with  the  whole  country  toward  that 
great  object,  the  conquest  of  nature  and  in¬ 
crease  of  man’s  power.”  This  is  pretty  high 
ground  for  a  novelist,  and  it  will  be  di£5cult  for 
many  readers  to  recognize  M.  Zola  in  this  guise. 

M.  Zola  chafes  at  the  public  censorship  of 
the  novelist,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  liberty 
of  the  newspapers.  He  has  made  a  collection 
of  newspaper  scandals  read  daily  by  women 
and  young  girls,  and  says  that  some  day  he  will 
publish  them  just  as  they  are  written,  to  let 
the  critic  compare  them  with  his  Zolas  novels. 
Of  course  the  whole  contention  centres  around 
the  question  whether  it  is  the  novelist  who  is 
to  acquaint  the  legislation  with  the  evils  of 
humanity.  Do  the  French  legislators  consult 
M.  Zola’s  novels  for  facts?  The  American 
method  surely  is  to  go  to  statistics  and  police 
and  court  reports,  and  notwithstanding  M. 
Zola’s  really  eloquent  and  interesting  plea, 
it  still  seems  best  to  confine  the  main  part  of 
the  horrors  to  such  reports. 

Rachel’s  Farm.  By  Annette  L.  Noble.  New 
York :  American  Tract  Society.  $1. 

Rachel  is  a  girl  who  has  been  reared  in  afflu¬ 
ence  and  has  received  a  good  education.  Being 
left  an  orphan  and  penniless,  she  first  tries  to 
earn  her  bread  while  living  in  the  city  with 
wealthy  but  worldly  relatives,  and  then  re¬ 
peats  the  experiment  in  the  country,  living 
with  a  good  old  homespun  aunt,  who  is  the 
very  salt  of  the  earth,  though  with  nothing 
like  “style”  about  her.  The  aim  of  the  story 
is  to  show  how  much  better  is  a  simple,  un¬ 
affected  country  life,  with  whatever  limita- 
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tions  it  may  have,  than  an  arduous  struggle 
for  existence  in  the  city.  Though  Rachel 
never  becomes  a  domestic  servant,  there  is  a 
very  pretty  episode  with  her  aunt’s  “help,” 
the  pretty  Phoebe,  who  tries  her  hand  as 
“saleslady”  in  New  York,  which  goes  very  far 
to  show  the  superiority  of  domestic  service 
over  factory  or  mercantile  work  for  girls. 

With  the  Wild  Flowers.  From  Pussy  Willow 
to  Thistledown.  A  Rural  Chronicle  of  our 
Flower  Friends  and  Foes,  Describing  them 
under  their  Familiar  English  Names.  By 
E.  M.  Hardinge.  New  York:  The  Baker 
and  Taylor  Company. 

We  hail  every  book  that  tends  to  make  peo¬ 
ple  open  their  eyes  and  hearts  to  the  wild 
flowers.  The  papers  of  which  this  little  vol¬ 
ume  is  composed  were  written  for  a  “family 
magazine”  and  a  daily  paper  and  hence  are 
entirely  “popular.  ”  So  much  the  better.  This 
author  proposes  to  make  the  people  see  not 
only  the  beauty,  but  the  reason  of  things, 
“why  the  leaves  are  hoary  and  the  blossoms 
are  salver  shaped,”  without  bothering  them 
with  the  knowledge  that  scientists  use  the 
words  canescent  and  hypocrateriform  in  these 
connections.  The  book  is  full  of  illustrations, 
and  full  of  interest  and  with  much  beautiful 
suggestion.  Mothers  and  children  should  read 
it  together  this  summer. 

Christian  Worship.  Its  Principles  and  Forms. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Richard.  D.  D.,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Homiletics  and  Ecclesiastical  The¬ 
ology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Get¬ 
tysburg,  and  the  Rev.  F.  V.  N.  Painter, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Literature  in  Roanoke  College.  Philadel¬ 
phia:  Lutheran  Publication  Society. 

The  purpose  of  these  authors  is  to  give  in 
summary  form  a  history  of  worship  and  at  the 
same  time  a  treatise  on  liturgies.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  which  has  attracted  more  attention 
in  Germany  than  in  this  country,  and  the  au¬ 
thors  have  availed  themselves  of  the  help  of¬ 
fered  by  German  writers.  Several  chapters 
are  given,  in  no  polemical  spirit,  to  the  forms 
of  worship  in  Reformed  Churches  (including 
the  Church  of  England),  which,  naturally,  are 
found  less  suitable  than  those  of  the  Lutheran, 
where  there  is  any  difference.  One  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  recent  liturgical 
movements  and  tendencies,  and  one  to  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  ministry  to  worship. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Those  who  took  Harper’s  Magazine  “long, 
long  ago,  ”  when  the  young  men  and  women 
of  to-day  were  babies,  or,  perhaps,  had  not 
yet  been  born,  will  remember  how  interesting 
they  found  Cord  and  Creese,  by  James  de 
Mille,  then  a  familiar  name  by  reason  of  his 
charmingly  humorous  “Dodge  Club”  papers. 
Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  have  added  this 
story  of  adventure  on  sea  and  land  to  their 
Franklin  Square  Library  (60  cents). 

Messrs.  Hunt  and  Eaton  issue  “A  Sympcsi- 
um”  of  articles  contributed  on  Non-Biblical 
Systems  of  Religion  to  the  Homiletic  Magazine 
by  such  writers  as  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Canon 
Rawlinson,  Sir  William  Muir,  and  others.  The 
“non-Biblical”  religions  considered  are  those 
of  ancient  Egypt  and  Canaan,  the  earlier 
Hellenic  and  ancient  Scandinavian  religions, 
and  Positivism  considered  as  a  religion.  The 
title  page  hardly  seems  to  cover  Rabbi  Eman¬ 
uel’s  paper  on  the  Jewish  Faith  or  the  com¬ 
parisons  by  Sir  William  Muir  and  Dr.  Rhys 
Davis  of  Islam  and  Buddhism,  respectively, 
with  Christianity,  nor,  perhaps,  the  Rev. 
William  Nicholson’s  two  articles  on  The  One 
Purely  Moral  Religion.  (90  cents). 

That  deeply  interesting  and  profoundly 
meaning  story  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  A 
Little  Journey  in  the  World,  has,  happily,  been 
issued  in  paper  covers  foi  summer  reading. 
If  stories  like  this  could  supplant  the  usual 
“railroad  novel,”  what  a  boon  to  mankind! 


But  for  this  purpose  they  must  be  sold  at  a 
lower  price  than  that  fixed  for  this  edition. 
We  wish  that  this  firm  would  issue  a  number  of 
its  excellent  American  novels  in  paper  at 
really  popular  prices.  It  would  be  a  true  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  (Harper  and  Brothers.  75 
cents. ) 

Mr.  B.  B.  Comegys  has  revised,  and  Fergus¬ 
on  Brothers  and  Company  have  published  the 
Service  Book  in  use  in  old  Grey  Friars,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  under  the  title  The  Scriptural  Prayer 
Book  for  Church  Sendees.  It  w’as  prepared  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Lee,  for  many  years  minister 
of  that  parish,  and  is  republished  now  in  the 
hope  that  in  some  cases  these  prayers  will  be 
used  instead  of  the  crude  extempore  prayers 
now  too  often  offered  from  the  pulpit,  and 
that  in  others  it  will  stimulate  ministers  to  a 
more  careful  preparation  of  their  pulpit  pray¬ 
ers. 

J.  A.  Wellmore  and  Company  issue,  in  a 
quarto  of  over  two  thousand  pages,  a 
reference  Bible,  which  is  only  too  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  “helps.”  It  is  far  too  cumbrous  a 
work  to  use  for  reading,  even  as  a  Family 
Bible,  but  as  a  reference  book  in  a  household 
where  books  must  be  few,  it  will  doubtless 
prove  very  valuable.  The  work  includes  Com¬ 
prehensive  Bible  Helps,  edited  and  revised  by 
Dr.  Philip  Schaff ;  Dr.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock’s 
Complete  Analysis  of  the  Holy  Bible ;  Dr. 
John  Eadie’s  revised  Cruden’s  Concordance, 
and  several  maps. 

In  A  Gentleman  of  France  Mr.  Stanley  J. 
Weyman  shows  that  the  best  days  of  the  his¬ 
torical  novel  are  yet  to  be,  that  the  lessons 
taught  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  not  been  for¬ 
gotten.  The  time  is  that  intensely  interesting 
period  of  war  and  intrigue  that  terminated 
with  the  accession  of  Henry  of  Navarre  to  the 
throne  of  France.  The  book  belongs  frankly 
to  the  romantic  school,  but  Mr.  Weyman  has 
so  far  gone  to  school  to  the  realists  that  ro¬ 
mance  with  him  means,  not  the  impossible, 
that  which  is  untrue  alike  to  life  and  to 
human  character,  but  that  elevation  of  fact 
into  the  sphere  of  the  ideal  where  alone  the 
whole  truth  of  the  fact  can  be  seen.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  work  is  intense,  yet  in  a  certain 
sense,  leisurely;  there  are  none  of  the  kaleide- 
scopic  changes  that  are  so  apt  to  confuse  and 
weary  the  reader  in  historical  romances.  The 
author  takes  time  to  “set  his  scene”  carefully 
and  clearly,  and  then  the  action  is  as  rapid  as 
the  interested  reader  could  desire.  There  are 
many  characters,  but  only  a  few  are  selected 
for  special  development ;  in  all  this  Mr.  Wey- 
man’s  dramatic  instinct  is  true.  The  Gentle¬ 
man  of  France  himself  is  a  noble  character, 
and  the  heroine,  the  beautiful,  wilful,  brave- 
hearted  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vire,  is  a  creation 
worthy  of  the  pains  with  which  she  has  been 
made  to  live  in  this  book. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company  issue  Mathematics 
for  Common  Schools,  by  John  H.  Walsh,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  being  an  Arithmetic  in  three 
parts,  elementary,  intermediate,  and  higher. 
The  special  features  of  the  work  are  the  almost 
total  omission  of  rules  and  definitions,  the 
number  of  examples,  the  adoption  of  the 
equation  in  the  evolution  of  arithmetical 
problems,  and  the  introduction  of  the  elements 
of  algebra  and  geometry. 

The  Macmillans  have  done  the  public  a  kind 
ness  in  issuing  in  their  School  Library  a  well 
made  edition  of  Charles  Kingsley’s  Toum  Geol¬ 
ogy.  These  popular  lectures  in  geology  were 
delivered  before  the  Chester  (England)  Natural 
History  Society,  and  were  intended,  not  only 
to  give  a  general  outline  of  geology,  but 
rather  to  show  how  to  study  and  how  to  ob¬ 
serve;  in  other  words,  Kingsley  desired  to 
teach  correct  habits  of  thought. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

In  the  Atlantic  for  June  is  a  charming  sketch 
of  Ingonish,  By  Land  and  Sea,  by  Frank 
Bolles,  whose  feeling  for  nature  was  so  sincere 
and  so  refined  that  every  new  word  of  his 
makes  the  sadness  of  his  loss  the  keener.  An¬ 
other  delightful  out  door  paper  is  A  Summer 
in  the  Scillies,  by  J.  William  White.  Many  of 
bis  readers  doubtless  felt,  like  him,  impelled 
by  Besant’s  Armorel  of  Lyonesse  to  seek  out 
those  mystic  isles ;  he  alone  we  almost  hope 
was  happy  enough  to  do  so— it  would  be  too 
bad  to  have  those  enchanted  islands  overrun 
by  tourists.  There  is  an  important  paper  that 
ought  to  be  “suggestive”  to  our  city  fathers 
and  others,  on  Hamburg’s  New  Sanitary  Im¬ 
pulse,  by  Albert  Shaw.  The  cholera  “scare” 
has  wrought  out  the  peaceable  fruits  of  sani¬ 
tary  righteousness  in  Hamburg  it  appears. 
There  are  many  other  good  articles,  some  fine 
criticism  of  Parson’s  Dante  and  Van  Brunt’s 
Greek  Series,  and  the  Contributor’s  Club  fur¬ 
nishes  as  it  often  does,  considerable  “thought 
stuff.  ” 

John  Burroughs,  in  a  chapter  of  Field  Notes 
in  The  Century  for  June,  says  that  the  eye  al¬ 
ways  sees  what  it  wants  to  see,  and  the  ear 
hears  what  it  wants  to  hear.  Some  people  see 
four-leaved  clovers  wherever  they  look  into 
the  grass,  and  he  tells  of  a  friend  of  his  who 
picks  up  Indian  relics  all  about  the  fields ;  he 
has  Indian  relics  in  his  eye.  “I  have  seen  him 
turn  out  of  the  path  at  right  angles,  as  a  dog 
will  when  he  scents  something,  and  walk 
straight  away  several  rods,  and  pick  up  an  In¬ 
dian  pounding-stone.  He  saw  it  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye.  ”  This  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  every  day  side  of  animate  na¬ 
ture  is  vouchsafed  to  few. 

The  May  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
contains  two  papers  by  the  late  Dr.  L  S.  Mer- 
riam  of  Cornell,  who,  had  he  lived,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  occupied  a  position  among  the 
leading  American  economists.  One  of  these, 
on  Money  as  a  Measure  of  Value,  is  his  last 
finished  production.  The  other  is  an  unfin¬ 
ished  study  on  the  subjecc  of  Deferred  Pay¬ 
ments,  which  has  been  edited  by  Prof.  J.  B. 
Clark  of  Amherst. 

Prof.  William  .Martin  Conway,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Alpine  Club,  has  completed 
his  account  of  his  adventures  and  discoveries 
in  the  unknown  regions  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
his  work.  Climbing  in  the  Himalayas,  is  to  be 
published  shortly  by  D.  Appleton  and  Com¬ 
pany.  This  work  contains  a  minute  record  of 
one  of  the  most  important  and  thrilling  geo¬ 
graphical  enterprises  of  the  century,  an  expe¬ 
dition  made  in  1892,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  Royal  Society, 
the  British  Association,  and  the  Government 
of  India. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company:  My  Summer  in 
a  Mormon  Village;  Florence  A.  Merriam. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Perlycross;  R.  D.  Black- 

more. - A  Traveler  from  Altruria;  W.  D.  Howells. 

- Pastime  Stories;  Thomas  Nelson  Page. - From 

the  Easy  Chair.  Third  Series.  George  William 
Curtis. - A  I.iikely  Story;  W.  D.  Howells. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Maximilian  and  Carlotta; 
John  M.  Taylor. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son:  The  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians:  James  Denney. 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company:  A  Bunch  of 
Wild  Flowers  for  the  Children;  Ida  Prentice  Whit¬ 
comb. 

G.  W.  Dillingham:  The  Unknown  Life  of  Jesus 
Christ;  Nicolas  Notovitch. 

The  Editors.  Clinton,  N.  Y.  The  Clark  Prize 
Book;  Edited  by  Melvin  Gilbert  Dodge  and  Daniel 
Wyette  Burke. 

The  Mason  Long  Publishing  Company.  Fort 
Wayne,  la.  A  Cloud  of  Witnesses;  Stephen  Abbot 
Korthrop. 

Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn:  Grammar  School 

Geography;  John  N.  Tilden. - Plain  and  Solid 

Geometry;  Webster  Wells. - Elementary  Compo¬ 

sition  and  Rhetoric;  William  Edward  Mead. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  June:  Atlantic;  ReWew  of  Reviews;  New 
England  Magazine;  North  American;  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan;  American  Journal  of  Science;  Popular  Astro¬ 
nomy;  Littell;  Preacher’s  Magazine;  Ladies’  Home 
Journal;  Good  Housekeeping;  Blue  and  Gray; 
Lamp  of  Life. 
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WORK  AMONO  THE  HIGHER  CLASSES  OF 
CHINA. 

By  Bev.  Gilbert  Beid. 

I  have  been  a  missionary  in  China  over  ten 
years.  My  persona]  work  has  been  very  diver¬ 
sified,  with  more  and  more  special  attention 
to  dealing  with  the  Chinese  officials.  All  this 
has  been  well  understood  by  friends  at  home. 

During  the  furlough  granted  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  from  the  1st  of  February,  1893,  to 
the  last  of  April,  1894,  there  has  been  plenty 
of  work  at  home,  mainly  in  the  interests  of 
the  Board  and  of  missions  in  general.  During 
this  period  I  have  spoken  some  350  times,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  This  has  re¬ 
quired  a  great  deal  of  travel,  and  taken  a 
great  deal  of  time.  In  addition  I  have  spent 
over  a  month  in  Washington,  seeking  better 
legislation  for  the  Chinese.  I  have  also  writ¬ 
ten  six  articles  for  magazines,  some  thirty  for 
the  newspapers,  besides  keeping  up  public  in¬ 
terest  through  addresses  and  interviews  The 
expense  to  the  Board  for  the  year  and  three 
months  was  about  §540. 

As  the  time  for  return  to  China  has  come 
round,  the  great  question  which  has  arisen  in 
my  mind  has  been  that  of  carrying  out  the 
work  among  the  upper  classes,  making  that  a 
definite  and  special  work,  in  which  I  could 
labor  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  The  Board  has 
given  its  opinion,  in  which  I  concur,  that  “it 
would  be  better  to  carry  on  such  a  work  upon 
an  independent  basis  and  without  organic  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Mission.”  The  most  cordial 
feeling  exists  between  the  Board  and  myself, 
and  I  hope  in  due  time  to  bring  about  the 
same  cordiality  with  other  denominations,  so 
that  we  can  all  work  together  for  the  common 
end,  the  conversion  of  the  great  Empire  of 
China. 

The  way  is  now  open  for  cultivating  a  spe¬ 
cial  work  as  an  aid  to  all  missions.  Whatever 
is  done  or  planned  will  be  in  harmony  with 
the  efforts  of  all  my  missionary  co-laborers, 
whose  work  I  fully  appreciate.  That  which  I 
undertake  is  simply  a  division  of  labor,  in 
which  those  working  on  different  lines  coop¬ 
erate  for  the  general  good. 

The  missionary  work  in  China  is  still  beset 
>vith  difficulties  and  perils.  The  country  is  by 
no  means  in  a  tranquil  state.  How  to  promote 
a  more  friendly  feeling  between  the  influential 
men  of  China  and  our  missionary  organization  is 
a  very  great  task,  and  all  that  I  hope  to  do,  is 
to  be  of  some  little  aid.  Grateful  for  all  the 
opportunities  of  the  past  in  gaining  the  favor 
of  many  Chinese  mandarins,  I  cannot  but  ac¬ 
knowledge  a  peculiar  duty  in  utilizing  all  such 
opportunities  for  a  better  understanding  in  the 
future.  I  seek  the  welfare  of  China  and  the 
success  of  all  true  missionary  undertakings. 
If  the  acquaintance  already  made  can  only 
continue  and  grow,  good  will  result  to  the 
whole  work.  From  the  friendliness  of  certain 
Chinese  officials  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  will 
aid  me.  I  only  ask  for  the  same  confidence 
and  support  from  friends  at  home. 

As  this  special  work  among  the  upper  classes 
will  be  directed  to  the  benefit  of  all  missions, 
may  I  not  look  for  help  from  all  denomina¬ 
tions?  I  especially  desire  that  persons  of 
wealth  and  standing  should  aid  in  this  work 
among  a  class  similar  to  their  own.  By  this 
means  men  and  women  of  influence  here  in 
America  may  reach  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  who,  though  of  another  race  and 
language,  may  become  their  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  in  a  common  faith  and  hope. 

The  expense  the  first  year  will  be  small,  as 
the  beginning  is  only  an  humble  one.  Except 
the  salaries  to  the  few  who  are  thus  engaged, 
there  will  be  only  the  expense  of  securing  a 
little  equipment  in  apparatus  and  books  that 
will  interest  the  educated  Chinese.  The  whole 


will  not  be  more  than  seven  or  eight  thousand 
dollars.  What  is  lacking  in  apparatus  will  be 
supplied  as  far  as  possible  from  increased  per¬ 
sonal  exertion.  I  shall  spend  as  little  as  possi¬ 
ble  on  myself,  and  as  much  as  possible  on  the 
work. 

All  who  feel  willing  to  share  in  this  new 
venture  for  doing  good  we  shall  look  upon  as 
our  benefactors,  to  whom  I  shall  report  from 
time  to  time.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  giving 
to  my  work  should  lead  any  to  withdraw  their 
regular  contributions  to  the  great  Boards  of 
the  Church.  But  surely  there  are  enough 
who,  after  doing  all  that,  can  still  afford  some¬ 
thing  over  for  this  special  missionary  work. 

Friends  ready  to  cooperate  may  confer  with 
me  by  letter  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  and  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  present  may  be  sent  to  me  di¬ 
rectly  or  to  the  bankers.  Brown  Brothers  & 
Co.,  59  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  made 
payable  to  my  account. 

Trusting  in  the  same  Providence  that  has  led 
me  hitherto,  I  look  forward  into  the  future 
with  calmness  of  spirit,  and  day  by  day  will 
seek  to  follow  as  He  shall  lead  the  way. 


THE  PROTESTANT  APOSTACY. 

By  Thomas  C.  Hall,  Chicago. 

The  nr-ore  the  student  reads  of  the  first  three 
centuries  of  church  history,  the  more  does  he 
realize  how  just  is  the  charge  against  the 
Roman  Church  of  a  great  apostacy.  It  was 
because  the  Church  followed  the  line  of  the 
least  resistance,  that  in  many  instances  she 
seemed  to  gain  some  of  her  greatest  victories, 
and  it  was  because  the  line  of  the  least  resist¬ 
ance  was  often  the  line  of  compromise  and 
ambition,  that  her  seeming  victories  proved 
in  the  end  disastrous  defeats. 

The  ambition  of  Christian  leaders  founded 
the  Church  upon  the  hope  of  a  political 
supremacy,  and  the  Roman  Empire  was  too 
tempting  a  heritage  to  be  refused,  when  at  last 
in  its  weakness  it  became  ready  to  surrender 
to  Christian  leaders.  The  frightful  catastro 
phe  was  that,  when  thus  tempted,  political 
supremacy  usurped  the  place  of  Christian 
principle.  This  was  the  temptation  that 
faced  our  Lord  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  not 
supposable  for  a  moment  that  He  was  tempted 
to  accept  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  simply 
for  their  own  sake,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
that  they  might  be  made  subject  to  d'vine 
authority.  His  victory  was  the  refusal  of 
political  power  as  the  method  of  His  conflict, 
and  accepting  the  cross  as  the  only  way  for 
the  establishment  of  His  Father’s  kingdom. 

The  Reformation  was  a  returning  to  Christ. 
First  and  foremost,  it  was  a  moral  movement. 
The  scoffs  and  jeers  of  the  literary  world,  the 
contempt  and  ridicule  of  poet  and  playright, 
were  all  unheeded  by  the  Papacy  at  Rome. 
It  could  afford,  not  only  to  bear  the  jest  and 
jibe,  but  even  to  take  part  in  the  laughter  and 
applaud  the  wit.  But  when  a  few  loyal 
men,  under  the  inspiration  of  a  new  moral 
purpose,  lifted  up  the  Christ  of  history  and 
unchained  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament, 
then  it  was  that  the  Roman  hierarchy  bestirred 
itself  to  put  down  what  it  rightly  realized 
could  only  end  in  its  ruin.  That  return  to 
Christ  was  the  significant  event  of  European 
history. 

But  now  we  behold  a  Protestant  anarchy 
that  is  calling  forth  the  jibe  and  jeer,  the 
scoff  and  jest,  the  contempt  of  the  novelist, 
and  the  silent  indifference  of  the  great,  un- 
Christlike  world.  Protestantism  in  its  power 
can  afford  to  talk  mildly  of  confederation  and 
comity,  but  it  is  guilty  of  an  apostacy  scarcely 
less  significant  than  the  political  apostacy  of 
the  first  four  centuries.  We  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  build  a  Church  upon  human  opinions, 
upon  creeds,  upon  rites  of  baptism,  doctrines, 
and  church  government.  On  these  things  the 


New  Testament  is,  for  the  most  part,  abso¬ 
lutely  silent.  The  great  foundation  stone,  the 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  may  use  for  the 
adorning  of  our  temples  and  for  the  rhetoric 
of  the  pulpit.  It  may  form  a  convenient 
thing  to  point  at,  but  it  is  emphatically  not 
the  basis  of  union  in  Protestantism,  nor  will 
any  union  of  Protestantism  be  of  any  value 
until  it  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  we  can 
come  together. 

We  have  a  loyalty  to  creed,  to  theories  of 
inspiration,  to  antiquated  traditions,  and  men 
calling  themselves  Christians,  who  have 
ground  their  heels  into  the  very  necks  of 
their  brethren  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  rise 
to  defend  these  creeds  and  to  propagate  these 
opinions,  for  they  form  a  shelter  between 
them  and  the  cross,  and  hide  from  them  the 
look  of  agony  and  reproach  in  the  face  of  the 
thrice  crucified  Saviour. 

Protestantism  can  never  be  fused  into  effec¬ 
tive  unity  on  the  basis  of  intellectual  opinion, 
nor  will  any  new  creed,  much  less  revisions  of 
old  confessions,  hold  out  any  hope  of  a  res¬ 
toration  of  real  power  and  saving  grace.  We 
can  only  look  and  hope  for  a  new  baptism  of 
God’s  Holy  Spirit  that  will  speak  to  men’» 
hearts  and  compel  men  to  choose  whether 
they  shall  lift  up  the  cross  of  Christ's  self- 
sacrifice  over  a  recreant  civilization.  Ameri¬ 
can  Protestantism  boasts  of  its  increasing^ 
numbers,  its  enormous  wealth,  and  its  so- 
called  benevolence.  Never  was  there  a  time 
in  Jewish  history  when  outwardly  Judaism 
seemed  either  more  prosperous  or  more  self- 
confident  than  at  the  time  of  Christ.  Juda¬ 
ism  was  respected  by  Rome,  and  had  immense 
power  with  Caesar.  She  was  wealthy  beyond 
all  the  dreams  of  the  poor  little  band  of  pil¬ 
grims  that  left  Babylon  four  hundred  years 
before.  She  could  boast  of  hundreds  of  syna¬ 
gogues  scattered  all  over  the  Roman  world, 
and  even  half  foreign  potentates  were  proud 
to  build  temples  to  the  honor  of  Judaism,  to 
claim  some  touch  of  Jewish  blood,  and  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  Jehovah  as  their  God.  But  Juda¬ 
ism  was  thriving  upon  the  house  of  the  widow 
torn  from  her  under  the  forms  of  law.  The 
synagogues  fattened  upon  the  money  that  was 
wrung  from  the  oppressed  nations,  and  the 
hierarchy  was  securely  entrenched  in  its  self- 
righteousness  and  respectability,  neglecting 
the  people  who  knew  not  the  law  and  were 
accursed,  and  calling  vainly  upon  Jehovah, 
even  while  His  avenging  sword  hung  over  the 
temple.  Before  Jerusalem  there  were  two 
alternatives,  to  accept  Christ  with  all  that  it 
meant  of  struggle  with  triumphant  prosper¬ 
ity,  or  to  crucify  the  Christ  and  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God.  Jerusalem  crucified 
the  Christ ;  the  page  of  history  tells  the  rest. 

Before  both  Roman  and  Protestant  commu¬ 
nions  in  these  United  States  there  is  standing 
the  crucified  Saviour  with  the  same  question 
on  His  lips  to-day  as  of  old,  “What  think  ye 
of  Me?”  Before  us  is  the  alternative  of  a 
death  grapple  with  the  powers  of  unright¬ 
eousness,  that  have  usurped  the  places  in  our 
churches  and  governed  in  our  councils,  or  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God,  to  have 
church  history  write  once  more  the  story  of 
apostacy  and  its  penalty. 


The  sins  of  Christian  nations  cannot  be 
rightly  charged  to  Christianity,  for  it  does  not 
sanction,  but  forbids  them.  So-called  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  sometimes  do  frightfully  tin  Chris¬ 
tian  things,  or  at  least  allow  them  to  be  done, 
and  for  this  they  will  be  called  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  by  the  God  of  justice  and  judgment. 
Where  Christianity  is  not  known,  or  where  it 
has  been  ignored  and  rejected,  it  withholds 
the  evidence  of  its  power;  but  where  it  has 
been  accepted  it  does  not  shrink  from  the  test, 
but  rather  triumphs  in  its  achievements.  Its 
attitude  toward  mankind  is  marked  by  grac¬ 
ious  urgency,  not  compulsion  ;  by  gentle  con¬ 
descension,  not  pride. 


FOKWABD!  FORWARD! 

By  James  A.  Worden,  B.D. 

Israel  journeying  through  the  wilderness 
had  God’s  angel  for  signal  officer.  When  the 
cloud  was  taken  up  from  over  the  tabernacle, 
the  children  of  Israel  went  onward  in  all  their 
journeyings.  To-day  the  pillar  of  providence 
is  moving,  and  commands,  “Forward,"  to  our 
Church’s  Sabbath-school  missionary  work. 

Calls  have  come  from  twenty  States  and 
territories  for  men  to  gather  the  children  in. 

•  From  the  everglades  and  orange  groves  of 
Florida,  from  the  rice  fields  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  from  the  pine  forests  of  North  Carolina, 
from  the  Southern  Empire  State  of  Georgia, 
from  the  mountain  region  of  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  from  the  northern 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  from  the  west  and 
northern  portions  of  Wisconsin,  from  the 
white  harvest  fields  of  Minnesota,  from  Iowa, 
Indian  Territory,  and  that  territory  bom  in 
a  day,  Oklahoma,  and  “the  Strip,”  from  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  from  Colorado’s 
canons  and  plains,  from  the  wastes  of  New 
Mexico,  from  the  vast  plains  of  Idaho,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Oregon,  and  “the  land  of  the  fruits 
and  flowers,”  California,  are  seen  God’s  cloud 
and  fire,  onward  moving  and  beckoning  us — 
Forward ! 

As  we  look  and  listen,  we  bear  with  our 
hearts  the  cry  of  myriads  of  children,  pleading 
for  the  Bread  of  Life..  What  response  shall 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  its  Sabbath - 
schools  make  to  this  lifted  signal?  The  offer¬ 
ing  of  Children’s  Day  will  measure  our  love, 
our  gratitude,  our  appreciation  of  the  divine 
movement  of  providence,  and  of  the  grand 
and  awful  time  in  which  we  are  living. 

Let  every  one,  then,  give  as  God  has  pros¬ 
pered  them,  and  additional  Sabbath  school 
missionaries  will  go  forth  to  many  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  the  solitary  place  will  be  glad  for 
them  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Not  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  debt,  but  for  means  of  a  forward 
movement,  I  plead  for  money. 

SOME  TELLING  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

By  Sdward  T.  Bromfleld,  B.D. 

Two  years  ago  when  I  began  to  investigate 
this  subject  of  Sabbath-school  missions  in  its 
relation  to  home  evangelization,  I  felt  appalled 
at  the  array  of  facts  before  me.  It  seemed 
that  so  far  from  the  Sabbath -school  making 
steady  advances,  it  was  really  losing  ground. 
From  every  point  of  view  there  stood  out  in 
bold  relief  the  fact  that  the  school  population 
was  growing  faster  than  the  Sabbath -school 
enrollment.  That  is  the  fact  still,  but  it  is 
offset  by  another  fact,  namely,  that  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  is  steadily  lessening  the  gap.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  reach  the 
point  where  the  increase  in  Sabbath-school 
enrollment  will  exceed  that  of  the  school  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  tide  is  turning  in  favor  of  the 
Sabbath -school. 

The  school  population  of  the  United  States 
in  1890,  reckoning  the  school  age  as  between 
five  and  twenty,  inclusive,  was  in  round  num 
bers  33,500,000.  The  average  annual  increase 


been  maintained  during  the  past  three  years, 
the  school  population  to-day  should  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  33,700,000 ;  it  is  more  probably 
34,000,000.  Of  these  about  8,000,000  are 
Roman  Catholics,  and  31,000,000  Protestants. 

The  total  enrollment  in  Protestant  Sunday- 
schools  in  1803  was  a  little  over  eleven  millions 
including  teachers  and  adult  scholars.  About 
one-fourth  were  over  tweny-one,  leaving  the 
Protestant  Sunday-school  enrollment  in  the 
neighborhood  of  8,800,000. 

Deduct  8,300,000  from  31,000,000,  and  we 
have  an  army  of  13,700,000  Protestant  young 
persons  of  school  age  outside  of  the  Sabbath- 
school.  Add  a  similar  proportion  from  the 
Romc.n  Catholic  school  population,  and  the 
total  swells  up  to  14,500,000. 

What  are  the  churches  doing  to  bring  these 
young  people  into  the  Sabbath  •  school  ?  Through 
various  denominational  and  undenominational 
agencies  the  Protestant  Church  brought  in 
during  the  past  three  years  a  yearly  average  of 
397,097  enrolled  members,  teachers,  and  schol¬ 
ars  of  all  ages.  Deduct  one -fourth  of  these  as 
being  over  twenty-one,  and  we  have  an  aver¬ 
age  annual  increase  of  397,833  from  the  school 
population  into  our  Protestant  Sabbath-schools. 

The  statistics  for  1890  show  an  average  an¬ 
nual  increase  for  three  years  preceding  1890  of 
160,936,  on  the  foregoing  basis  of  reckoning, 
as  against  an  average  annual  increase  of  397,- 
823  for  the  three  years  following  1890.  In 
other  words,  the  Sabbath -school  enrollment 
has  increased  from  about  40  per  cent,  to  about 
60  per  cent. ,  of  the  gain  in  school  population. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  earnest  and 
well  directed  labors  of  the  friends  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  have  produced  signal  results  and 
a  decided  advance  has  been  made  all  along  the 
line. 

Figures  are  sometimes  eloquent  and  soul- 
moving.  And  in  this  case  they  mean  a  great 
deal  more  than  tongue  or  pen  can  express. 
We  now  know  that  in  the  dark  and  toilsome 
journey  there  is  light  ahead.  The  army  of 
God  is  moving  on  to  victory.  America  is  to 
be  won  and  held  for  Christ. 

BEVrEW  OF  THE  TEAK’S  WORK. 

The  number  of  new  schools  organized  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  in  the  different  States  and 
territories  by  our  Sabbath-school  missionaries 
was  870.  To  these  must  be  added  348  reorgan¬ 
izations  in  the  case  of  schools  which  had  be¬ 
come  defunct,  and  also  of  83  schools  organized 
under  a  standing  offer  of  the  Board  to  supply 
hymnbooks,  lesson  helps,  papers,  and  Bibles 
to  any  person  organizing  a  Presbyterian  school. 
This  brings  the  year’s  list  of  schools  up  to 
1,300.  In  the  first  two  classes  of  schools  there 
were  gathered  in  4,707  teachers  and  40,467 
scholars. 

Besides  establishing  these  schools  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  visited  or  aided  8,469  schools,  visited 
70,411  families,  delivered  9,644  addresses,  and 
travelled  591,956  miles. 

The  literature  circulated  during  the  year  by 
‘’he  missionaries  personally  comprised  6,820 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  which  were  given 


and  5,207  volumes  sold.  In  addition,  the 
grants  made  by  the  Sabbath -school  and  Mis¬ 
sionary  Committee  were  15,837  volumes  and 
14.730,850  pages  of  tracts  and  periodicals. 

The  contributions  from  churches.  Sabbath - 
schools,  and  individuals  to  the  Board  during 
the  year  were  89,552.08,  nearly  $2,000  more 
than  the  year  before.  The  contributions  from 
Sabbath-schools  were  $1,088.15  in  advance. 

The  cash  receipts  of  the  Board  from  its  peri¬ 
odicals  amounted  to  $156,765.76;  from  books 
and  tracts,  $94,708.8. 

The  total  income  of  the  Sabbath-school  and 
Missionary  Departments  from  all  sources  was 
$124,162.71,  and  its  expenditures,  $138,041.34. 


A  TEAR'S  RECORD. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Matheson,  one  of  our  Minnesota 
missionaries,  writes:  In  the  twelve  months 
that  I  have  labored  in  this  field,  I  have  trav¬ 
elled  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  miles,  visited  two  hundred  and  eight 
families,  organized  and  reorganized  eleven 
Sunday-schools,  visited  and  aided  twenty-four 
other  Sunday-schools.  But  voiceless  figures 
give  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  what  this 
really  means.  At  least  one  thousand  children, 
parents,  and  teachers  have  been  brought  into 
the  study  of  the  Word  of  God. 

I  also  delivered  two  hundred  and  five  ad¬ 
dresses,  that  is,  I  spoke  on  an  average  a  little 
more  than  every  second  day  in  the  year.  In 
these  meetings  held  by  me  and  ably  assisted 
by  pastors  of  our  churches,  one  hundred  and 
seven  persons  professed  to  have  found  salva¬ 
tion  in  believing  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
making  three  more  than  two  souls  for  every 
Sabbath  in  the  year.  I  distributed  four  thou¬ 
sand  pages  of  tracts  and  three  hundred  and 
ninety  volumes  of  religious  literature. 

A  Tiresome  Experience. 

Mr.  R.  Mayens,  one  of  our  colored  Sunday- 
school  missionaries  in  South  Carolina,  thus 
describes  a  journey  undertaken  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  distributing  clothing  among  poor  peo¬ 
ple  of  color: 

“The  horse  which  was  ‘hitched’  to  the  wagon 
was  a  portly  looking  animal,  but  he  proved 
unequal  to  the  task  of  drawing  a  dray  with 
three  men  and  a  barrel  of  clothing  on  level 
ground,  even  before  we  left  Sumter.  Whether 
up  or  down  hill  the  horse  showed  no  signs  of 
going  faster  than  a  walk.  By  night  we 
crossed  a  small  river,  and  after  jogging  along 
a  log-road  a  short  distance,  we  took  to  push¬ 
ing  the  dray  from  behind.  This  did  not  ex- 
pediate  matters,  as  the  horse  seemed  unwill¬ 
ing  even  to  be  pushed.  We  then  did  what  was 
better,  we  took  the  horse  out  and  one  of  us 
pushed  and  another  pulled  the  wagon  till  we 
reached  our  destination.  ” 

Good  Work  In  Kansas. 

“Glancing  back  over  the  year,”  writes  Rev. 
J.  S.  Phillips  from  Kansas,  “  I  find,  that  your 
missionaries  in  this  district  have  organized 
thirty-six  new  Sabbath-schools,  with  1,412 
members;  given  books  and  tracts  to  4,364 


for  the  preceding  ten  years  was  about  418,000.  away;  82,219  volumes  given  away,  2,618,548  families ;  delivered  711  sermons  and  addresses. 
Supposing  this  proportion  of  increase  to  have  pages  of  tracts  and  periodicals  given  away,  and  travelled,  mostly  by  wagon,  48,014  miles. 
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Each  missionary  has  held  a  number  of  evan- 1 
gelistic  services,  resulting  in  a  total  of  more 
than  100  professed  conversions,  many  of  whom 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.” 

Sabbath-8chool  Work  In  China. 

Rev.  J.  N.  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  Ningpo, 
writes :  Thanks  to  your  kindness  we  are  able 
to  have  the  Sunday-school  Lessons  in  China 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  keep  it  up.  I  have  prepared 
the  lessons  in  the  Shanghai  dialect,  and  these 
are  used  in  Shanghai  and  Sorchow  by  all  the 
American  missions.  The  Chinese  Religious 
Tract  Society  have  these  lessons  put  into  Man¬ 
darin  and  they  are  used  in  several  places, 
practically  all  over  the  empire,  wherever  there 
are  Sunday-schools  established.  Since  coming 
to  Ningpo  I  have  been  asked  to  prepare  a 
Ningpo  version  of  the  lessons.  All  this  goes 
to  show  that  the  lessons  are  generally  accept¬ 
able.  I  make  use  of  the  Westminster  Ques¬ 
tion  Book  in  preparing  the  lessons,  and  often 
receive  valuable  suggestions  from  it.  So  that 
directly,  as  well  as  indirectly,  your  Board  is 
helping  the  Sunday-school  work  on  the  foreign 
field. 

How  a  I-ady  Became  a  Mlasionary. 

Rev.  S.  K.  Ferguson  of  Iowa  writes :  I  pre¬ 
sented  a  work  entitled,  “Among  the  Alaskans,” 
to  a  Christian  woman.  She  loanded  it  to  a 
lady  residing  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  who  be¬ 
came  deeply  interested  in  it.  The  more  she 
read  the  deeper  became  her  conviction  that 
she  should  do  something  for  that  benighted 
people.  After  mature  deliberation  and  con¬ 
sultation  with  her  pastor,  she  resolved  to  de¬ 
vote  herself  to  the  work  of  a  missionary  among 
the  Alaskans.  She  sought  and  obtained  a 
commission  from  our  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  and  is  now  laboring  as  a  missionary  in 
that  country.  I  write  this  simply  to  let  you 
know  of  the  good  which  is  being  done  by  the 
literature  of  our  Board  so  generously  granted 
for  distribution. 

The  8abbath-Scliool  Mistttoiiary  aii  Evanfl^ellst. 

While  the  Church  in  Assembly,  Synod,  and 
Presbytery  is  discussing  lay  -  evangelistic 
work,  the  Sabbath-school  missionary  offers  a 
practical  solution  of  the  problem.  The  great 
majority  of  men  employed  in  this  work  are 
laymen.  It  is  now  understood  among  them 
that  the  work  calls  for  qualifications  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  order,  which  can  be  vastly  improved  by 
special  training.  It  is  for  the  Church  to  sup¬ 
ply  that  special  training  to  all  who  desire  it 
and  prove  their  possession  of  the  necessary 
qualifications.  Practical  experience  in  the 
field  may  be  advantageously  alternated  by 
periods  of  instruction.  The  recent  Sabbath- 
school  missionary  conferences  in  Minneapolis, 
Chicago,  and  other  places,  prove  that  the  work 
itself  begets  a  thirst  for  instruction  in  Biblical 
and  general  knowledge  and  in  practical  meth¬ 
ods.  An  order  of  men  is  thus  growing  up  of 
which  the  Church  has  long  stood  in  need, 
distinct  from  the  ordained  ministry,  but  truly 
called  of  God  for  evangelistic  labor.  It  is  the 
order  of  the  Sabbath -school  missionary.  The 
designation  exactly  fits  the  man  and  the  work. 

BUtrlbntlon  of  X-iterainre. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  paper  read  at 
the  Chicago  Conference  in  March  by  Mr.  D.  | 
A.  Jewell,  Sabbath-school  Missionary  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  threw  new  light  upon  a  branch  of  Sab¬ 
bath-school  work  which  is  often  passed  by  as 
of  secondary  interest : 

A  Skeptical  Colonel  Convinced. 

I  commenced  my  work  in  tract  distribution 
in  ISttl,  when  I  went  into  the  army.  Our 
colonel  was  skeptical,  and  as  he  said  himself. 


“did  not  believe  there  was  any  reality  in  re¬ 
ligion,”  so  when  our  regiment  reached  Louis¬ 
ville  he  told  our  chaplain  he  had  better  get  a 
permanent  position  at  some  hospital,  for  there 
would  be  no  more  use  for  him  with  the  regi¬ 
ment.  So  on  we  went  without  him.  I  had 
taken  a  large  supply  of  our  Board’s  tracts, 
which  I  distributed  among  the  different  com¬ 
panies  of  our  regiment,  and  finally  asked  the 
colonel  if  he  had  any  objection  to  our  having 
prayer-meetings  Sabbath  evenings  and  Wed¬ 
nesday  evenings.  He  did  not  give  me  a 
direct  answer,  but  said,  “You  must  remember 
we  are  under  military  rules,  and  what  does 
not  conflict,  you  may  do,  but  I  shall  hold  you 
responsible.”  In  about  three  months  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  consent  to  act  as  chaplain  from 
that  time  on.  I  said,  “Colonel,  I  am  only  an 
elder  in  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  only  a  cor¬ 
poral  in  my  company. ”  “I  shall  appoint  you 
chaplain,  and  the  more  religious  reading  you 
distribute  and  the  more  meetings  you  hold, 
the  better  men  I  shall  have,”  said  he.  The 
next  week  he  promoted  me  to  first  sergeant. 
Then  recommended  me  for  a  commission  as 
lieutenant,  and  next  for  major.  One  day  he 
came  and  said  “I  wish  you  would  raise  a  little 
money  among  your  brother  officers  for  a  regi¬ 
mental  library.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
send  where  you  got  your  tracts  from,  and  get 
good  books.  ”  I  raised  $62,  and  the  colonel 
handed  me  $50  more.  I  sent  the  money  to  our 
Board,  and  they  sent  us  the  books  at  50  per 
cent,  off,  express  prepaid.  In  those  years  I 
gained  my  first  experience  in  the  “distribu¬ 
tion  of  literature.  ” 

You  Gave  My  Uttle  Boy  a  Tract. 

One  day  in  midwinter  I  called  and  intro 
duced  myself  to  a  man  filing  a  saw.  As  he 
grasped  my  hand  he  said,  “I  shall  never  for¬ 
get  you.”  “I  do  not  remember,”  said  I,  “ever 
meeting  you.”  “No,”  said  he,  “but  you  or¬ 
ganized  a  Sunday-school  in  our  school-house, 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  here,  l^st  summer,  and 
you  gave  my  little  boy  a  tract,  which  has 
been  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  myself, 
wife,  and  two  children.  We  lent  it  to  our 
neighbors,  and  three  more  conversions  is  the 
result.  But  the  tract  is  nearly  worn  out  and 
I  want  another.”  I  found  the  tract  was  No. 
113,  18mo. ,  “Is  the  matter  settled?” 

I  Could  See  Him  Runnlns’  for  the  Woods. 

The  same  day  I  called  at  another  house. 
When  I  rapped  at  the  front  door  I  heard  the 
back  door  open  and  shut  before  any  one  came 
to  open  the  front  door.  When  I  asked  the 
lady  if  her  husband  was  not  at  horns  (for  I 
had  heard  a  man’s  voice  in  the  house),  she 
simply  pointed  out  of  a  window,  and  I  could 
see  him  running  for  the  woods.  I  left  a  tract 
on  the  table,  I  think  No.  60.,  “The  Soul’s  Only 
Refuge.  ”  The  next  summer  I  was  about  six 
miles  from  there,  and  going  in  that  direction, 
when  a  gentleman  with  a  team  overtook  me 
and  asked  me  to  ride,  which  I  did.  As  I  was 
getting  in  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  far  my 
way,  and  smiling  he  said.  Yes  as  far  as  you 
are  going  to-night,  for  you  are  going  to  my 
house  to  stay.  I  am  the  man  who  ran  for  the 
woods  when  I  saw  you  coming  up  to  our  deor. . 
A  number  of  times  I  threatened  to  burn  that 
tract,  but  something  kept  me  from  it,  and  I 
read  it  through.  And  now  I  can  say,  my  soul 
has  found  that  Refuge. 

Play  is  the  first  poetry  of  the  child. 

Nobody  thinks  of  putting  a  new  spring  in  a 
watch  if  he  has  not  learned  how ;  far  less  can 
a  parent  who  has  not  studied  the  subject  cor¬ 
rect  any  fault  in  his  c^Mf^l^arent’s  Review. 

Who  of  us  could  with  or  daff  to  be  left  alone 
to  bis  own  choice,  where  to  go  and  what  to 
do?  One  alone  in  all  the  universe  has  power 
and  wisdom,  and  that  power!  and  wisdom  is 
ready  for  the  service  of  the  yakest  and  low¬ 
est  of  us.  —  The  Love  of  the  World. 


UiFAYETTE  COIXEGE. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  Lafayette 
College  (Easton,  Pa.)  are  to  take  place  from 
June  16th  to  20th.  The  principal  addresses 
are  to  be  the  Baccalaureate  sermon,  which  is 
to  be  preached  this  year  by  Rev.  George  T. 
Purves,  D.D.,  of  Princeton,  being  followed  by 
a  brief  address  by  President  Warfield.  The 
evening  address  of  Baccalaureate  Sunday,  be¬ 
fore  the  Brainerd  Christian  Association,  which 
has  always  kept  alive  the  memory  of  David 
Brainerd  by  a  special  interest  in  missions,  is 
to  be  made  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and 
the  annual  Commencement  Address  before  the 
alumni  and  undergraduates  is  to  be  given  by 
the  Rev.  John  S.  Macintosh,  D.  D. ,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Thie  intellectual  treat  which  is 
offered  by  these  well  known  ministers  is  to  be 
supplemented  by  what  is  looked  on  in  under¬ 
graduate  circles  as  an  epoch-making  event, 
the  opening  of  the  new  athletic  grounds  on  a 
tract  of  land  immediately  adjoining  the  cam¬ 
pus  on  the  west  and  overlooking  the  Busbkill 
and  giving  a  distant  view  of  the  Delaware 
where  it  breaks  through  the  Gap  in  the 
Weygadt  Mountain,  thus  combining  what  the 
Greeks  so  loved  to  combine,  a  glorious  scene 
with  the  scene  of  their  exploits — a  thing  which 
Lafayette  has  not  neglected  in  its  academic 
traditions,  having  built  her  beautiful  buildings 
upon  a  site  of  such  unsurpassed  loveliness. 
The  actual  exercises  of  Commencement  will 
take  place  on  Wednesday,  June  20th,  when 
the  class  of  1894,  numbering  fifty-one  (and  of 
whom  nine  enter  the  ministry),  will  receive 
their  degrees  and  the  annual  award  of  prizes 
and  other  honors  will  be  made  in  Pardee  Hall. 
The  exercises  of  the  week  will  close  with  the 
Commencement  dinner,  given  by  the  ladies  of 
Easton  in  the  college  gymnasium. 


ANOTHER  FAITHFUL,  PASTOR  CALLED  AWAY. 

Thirty  years  of  active  life  in  the  Gospel  min¬ 
istry  closed  May  3,  1894,  in  the  life  of  Rev. 
Edwin  Allen  of  Clarence,  N.  Y.  He  was  only 
Sabbath  out  of  his  pulpit.  His  last  sermon 
must  have  been  prophetic,  his  text  being, 
“And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  I  die, 
and  God  will  surely  visit  you  and  bring  you 
out  of  this  land.”  As  a  preacher,  he  was  in¬ 
tensely  practical  and  earnest.  He  never 
preached  anything  that  he  did  not  mightily 
believe  and  seek  to  make  practical  in  his  own 
life.  His  life  was  full  of  the  overfiow  of  his 
own  good  nature. 

He  leaves  a  wife  and  four  sons,  and  to  them 
is  left  the  legacy  of  a  good  man’s  life.  Rev. 
J.  C.  Long,  assisted  by  the  pastors  of  Clarence, 
bad  charge  of  the  burial  services,  in  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  a  sacred  promise  between  them,  that 
the  surviving  one  should  bury  the  other. 

His  remains  were  taken  to  Honeoye  Falls 
for  burial,  where  bis  father  now  lives,  aged 
ninety  years,  still  an  active  elder  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  that  place.  J.  C.  L. 


Is  this  so?  In  a  late  number  of  The  Congre- 
gationalist  our  friend.  Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes, 
the  daughter  of  Senator  Dawes,  and  author  of 
the  Life  of  Charles  Sumner,  presented  the 
direct  and  trenchant  inquiry,  “What  is  the 
chief  purpose  and  end  of  the  Church  as  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Christ?”  To  this  Rev.  Samuel  W. 
Dike,  LL.D. ,  replies  that  “We  shall  need  to 
depend  upon  investigations  in  at  least  three 
sciences  to  solve  the  problem.  ”  As  these  three 
sciences  are  psychology,  Biblical  criticism,  and 
sociology,  and  as  neither  one  has  as  yet 
reached  settled  conclusions,  it  looks  as  though 
“ignorant  and  unlearned  men”  might  never 
know  what  they  were  in  the  Church  for.  Is 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Gospel  so  ob¬ 
scure  as  that?  The  fishermen  of  Gallilee  do 
not  seem  to  have  so  regarded  it. 
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MORE  POWER  FOR  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY! 

Bt  Rev.  H.  P.  V.  Bogue. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1892  appointed  a 
committee  to  present  a  plan  for  effecting  a 
closer  relation  of  the  Theological  Seminaries 
to  the  Church.  That  committee  has  reported 
a  plan  for  the  direct  control  of  these  semin¬ 
aries  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  control 
is  to  be  accomplished  (1)  by  the  seminaries 
declaring  their  property,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
be  held  as  a  trust  for  the  Assembly ;  (2)  by 
the  Assembly’s  having  power  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  election  of  the  trustees  or  direc¬ 
tors  or  commissioners  of  the  seminaries;  (3) 
by  similar  power  over  the  election  of  profess¬ 
ors  or  teachers,  which  it  has  already  by  the 
compact  of  1870;  (4)  by  power  to  use  the  civil 
court  against  any  seminary  that  may  misuse 
its  trust. 

This  plan  has  been  adopted  and  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  seminaries  for  their  acceptance. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  end  desired 
will  be  gained  by  the  plan,  but  could  it  not 
be  gained  in  a  better  and  more  Presbyterial 
way? 

It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  seminaries  have 
any  power  to  declare  that  a  trust  committed  to 
them  is  to  be  held  for  a  third  party  who  did 
not  create  the  trust,  and  most  of  the  funds 
belonging  to  the  seminaries  will  be  found  to  be 
trust  funds.  But  the  special  objection  to  the 
plan  lies  in  the  danger  incurred  in  increasing 
the  power  of  the  General  Assembly.  We  want 
no  Pope ;  not  even  a  Presbyterian  Pope.  Cen¬ 
tralized  power  is  to  be  guarded  against  In 
the  operation  of  this  plan  every  trustee,  or 
director,  or  commissioner,  as  well  as  professor, 
is  subject  to  the  Assembly.  But  as  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  action  is  governed  practically  by  a  com 
mittee,  and  the  complexion  of  the  committee 
may  be  decided  by  the  Moderator,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  theological  bias  of  the  Modera¬ 
tor  and  of  his  committee  may  work  injury  to 
men  nominated  for  trustees  and  to  the  sem¬ 
inaries. 

For  instance,  a  minister  may  be  a  nominee 
for  a  trusteeship,  but  through  the  intervention 
of  interested  persons  he  may  be  disapproved  by 
tbe  Assembly.  The  disapproval  being  regarded 
as  evidence  of  theological  unsoundness,  his 
reputation  is  injured,  not  to  say  ruined,  and 
if  the  suspicion  has  no  basis  in  fact  he  has  no 
redress,  because  the  highest  court  in  the 
Church  has  already  decided  bis  case.  Is  it 
wise  to  give  the  Assembly  such  power? 

The  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  rssure  the 
maintenance  of  such  instruction  in  the  semin 
aries  as'  is  in  accord  with  our  standards. 
While  this  is  laudable,  yet  it  is  pertinent  to 
ask  whether  orthodoxy  is  not  to  be  gained  at 
the  expense  of  liberty  of  speech,  if  not  of 
thought.  If  the  General  Assembly  has  power 
over  the  governing  Board,  over  the  teachers, 
and  over  the  property,  so  that  at  any  time  it 
may  require  a  process  to  be  instituted  against 
a  professor,  will  he  not  feel  as  though  a  sword 
were  suspended  above  him,  and  be  restrained 
from  uttering  any  views  of  truth  which  may 
come  to  him  and  which  he  may  believe  to  be 
within  the  standards  of  our  faith,  if  they  do 
not  accord  with  the  interpretation  of  others? 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  property  power 
will  be  used  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Church. 
The  temptation  of  it  should  not  exist,  nor  is  it 
necessary.  The  suspension  of  Prof.  Smith  is 
evidence  that  our  present  methods  are  effec¬ 
tive  ;  and  the  failure  of  coercion  in  the  Briggs 
case  because  of  the  charter  of  Union  Seminary, 
which  is  unlike  that  of  any  other,  should  not 
induce  the  granting  of  additional  power  to 
the  Assembly.  This  experience  could  not  be 
repeated.  Tbe  true  position  should  be  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  Assembly  so  far  as  possible ; 
%o  let  the  Presbyteries  and  Synods  do  all  that 


lies  in  their  scope,  and  to  appeal  to  the  Assembly 
only  as  a  final  resort. 

In  the  last  Assembly  we  have  had  a  hint  of 
what  it  will  do  when  supreme  control  of  the 
seminaries  is  given  to  it.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  directors  of  Lane 
Seminary  and  assist  them  in  reorganizing  the 
Board  and  the  corps  of  instruction,  which 
means  the  removal  of  Prof.  Morris  and  some 
of  the  directors.  Objection  having  been  made 
to  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  it  was 
said  that  it  was  for  conference  and  not  for 
the  exercise  of  power.  Of  course  the  Assembly 
could  not,  in  its  present  relation  to  Lane,  en¬ 
dow  a  committee  with  power.  But  when  it 
shall  have  gained  entire  control  of  the  Sem¬ 
inaries,  it  will  proceed  to  its  purposes  without 
saying.  By  your  leave. 

There  is  one  seminary  which  holds  an  inti 
mate  and  almost  ideal  relation  to  the  Church, 
that  is  Auburn.  It  is  governed  and  its  pro¬ 
fessors  and  trustees  elected  by  commissioners, 
who  are  in  turn  elected  by  eighteen  Presby¬ 
teries.  Cannot  these  fifty-four  commissioners 
be  trusted  to  maintain  instruction  in  Auburn 
according  to  our  standards?  When  Dr.  Young, 
Chairman  of  the  Assembly’s  Committee  ap- 
ix)inted  in  1892,  was  asked  why  the  Auburn 
plan  could  not  be  adopted,  he  replied  that  the 
other  seminaries  would  not  accept  Auburn  as 
a  model.  But  the  model  that  was  accepted 
was  Danville  Seminary,  whose  directors  have 
always  been  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
Assembly.  This  is  the  seminary  with  which 
Dr.  Young  has  been  long  connected.  It  makes 
a  difference  whether  it  is  Auburn  or  Danville 
that  is  to  be  the  model.  However,  in  favor  of 
the  Auburn  government  may  be  mentioned 
the  fact  that  it  was  constituted  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  General  Assembly. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  interests  of  lib 
erty  and  of  confidence  in  the  Presbyteries, 
the  seminaries  will  reject  this  plan  and  favor 
Presbyterial  control,  which  is  just  as  effec¬ 
tive  and  much  less  objectionable.  No  more 
power  for  the  General  Assembly  1 

A  MIRACLE  GREATER  THAN  THAT  OF  JONAH. 

Never  since  Jonah  was  thrown  overboard  by 
the  sailors  bound  for  Tarsus,  to  assuage  the 
raging  of  the  sea,  has  there  been  any  instance 
of  swallowing  that  which  was  “alive" — and 
very  much  alive— quite  equal  to  that  projected 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  swallow  up  all  the 
Theological  Seminaries !  It  must  have  the 
jaws  of  Behemoth,  to  take  up  a  whole  Insti¬ 
tution-buildings  and  professors  and  students, 
and  directors  or  trustees,  into  its  mouth.  In 
view  of  such  a  prospect,  a  conservative  Doctor 
of  Divinity  at  the  West  writes  as  follows : 

“As  to  the  ‘control’  of  vast  financial  interests 
and  delicate  responsibilities  by  a  body  of  some 
six  hundred  men,  who  have  never  met  before 
and  after  a  brief  session  w’ill  never  meet 
again,  it  remains  to  us  a  mystery  how  the 
thought  could  be  seriously  entertained  by  any 
but  inexperienced  theorists.  No  Presbyterian 
church  of  as  many  members,  intimately  as  it 
may  know  its  constituent  elements,  would 
attempt  so  to  administer  its  affairs.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  Church  Boards  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  because  we  have  given  to  them  a  prac¬ 
tical  autonomy.  We  do  not  need  to  look  far 
to  see  churches  in  whose  great  ecclesiastical 
assemblies  choice  plums  are  distributed ;  and 
what  we  see  there  does  not  tend  to  recom 
mend  the  system  to  ourselves.  The  wires  are 
laid,  the  lines  are  drawn,  the  parties  are 
whipped  into  place  months  or  even  years  be 
fore  the  public  t^f  oC^trength.  In  the  end 
the  triumph  is  of  ‘the  Church,’  but  only 
of  some  well  handled  faction  within  the  great¬ 
er  body.  It  wou,fd  be  nothing  short  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  calamity  to  .have  our  present  system,  so 
admirably  combining  responsibility  and  free¬ 


dom,  replaced  by  one  in  which  the  best  eccle¬ 
siastical  politician  would  become  the  easy  vic¬ 
tor  in  the  struggle  tor  the  spoils.  But  happily 
we  do  not  need  to  dwell  upon  an  outcome 
which  may  be  conceived  of  as  possible,  but 
which  is,  of  all  things,  most  improbable.” 

The  first  lady  speaker  at  the  Congress  of 
Liberal  Religions,  lately  held  in  Chicago,  de¬ 
clared  in  an  emphatic  paper  that  “the  day 
was  coming  in  which  there  should  be  no  dis¬ 
tinction  of  Jew  or  Gentile,  male  or  female, 
but  that  all  should  be  brothers  and  sisters,” 
etc.  The  question  would  naturally  arise  in 
the  minds  of  her  hearers  whether  it  would  be 
best  to  preserve  the  distinction  between 
“brothers  and  sisters”  after  abolishing  that 
between  “male  and  female.” 

THE  GREAT  GRECIAN  EARTHQUAKES. 

The  extent  of  country  visited  disastrously 
by  the  recent  earthquakes  in  Greece  is  much 
larger  than  the  island  of  Zante,  which  last 
year  suffered  so  much ;  and  though  the  whole 
of  the  three  countries  of  Attica-Beotia,  Pthio- 
tis  Phocis  and  Eubea  have  not  suffered  equally, 
they  may  be  taken  together  as  the  seat  of  the 
calamity.  Their  area  is  something  less  than 
that  of  Massachusetts— their  population,  by 
the  census  of  1889,  was  not  quite  500,000, 
and  must  now  be  more  than  600,000 — so  fast 
does  it  increase,  in  Attica,  especially.  They 
include  the  ancient  divisions  called  Attica, 
Megaris,  Beotia,  Locris  (in  three  parts),  Pho¬ 
cis,  Doris,  Malis  and  Eubea— the  last  a  long, 
narrow  island,  torn  by  some  former  earth¬ 
quake,  perhaps,  from  the  opposite  mainland  of 
Attica,  Beotia  and  Locris,  along  which  it 
stretches  for  some  100  miles  northwest  and 
southeast.  Within  this  area  are  the  famous 
mount.ains  of  Parnassus.  Helicon,  Oeta  (over¬ 
looking  Thermopyla?),  Pentelicus  and  Hymet- 
tus  (looking  on  Marathon),  Cithajron,  under 
which  the  battle  of  Platea  was  fought — to  say 
nothing  of  the  high  peaks  Ocha,  Dirphis  and 
Makistos  in  Eubea,  of  which  less  is  heard,  but 
which  are  equally  picturesque  and  subject  to 
earthquakes. 

The  whole  mountain  system  of  Greece  was 
volcanic  in  origin ;  and  along  the  bases  of 
Makistos  and  Oeta  the  hot  sulphur  and  muri¬ 
atic  springs  at  Thermopylae  (“Hot  Spring 
Pass”)  and  Aidipsos  constantly  flowing  keep 
up  the  old  subterranean  action.  Around  these 
springs  the  earthquake  shocks  were  violent, 
the  sulphur  wells  at  Aidipsos  in  Eubea  threw 
up  water  almost  boiling ;  and  near  Thermo- 
pyla;  the  coast  line  for  twenty  miles  has  been 
fearfully  broken.  The  shore  on  the  Eubean 
side  is  said  to  have  sunk  six  feet.  This  is 
partly  due,  probably,  to  a  high  tide ;  but  the 
space  between  Aidipsos  and  Thermopylae, 
along  the  channel  of  Atalanti  and  the  Maliac 
(or  Lamian)  Gulf,  seems  to  have  been  the 
centre  of  the  horrible  convulsion.  This  dis¬ 
tance  on  an  east  and  west  line  is  less  than 
thirty  miles ;  but  from  this  centre  radiated 
lines  of  shock  that  did  mischief  as  far  away 
as  Athens,  eighty  miles  southeast,  and  Galax- 
ithi.  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  fifty  miles  south¬ 
west.  The  shocks  northward  and  more  dis¬ 
tant  do  not  appear  to  have  heen  so  destructive : 
but  as  Parnassus  lies  in  a  direct  line  between 
Galaxithi  and  Thermopylae,  its  whole  region, 
including  Delphi,  must  have  felt  the  move¬ 
ment  sharply. 

There  is  no  record  in  recent  centuries  of 
any  earthquake  in  these  famous  countries  so 
destructive  to  life  and  property ;  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  it  is  only  of  late  years  that 
Athens  and  many  other  towns  have  had  so 
much  of  life  and  wealth  to  lose.  When  Galt 
was  in  Athens  with  Byron  in  1813  he  estimated 
the  people  there  at  10,000,  and  in  the  Piraeus, 
its  port,  less  than  500.  But  now  these  two 
cities  between  them  have  more  than  150,000 
people,  and  are  the  focus  of  a  large  trade  from 
Eubea.  Beotia  and  the  other  parts  of  the  un¬ 
lucky  district.  The  unfinished  railway  from 
Athens,  through  Tanagra, Thebes  and  Cberonea 
to  Lamia,  runs  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Drach- 
mani,  the  ancient  Elatea,  which  was  ruined  by 
the  shock,  like  so  many  of  the  villages  in  that 
mountain  district.  Thebes  has  a  population 
of  less  than  4.000,  but  Lamia  has  8,000  and 
Galaxithi,  once  a  great  shipbuilding  port,  near¬ 
ly  5,000.  The  estimated  loss  of  life  will  ex¬ 
ceed  500,  and  the  seriously  injured  are  as 
many.  'The  homeless  famalies  are  probably 
10,000. —Springfield  Republican. 
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The  Outlook,  premising  that  Prof.  Smith 
was  not  accused  of  teaching  in  his  Seminary 
chair  doctrines  contrary  to  the  Confession, 
only  of  defending,  before  they  had  been  con¬ 
demned,  doctrines  whose  soundness  was  on 
trial  before  the  Court,  thus  interprets  the 
present  situation : 

The  advocate  is  convicted  of  treason  for  de¬ 
fending  before  a  tribunal  one  who  has  been 
accused  of  treason.  The  practical  effect  of  the 
trial  and  conviction  of  Dr.  Henry  Preserved 
Smith  is  notice  to  all  Presbyterian  ministers 
that  when  any  question  arises  in  that  Church, 
every  minister  who  takes  part  in  the  discus 
sion  does  so  at  the  hazard  of  being  turned  out 
of  the  ministry  for  so  doing,  if,  as  the  result 
of  that  discussion,  the  majority  goes  against 
him.  This  decision,  if  it  be  submitted  to  by 
the  Presbyterian  minority,  is  the  end,  not 
merely  of  freedom  of  teaching  in  Presbyterian 
theological  seminaries  and  freedom  of  preach¬ 
ing  in  Presbyterian  pulpits,  but  of  freedom  of 
debate  in  the  constitutional  judicatories  of 
that  Church.  Dr.  Smith’s  case  differs  radical- 
W  frorn  Dr.  Briggs’s  case  in  two  respects : 
First,  in  that  he  is  not  accused  of  holding 
that  the  reason  and  the  Church  are  sources 
of  authority  as  well  as  the  Bible ;  and,  second¬ 
ly,  in  that  he  is  not  accused  because  of  any 
teaching  officially  and  in  his  ministry,  but 
only  of  defending,  before  the  courts  of  the 
Church,  teaching  the  soundness  of  which  was 
still  under  debate  in  the  courts  of  the  Church. 
It  should  be  added  that  there  is  no  suggestion 
that  his  spirit  has  been  provocative  or  polemi¬ 
cal,  or  other  than  kind,  courteous,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  throughout. 

This  is  the  gravamen  of  our  condemnation 
of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  It  not 
only  practically  endeavors  to  decide  what  is 
truth  by  a  majority  vote  in  a  mass-meeting, 
but  it  prohibits  and  punishes  free  debate  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  previous  deliberative  process.  This 
is  wholly  un-American ;  for  America  decides 
action  by  majorities  when  cooperative  action 
is  necessary,  but  leaves  opinion  wholly  free. 
This  is  wholly  un-Protestant ;  for  Protestant 
ism  teaches  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  read 
and  study  the  Bible  for  himself,  and  to  reach 
conclusions  respecting  it  without  let  or  hin¬ 
drance  from  ecclesiastical  courts,  ancient  or 
modem.  The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
will  probably  follow  up  this  decision  by  secur¬ 
ing  such  changes  as  will  give  it  the  control 
of  the  Presbyterian  seminaries.  'Then,  with 
power  to  control  the  teaching  in  its  semina¬ 
ries,  power  to  dictate  the  teaching  in  the  pul¬ 
pit,  and  power  to  silence  as  a  heretic  any  man 
who  ever,  in  Presbytery,  Synod,  or  Assembly, 
ventures  to  call  its  doctrines  or  methods  in 
question  for  debate,  it  will  have  a  system  of 
absolutism  surpassed  only  by  that  of  Rome 
itself. 

But  to  silence  men  requires  more  than  a  sys¬ 
tem;  it  requires  men  who  can  be  silenced. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  composed  of  such  men.  Whether  it 
is  or  not  we  shall  soon  see.  Meanwhile  liber 
ty  of  thought  remains  in  the  Episcopal,  Con¬ 
gregational,  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Reformed 
Churches.  And  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
Dr.  Henry  Preserved  Smith  takes  his  place 
among  the  men  whom  persecution  has  hon¬ 
ored.  How  bravely  yet  quietly  he  has  borne 
himself  under  this  persecution  any  reader  may 
see  by  obtaining  from  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and 
Company,  of  New  York  city,  the  pamphlet 
edition  of  Dr.  Smith’s  “Appeal  and  Argument.  ” 

Those  who  would  be  thoroughly  advised  of 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  would  do  well  to  send  to  Randolph’s 
(182  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York)  for  the  above 
publication  and  also  for  a  copy  of  “A  Calm 
Review  of  the  Case  of  Dr.  Briggs.”  The  price 
of  each  one  is  fifty  cents. 


The  Churchman  commenting  on  some  of  the 
proceedings  of  our  General  Assembly,  says: 

The  case  of  Prof.  H.  P.  Smith,  appealed 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  after  a  re 
fusal  for  retrial  on  the  part  of  the  Synod  of 
Ohio,  was  originally  a  question  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  liberty  to  be  allowed  to  a  preacher  and 
teacher  in  interpreting  utterances  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  of  the  Confession  with  regard  to  the 
inerrancy  of  the  former.  Two  General  Assem¬ 
blies,  held  since  the  first  trial  of  Prof.  Smith, 
have,  for  the  first  time,  given  forth  as  author¬ 


itative  a  theory  of  inspiration— a  theory  of  in- 
errant  original  autographs,  which,  in  the 
claim  of  Prof.  Smith,  are  non  existent  and  ir¬ 
recoverable,  and  which,  therefore,  have  no 
bearing  on  the  present  Scriptures  of  the 
Church  or  their  claim  to  inerrancy.  The  real 
cause  of  the  Assembly’s  condemnation  of  Prof. 
Smith  seems  to  have  been  the  fear  that  his 
teachings  would  open  a  door  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  infidelity,  and  tend  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Word  of  God. 

In  a  sermon  delivered  on  Sunday  morning 
at  Bethesda  Church,  Saratoga,  its  rector. 
Archdeacon  Carey,  spoke  on  “Freedom  in  the 
Church,”  and  touched  indirectly  on  several  of 
the  questions  that  had  been  in  debate  during 
the  week.  He  spoke  of  the  part  taken  by  the 
Church  in  bringing  freedom  to  the  slave,  and 
of  the  wise  intellectual  freedom  allowed  to  its 
ministry  by  a  Church  so  fully  grounded  in  the 
essentials  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  as  to  have  no 
fear  of  any  diminution  in  its  deposit  of  faith 
through  the  studies  of  its  clergy.  The  Church, 
he  said,  can  trust  its  clergy,  its  constitution, 
and.  above  all,  its  Divine  Guide. 

We  assure  the  worthy  Saratoga  Archdeacon 
that,  despite  all  appearances  to  the  contrary 
just  now,  the  Presbyterian  Church  will  yet 
come  to  itself  and  allow  a  reasonable  “intel¬ 
lectual  freedom”  to  its  ministers  and  profes¬ 
sors.  By  the  way,  we  are  not  advised  as  to 
“the  part  taken  by  the  [Episcopal]  Church  in 
bringing  freedom  to  the  slave.  ”  According  to 
our  best  recollection  the  late  John  Jay  in 
curred  a  storm  of  opposition  whenever  he  pre¬ 
sumed  to  propose  any  action  of  an  anti -slavery 
tenor  on  the  floor  of  the  Diocesan  or  General 
Conventions  of  bis  Church  during  the  crucial 
years  just  before  the  war.  If  we  are  mistaken, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  be  set  right. 


The  Intelligencer  does  not  say  it,  but  never¬ 
theless  makes  it  appear  that  a  Northern  lady 
failed  to  receive  the  meed  of  praise  fairly  her 
due  at  the  hands  of  her  Virginia  associates, 
on  an  occasion  which  makes  a  common  appeal 
to  sentiment,  the  country  over: 

Why  was  it  that  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Mary  Washington  monument,  at  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Va  ,  on  May  10,  no  mention  was  made 
of  the  years  of  effective  service  contributed  by 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Terhune  (Marion  Harland)  toward 
securing  the  result  that  day  unveiled?  With¬ 
out  the  least  desire  to  disparage  the  efforts  of 
other  ladies  connected  with  the  Mary  Wash¬ 
ington  Manument  Association,  we  must  ex¬ 
press  our  surprise  that  the  work  of  Mrs.  Ter¬ 
hune  received  no  recognition.  She  is  one  of 
the  original  members  af  the  Association.  She 
was  the  first  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  at  once  repairing  the  monument 
whose  corner-stone  was  laid  by  President 
Jackson  in  1833,  which  had  not  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  was  rapidly  becoming  a  ruin.  This 
she  did  in  a  very  acceptable  illustrated  paper 
in  the  Home  Maker,  of  which  she  was  then 
the  editor.  The  plea  was,  Repair  and  com¬ 
plete  the  monument  according  to  the  original 
design ;  or,  construct  a  new  one.  This  was 
followed  by  repeated  appeals  through  that 
magazine.  Mrs.  Terhune  wrote  a  Life  of  Mary 
Washington,  gave  it  to  the  Association,  and 
whatever  profit  came  from  it  flowed  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Association.  She  continued 
to  plead  for  the  monument  through  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Herald.  No  one,  we  believe  we  are  right 
in  saying,  has  done  as  much  to  call  public  at¬ 
tention  to  the  most  worthy  endeavor  to  mark 
the  grave  of  the  mother  of  Washington  becom¬ 
ingly.  A  large  portion  of  the  money  obtained 
to  pay  for  the  shaft  recently  unveiled  was 
procured  by  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Terhune. 


The  Pacific  regards  it  as  about  time  for 
ministers  and  churches  “to  feel  and  assert  the 
nobility  of  confession  and  of  creed.”  This, 
while  intimating  that  some  revision  might  be 
made  in  so  elaborate  a  confession  as  that  of 
Westminster,  and  deprecating  a  too  rigid  con¬ 
struction  of  its  terms.  It  concludes  on  the 
topic : 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  worthy  impulse  which 
tempts  churches  to  eliminate  from  the  terms 
of  membership  whatever  would  prevent  any 
true  disciple  from  entering  into  fellowship. 
They  ought  so  to  administer  their  trust  as  to 
invite,  and  not  deter,  any  Christian.  But  that 
may  be  done  without  going  so  far  as  to  with¬ 


hold  their  testimony  to  the  express  tenets 
which  distinguish  the  Christian  religion. 
There  may  be  a  reasonable  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  now  the  testimony  may  be  made  full 
and  plain,  and  the  invitation  be  at  the  same 
time  generous  and  warm.  But  that  would  be 
a  sorry  policy  which  should  go  so  far  as  actu¬ 
ally  to  make  the  open  affirmation  of  Christian 
facts  and  principles  seem  unimportant  and 
even  unpopular.  The  creed  is  not  a  mean  or 
harsh  provision  in  a  church ;  nor  is  it  a  kind 
of  form  which  is  a  necessary  evil.  It  is  a 
symbol,  in  the  high  and  noble  sense  of  that 
word ;  that  is,  the  banner  under  which  the 
army  marches  on  its  way. 

It  seems  as  if  it  were  supposed  to  be  show¬ 
ing  a  favor  if  confession  of  the  great  Chris¬ 
tian  truths  were  waived  or  put  in  some  diluted, 
attenuated  form.  John  of  Saxony  did  not 
think  it  was  a  favor.  Are  we  sure  it  is  to  be 
counted  a  favor  by  any  right-minded  believer? 
The  believer  wants  to  utter  his  allegiance  to 
the  full  gospel.  He  does  not  wish  to  leave  out 
any  part  of  the  message  that  his  Lord  has  left 
in  the  “imperishable  word.”  He  would  much 
rather  own  a  doctrine  that  he  does  not  fully 
comprehend  than  to  ask  a  church  to  bring  its 
body  of  truth  down  to  the  level  and  grasp  of 
his  individual  limitations. 

If  this  great  yearning  after  church  unity 
and  comprehension  which  is  in  the  air  is  only 
to  be  satisfied  by  reducing  Christianity  to  the 
lowest  terms  in  which  universal  religion  can 
be  expressed,  than  the  conditions  are  too  hu¬ 
miliating  Certain  Unitarians,  rationalistic 
Jews  and  members  of  ethical  societies  may 
wish  to  organize  on  such  terms.  But  iu  so 
doing  they  openly  and  frankly  declare  them¬ 
selves  non-Christian.  But  it  is  the  business 
of  the  church  to  confess  Christ  in  the  fullness 
of  bis  person  and  his  work,  and  in  the  histori¬ 
cal  setting  in  which  he  has  been  revealed  in 
the  Scriptures.  How  to  get  along  with  pro¬ 
claiming  as  little  as  possible  of  the  Christian 
faith  is  not  to  be  our  chief  study.  That  is 
apologetic  in  the  least  worthy  sense  of  the 
word.  Let  us  so  frame  our  belief  as  to  win 
the  same  admiring  response  which  greeted 
Simon  Peter,  “Blessed  art  thou.  Bar- Jonas; 
for  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church.” 


AUBURN  SEMINARY  AND  THE  OENEBAI,  AS¬ 
SEMBLY. 

My  dear  Dr.  Field ;  Allow  me  to  correct  an 
error  under  the  head  of  “Assembly  Notes”  in 
the  last  Evangelist.  The  writer  observes: 
“Auburn  Seminary  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
discussion,  although  aimed  at,  which  derived 
its  powers  directly  from  the  Assembly,  and 
was  organized  by  its  direction,  under  the  care 
of  eighteen  surrounding  Presbyteries,  ”  &c. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  General  Assembly 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Auburn  Seminary.  The  Assembly  of 
1818  even  refused  to  give  the  Synod  of  Geneva 
any  advice  in  the'matter.  No  reference  to  the 
Assembly  appears  in  its  charter,  and  the  As¬ 
sembly  had  no  more  right  to  interfere  in  any 
way  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  than  in  those 
of  a  railroad  corporation.  Through  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  illegal  act  of  courtesy,  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  Seminary  in  1878 
gave  the  General  Assembly  the  right  of  veto¬ 
ing  the  election  of  Professors.  This  was  done 
by  a  By-Law,  which  any  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  may  repeal  at  its  pleasure.  Just  at 
this  time  it  is  important  that  the  relations  of 
this  Theological  Seminary  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  should  be  correctly  understood. 

S.  M.  HoPKI^s. 

Auburn,  June  1, 1894. 

Line  and  Precept. 

By  halting  in  our  duty,  and  giving  back  in 
the  time  of  trial,  our  hands  grow  weaker,  our 
ears  grow  dull  as  to  hearing  the  language  of 
the  true  Shepherd ;  so  that  when  we  look  at 
the  way  of  the  righteous  it  seems  as  if  it  were 
not  for  us  to  follow  therein  — Woolman. 

Oh,  my  friend,  look  not  out  at  what  stands 
in  the  way ;  what  if  it  look  dreadfully,  as  a 
lion,  is  not  the  Lord  stronger  than  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  prey?  But  look  in  where  the  law  of 
life  is  written,  and  the  will  of  the  Lord  re¬ 
vealed,  that  thou  mayest  know  what  is  the 
Lord’s  will  concerning  thee. — Penningtou. 
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TEMPERANCE  LESSON. 


SUNDAY,  JUNK  17.  1894. 

The  Woes  of  the  Drunkard. 

The  lesson  for  to-day  is  from  the  same  pas¬ 
sage  that  wo  studied  on  the  21st  of  last  May. 
The  fact  that  it  is  necessary  so  soon  to  repeat 
the  study  of  a  passage  appears  to  suggest  what 
many  friends  of  the  International  Series  have 
regretted — that  in  it  a  prominence  is  given  to 
the  sin  of  drunkenness  which  is  not  according 
to  the  “proportion  of  truth”  given  in  the  Holy 
Scripture.  The  subject  is,  however,  one  of  such 
immediate  importance,  that  with  the  present 
tendency  to  make  all  religious  teaching  “prac¬ 
tical,”  the  error  of  judgment,  if  it  be  one,  is 
easy  to  explain.  As  to  the  passage  before  us. 
it  seems  best  simply  to  give  the  same  exposi¬ 
tion  that  was  given  in  these  columns  last  year. 

The  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible  shows,  by 
the  space  between  Proverbs  xxii.  16  and  17, 
that  a  separate  collection  begins  with  the  lat¬ 
ter  verse.  Bow  down  thine  ear  and  hear  The 
Words  of  the  Wise,  it  begins,  and  the  intro¬ 
ductory  explanation  continues  to  the  close  of 
verse  21,  its  purport  being  summed  up  in  the 
final  words,  that  I  might  make  thee  know  the 
certainty  of  the  trords  of  truth ;  that  thou  might- 
est  answer  the  words  of  truth  to  them  that  send 
unto  thee.  Then,  at  verse  22,  begin  these 
“Words  of  the  Wise,”  continuing  to  xxiv.  23, 
and  including  the  passage  which  is  to-day’s 
lesson. 

Although  in  a  cursory  reading  there  seems 
not  to  be  much  to  distinguish  this  collection 
from  the  chapters  that  precede  it,  which  are 
entitled  “The  Proverbs  of  Solomon”  (x.  1),  a 
little  study  and  comparison  shows  it  to  be 
quite  dissimilar  from  that.  In  the  first  place, 
the  words,  to  thee,  even  to  thee,  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  (xxii.  19)  show  that  this  collection 
was  addressed  to  an  individual,  not  to  the 
general  public.  The  address.  My  son,  often 
iq>pears.  and  does  not,  as  in  the  First  Part  of 
the  book  (chapters  i. -ix. ),  seem  to  indicate 
an  imaginary  character,  a  representative  “son,” 
youth  in  general.  The  “proverbs”  in  this  col¬ 
lection  are  rather  practical  maxims  than  pro¬ 
verbs  (which  may  be  defined  as  embodying  in 
concrete  form  truths  which  have  been  wrought 
out  by  the  experience  of  ages).  Instead  of 
“wisdom”  of  that  kind  we  have  here  good  ad¬ 
vice  for  the  conduct  of  life :  warnings  against 
becoming  surety  for  another  (xxii.  26,  27), 
against  the  indulgence  of  appetite  (xxiii.  1-8, 
20,  21,  and  especially  our  lesson),  against  the 
eager  pursuit  of  riches  (xxiii.  4,  5),  counsels 
to  respect  the  rights  of  others  (xxii.  22,  28, 
xxiii.  10,  xxiv.  15),  and  other  practical  max¬ 
ims  ;  such  are  xxii.  29,  xxiii.  9,  xxiv.  3,  5,  7. 

THE  LESSON. 

Proverbs  xxiii.  29-85. 

Golden  Test. — Look  not  upon  the  wine 
when  it  is  red.  — Prov.  xxiii.  31, 

This  lesson  may  well  be  called  The  Mirror 
of  Drunkards :  whoever,  being  given  to  drink, 
looks  therein,  sees  himself.  It  is  indeed  a 


sort  of  Cagliostro’s  mirror,  with  power  to  re¬ 
veal  the  future.  One  who  is  not  “given”  to 
drink,  who  has  never  gone  to  excess  in  the 
use  of  liquor,  nor  felt  in  himself  any  evil  re¬ 
sults  from  the  practice  of  moderate  drinking, 
may  yet  see  in  this  passage,  as  in  a  glass,  the 
horror  which  may  be  in  store  for  him  if  he 
keeps  on. 

Verse  29. 

For  whom  the  “Ah  I”  for  whom  the  “  Woe  !” 

For  whom  quarrels,  for  whom  complaints? 

Blows  for  nothing,  troubled  eyes  ? 

The  passage  preceding  our  lesson  shows  the 
deadly  nature  of  one  kind  of  self-indulgence; 
this  depicts  the  result  of  another  form  of  the 
same  sin.  The  drunkard’s  lamentations,  the 
“Ahs”  and  “Woes”  which  are  the  utterance  of 
supreme  wretchedness,  the  causeless  irritabil¬ 
ity  which  is  perpetually  getting  him  into  a 
quarrel,  his  querulous  complaints  over  poverty 
and  failing  strength  and  the  neglect  of  friends, 
the  insulting  blows  rained  upon  him  by  idle 
vagabonds  or  perhaps  by  the  preservers  of  the 
peace,  the  bleared  eyes  and  troubled  vision — 
all  these  are  in  the  three  lines  of  this  verse. 

Verse  30.  The  answer  to  these  questions  is 
marked  by  a  reserve  which  many  zealous  and 
well  meaning  reformers  would  do  well  to  imi¬ 
tate  : 

Theirs  who  sit  late  at  the  wine. 

Who  turn  in  to  try  mixed  wine. 

Not  every  one  who  drinks,  not  even  every  one 
who  makes  a  practice  of  drinking ;  it  is  those 
who  tarry  at  the  wine  cup ;  those  who,  as  Isaiah 
says  (v.  11),  begin  early  in  the  morning  to  drink 
and  sit  late  into  the  night  over  their  cups ; 
those  who  have  a  habit  of  continual  tippling, 
a  perpetual  thirst.  It  is  also  another  class ; 
those  who  seek  to  stimulate  thirst  by  a  new  and 
tempting  inventions,  who  devise  new  combina¬ 
tions  of  liquors,  or,  rather,  who  “turn  in”  to 
those  establishments  where  such  combinations 
are  devised.  The  prophet  Isaiah  speaks  with 
bitter  irony  of  both  classes  (v.  22),  those  who 
are  “mighty  to  drink  wine,”  men  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  ability  to  “carry  off”  a 
large  quantity  of  liquor,”  and  the  “men  of 
strength  to  mingle  strong  drink” ;  a  very  sharp 
sting  is  in  these  words,  and  we  hear  an  echo  of 
the  same  irony  in  the  text  before  us.  But  we 
must  not  refrain  from  noting  that  the  heavenly 
Wisdom  in  the  preparation  she  makes  to  win 
“the  simple”  and  “him  that  wanteth  under¬ 
standing”  from  their  foolish  ways,  also  “min¬ 
gles  her  wine”  (Prov.  ix.  2)  ;  there  is  nothing 
different  as  to  moral  quality  between  a  mixed 
and  unmixed  drink  ;  the  evil  is  in  having  one’s 
mind  and  “strength”  given  up  to  such  a  mat¬ 
er  as  the  concoction  of  various  potables,  the 
special  pains  to  devise  dainty  and  recondite 
forms  of  a  mere  sensual  pleasure.  Whatever 
may  be  the  further  teachings  of  our  lesson, 
this  verse  has  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  use  of 
wine,  but  only  as  to  its  abuse. 

Verse  31. 

Look  not  upon  wine  when  it  sparkle?h  red. 

When  it  givetb  its  gleam  in  the  cup, 

Goetb  down  so  smoothly. 

An  advance  in  the  thought.  The  difficulty 
of  knowing  just  where  to  stop  is  great ;  the 
line  that  separates  use  from  abuse  is  hard  to 
perceive :  here  is  a  good  rule :  When  it  begins 
to  seem  attractive,  when  its  red  sparkle  makes 
it  seem  almost  a  living  thing,  adding  a  pur¬ 
posed  allurement  to  the  natural  enticement  of 
its  flavor,  when  it  goes  down  so  smoothly  that 
one  involuntarily  wants  more  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  swallowing  it,  then  it  is  time  to 
take  alarm,  time  to  stop.  There  is  no  time 
when  drinking  can  be  safe  after  it  ceases  to 
be  merely  a  means  of  quenching  natural  thirst. 
The  word  here  translated  “sparkleth  red”  is 
the  same  root  as  that  in  Genesis  xlix.  12  and 
in  the  preceding  verse  of  our  lesson.  The 


word  is  red,  redden,  but  includes  an  idea  of 
kindling,  flashing ;  in  the  passage  in  Genesis 
the  effect  is  put  for  the  cause,  the  first  exhil¬ 
arated  sparkle  of  the  eye  after  a  draught  of 
sparkling  wine ;  in  verse  29  of  oiir  lesson  the 
still  later  effect  is  given,  the  dull  blearing  of 
the  eyes,  which  results  from  continued  drink¬ 
ing.  In  this  verse  we  have  the  original  use  of 
the  word. 

Verse  32.  This  is  the  end  of  that  apparent¬ 
ly  harmless  beginning,  that  attractive  sparkle, 
that  smooth  going  down ;  this  lovely,  innocent 
looking  beverage  is  really  a  malicious,  barm¬ 
working  creature.  Like  a  serpent  it  bites,  like 
a  basilisk  it  stings ;  so  powerful  and  almost  in¬ 
evitable  its  action,  that  here  and  in  verse  81 
the  wine  is  represented  as  a  conscious  agent. 

Verse  33. 

Thine  eyes  shall  behold  strange  things. 

And  thine  heart  shall  utter  perverse  things. 

We  begin  here  upon  the  picture  of  the  last 
dreadful  results  of  the  habit  of  drinking.  The 
inflamed  imagination,  excited  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  will,  suggests  things  to  the  inward 
eye  which  the  poor  drunkard  cannot  distinguish 
from  the  actual  vision.  Strange  things,  ab¬ 
normal  things,  mad,  dreadful  things  he  sees, 
and  his  heart,  which  the  will  no  longer  con¬ 
trols,  suggests  perverse  and  silly  words  to  the 
lips,  the  foolish  jokes,  the  meaningless  babble 
of  one  who  is  no  longer  master  of  himself. 
The  old  Hebrew  proverb  which  says  that  wine 
makes  a  man  first  a  lamb  (gullible),  then  a 
lion  (ferocious),  then  a  swine  (sensual),  then 
a  monkey  (silly),  is  well  conceived.  The 
perverse  things  uttered  by  the  drunkard  are, 
however,  not  merely  absurd,  inane  things. 
He  has  lost  his  sense  of  truth ;  he  has  become 
deceptive,  furtive,  malicious  even — a  dreadful 
change  has  come  over  his  moral  sense. 

Verse  34. 

And  thou  art  as  one  lying  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 

And  as  one  lying  on  the  top  of  a  mast. 

They  err  in  vision,  they  stumble  in  judgment, 
says  the  prophet,  speaking  of  this  class  (Isa. 
xxviii.  7).  They  fancy  themselves  in  safety 
when  in  the  very  midst  of  danger.  All  the 
self-protecting  faculties  are  blurred ;  percep¬ 
tion,  attention,  reflection  are  no  longer  at 
their  control ;  they  are  in  imminent  peril  and 
suspect  nothing  of  it. 

Verse  35.  Deadened  at  last  to  all  senses  but 
one,  the  despotic  importunity  of  thirst,  all  dig¬ 
nity  and  sense  of  manhood  gone,  the  drunkard 
is  the  brutish  butt  of  unresented  insults. 

They  have  scourged  me  and  it  paineth  me  not, 

They  have  beaten  me  and  I  perceived  it  not. 

When  shall  I  wake  ?  I  will  return  to  it  again. 

He  wants  only  to  shake  off  the  lethargy  that 
binds  him  that  he  may  go  back  to  his  sole  in¬ 
terest,  the  poor  pleasure  of  drinking,  which 
he  is  losing  even  the  power  to  enjoy.  Insen¬ 
sible  to  insults,  reckless  of  danger,  far  from 
being  aroused  by  scourgings  and  stripes  to  a 
sense  of  his  deep  degradation,  his  only  strug¬ 
gle  is  to  recover  from  his  debauch  that  he 
may  enbrute  himself  still  more. 

This  is  the  great  evil  of  drinking  even  mod¬ 
erately  as  a  means  of  pleasure — the  physical 
deterioration  which  ends  in  moral  degradation. 
One  wonders — indeed  the  question  is  often 
asked  with  bitterness  of  soul  by  those  who 
are  struggling  against  temptation — Why  is  the 
tendency  to  drink  so  universal ;  why  are  the 
means  to  gratify  it  so  bountifully  provided,  if 
it  is  wrong  to  drink?  And  the  answer  can 
only  be  found,  it  seems  to  us,  in  this ;  it  is  a 
concrete  illustration  of  the  deadly  evil  of  a 
vice  far  larger  and  more  widespread  than  in¬ 
temperance,  the  vice  of  self  indulgence.  In 
infinite  mercy  God  has  ordered  that  not  every 
exhibition  of  this  vice  should  work  out  its 
natural  results  in  this  life — for  then  life  would 
be  almost  impossible- -but  that  in  one  of  its 
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forms  BO  appalling  an  object  lesson  of  its  inev¬ 
itable  results  should  be  given,  that  men  will 
shrink  in  horror  and  dread  from  self-indul¬ 
gence  in  any  form.  In  its  very  nature  self-in¬ 
dulgence  is  anti-Christian;  it  is  a  violation  of 
the  cardinal  law  of  Christianity— self-sacrifice. 
Not  asceticism.  Christianity  has  no  affinity 
with  a  self  denial  that  centres  all  in  self.  But 
the  cardinal  law  of  Christianity  is  the  cardi¬ 
nal  law  of  the  universe— by  this,  indeed,  all 
men  may  know  that  it  is  the  great  and  only 
true  religion  of  men.  For  self-sacrifice  is 
written  on  the  entire  universe  as  the  law  by 
which  it  exists.  From  the  granite  hills  which 
through  all  the  ages  have  given  themselves, 
atom  by  atom,  to  make  the  soil  necessary  for 
the  life  of  plant,  and  beast,  and  man ;  from 
the  great  plants  of  the  ages  of  mist  which 
grew  and  flourished  and  died  only  that  heat 
and  light  might  be  stored  away  for  the  needs 
of  a  higher  order  of  created  things,  to  the 
great  God  himself,  who  spared  not  His  own 
Son,  self-sacrifice  is  the  law  of  life,  the  law 
by  which  we  live.  He  who  conforms  not  to 
that  law  is  dead  already,  though  for  a  time  he 
appear  to  live.  He  who  wilfully  violates  it — 
we  have  his  portrait  here ;  the  sensual,  beast¬ 
ly,  maudlin  thing,  that  weakly  bewails  its 
self-made  calamities,  and  is  impervious  to  the 
disciplines,  as  it  is  to  the  insults,  it  has 
brought  upon  itself. 

Cbdstfan 

Enbeavor. 


By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

Temperance. 

June  11.  In  dress.  I  Timothy  2:  6-10. 

“  12.  1q  behaviour.  Titus  2;  ’-15. 

“  13.  Iq  piea-uies.  Ecclesiastes  2;  1-11, 

“  14.  lu  riches.  Luke  8:  2^26. 

“  15.  lu  drink.  Isaiah  5:  11-16:  20-2.5. 

“  10.  In  spc-ech  Matthew  6:  ffl-37. 

“  17.  Topic — Temperauce  in  all  things.  Proverbs  21: 

1.5-30.  (A  temperance  meeting). 

It  has  been  the  plan  of  the  writer  of  this 
column  to  develop  the  topic.  Biblically, 
through  a  true  exegesis  of  the  passage  of 
Scripture  given,  and  in  this  way  he  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  avoid  repetition  and  to  stimulate 
to  Bible  study.  And  generally  the  topic  has 
been  contained  in  the  passage,  and  its  devel¬ 
opment  has  been  easy.  But  the  topic  of  tem¬ 
perance  has  been  forced  out  of  this  Scriptural 
order,  and  as  in  the  case  before  us  for  to¬ 
day,  the  subject  cannot  be  found  in  the  text, 
except  in  one  verse,  the  seventeenth,  and 
then  it  concerns  only  the  relation  of  temper¬ 
ance  to  poverty. 

(Before  considering  this,  and  as  relating  to 
Bible  study,  we  wish  to  refer,  parenthetically, 
to  a  most  stimulating  and  helpful  address  on 
that  subject  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Riggs  of  Auburn 
Seminary,  given  before  the  Presbytery  of 
Rochester.  He  puts  the  emphasis  on  study. 
1.  Begin  with  the  grammar  of  the  section. 
Examine  the  structure  of  each  sentence. 
Parse  it.  Then  examine  the  especial  words 
that  their  meaning  may  be  clear.  2.  Notice 
the  connections  of  thought,  the  interrelation 
of  the  sentences,  the  force  of  the  participles. 
Paraphrase  it.  Now  one  is  prepared  to  make 
a  plan  and  develop  the  topic  as  taught.  This 
requires  something  more  than  looking  over  a 
lesson  help  cr  commentary  to  find  what  lies 
on  the  surface  of  the  Scriptures.  Such  study 
will  reveal  riches  of  truth,  and  the  topic  so 
developed  will  have  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. ) 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  intem¬ 
perance  tends  to  poverty.  One  has  only  to 
look  around  to  see  that  drunkenness  clothes 
the  drunkard  and  his  family  with  rags.  Rags 
are  the  flag  of  intemperance.  There  is  loss  in 
every  way.  The  money  is  spent  worse  than  in 
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vain.  The  drinker  is  unfitted  to  earn  more. 
He  who  might  be  a  producer  of  wealth,  be¬ 
comes  only  a  consumer.  Wbat  he  spends  in 
course  of  years  would  have  made  him  rich. 
What  he  might  have  earned  would  also  have 
brought  riches.  Besides  this,  there  is  loss  to 
the  community  in  taxation  to  support  the  poor 
intemperance  brings  to  need,  and  in  the  cost 
of  protection  from  crime,  and  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  punishment  of  it.  The  poverty  of 
Ireland  is  not  so  much  from  lack  of  home 
rule,  but  from  intemperance.  Liquor  is  the 
maker  of  their  poverty  and  the  curse  of  the 
poor.  The  Prussian  father  showed  his  son  the 
evil  Napoleon  had  brought  on  the  country, 
and  said,  “Hete  the  French.”  So  seeing  the 
poverty  and  woe  and  evil  that  comes  from  in¬ 
temperance,  one  can  but  hate  it  and  be  ready 
to  destroy  it. 

Some  statistics  which  are  borrowed  from 
Peloubet’s  Notes  will  show  the  cost  of  intem¬ 
perance  and  the  consequent  poverty  which 
ensues : 

Illustration.  In  the  Boston  Herald  nt  Januarr  80, 
1393.  are  »iven  the  follow! uk  statistics  by  Edward  Atkin¬ 
son,  the  famous  statistician : 


Spirits  withdrawn  includinR  fruit  brandy— 

nallons .  39.564.919 

Less  12  per  cent  used  iu  the  arts .  10.746,539 


Consumed  as  Vveraee .  78.308.330 

Valuation  8plrita-78.8n8.330  Ballons  at  S4.50. .  $354,637,485 

“  bper-974.247,36lBalloD8at.Vlcts...  487,123.931 

Domestic  wines— 25  000.000 gallons  at  ^.00...  50.000,000 

Imported  beer .  .3  061.K98 

“  wines .  40.000,000 


Total  in  1391 .  934,818,3'4 

Estimated  Increase  spirits  in  1392 .  35.000  OOO 

Actual  increase  beer .  21.O70.96:t 

Increase  domestic  and  imported  wines .  10.000.000 

Total.  1892 .  $1,000,884,277 


Authority,  P.  N.  Barrett. 

Consumption  of  liquors  per  capita  in  1392, 

Expenditures  of  the  United  States  government,  1892, 

$16.28. 

Cost  of  government,  aside  from  pensions  and  debt.  $2.63. 
Spirits,  wine  and  beer  per  day  per  person,  44  cents.  All 

government  ezpenditntes,  1892,  per  day  per  person,  14- 

cents. 

Your  prospect  for  lit  Ing,  if  a  drinker  at  20,  Is  16  3-5  yr«; 
at  30,  is  13  4-6  yrs;  at  40  is  11  3-5  yrs;  at  60  is  10  4-5  yrs;  at 
60  is  8  9-10  yrs. 

Your  pnispect  for  living,  if  a  teetotaler  at  25  is  44 1-5 
yrs;  at  30  is  36  1-2  yrs;  at  40  is  28  4-5  yrs;  at  60  is  21  1-4  yrs: 
at  60  is  14  I  4  yrs. 

The  average  in  the  former  case  is  12  years:  much  less 
than  half  the  latter,  29  years.— From  Neison's  Vital  Sta¬ 
tistics. 

Of  equal  numbers  of  both  classes  there  die  annually 
between  15-20  years  of  age  18  drinkers.  10  teetotalers:  be¬ 
tween  20-30.  61  drinkers,  10  teetotalers;  between  30-40.  42 
dri’  kers.  10  teetotalers;  between  40-50.  41  drinkers,  10  tee¬ 
totalers:  between  60-60.  29  drinkers,  10  teetotslers.  That 
is  364  of  drinkers  to  10  teetotalers.— From  Dr.  Edward 
Jarvis'  Statistical  Tables. 

The  sum  spent  for  missions,  churches,  tea, 
coffee,  milk,  and  bread  is  insignificant  by  the 
side  of  that  spent  for  liquor.  One  speaking 
recently  on  Home  Missions  said :  “As  I  was 
coming  to  this  meeting  I  passed  by  a  building 
being  erected  by  two  Presbyterians,  which  is 
to  cost  over  a  million  dollars.  The  great  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  said  to  be  the  richest  in 
the  world,  gives  only  a  million  for  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.  ”  Comment  was  unnecessary.  The 
money  spent  on  liquor  would  evangelize  the 
world  in  a  year,  so  far  as  money  can  aid  in 
doing  it.  How  many  Christians  give  fifteen 
dollars  a  year  for  missions,  the  average  for  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  States  for 
liquor?  The  sum  spent  by  each  drinker  of 
liquor  would  be  nearer  fifty,  or  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  There  is  more  money  spent  for  liquor  in 
almost  any  place  where  it  is  freely  sold  than 
for  schools  and  churches.  Words  fail  to  pic¬ 
ture  the  folly  and  sin  and  crime  and  evil  of 
liqour  selling. 

And  this  also  brings  out  strongly  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  taking  the  first  drink.  The  only  sure 
way  of  safety  is  total  abstinence.  The  drunk¬ 
ard  is  led  on  by  appetite,  and  drinks  in  spite 
of  poverty  and  to  forget  poverty.  But  the 
liquor  seller  sells  to  make  money  out  of  oth¬ 
ers’  weakness  and  woes,  and  deliberately, 
knowing  that  he  is  destroying  his  victim  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  and  regardless  of  bis  brother 
man  or  of  God,  his  Maker. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  stopping  this  evil  is 
I  conversion,  as  in  a  place  this  winter,  where  the 
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keeper  complained  that  the  meetings  were  de¬ 
stroying  his  business,  for  his  customers,  most¬ 
ly  young  men,  were  converted.  The  church 
and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  and  Sunday- 
schools  are  agencies  which  can  be  used  in 
every  place  with  saving  effect.  We  must  save 
the  young  from  the  beginnings  of  intemper¬ 
ance,  and  the  only  sure  way  is  to  convert  them 
to  Christ.  The  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
the  pound  of  cure.  Shut  up,  also,  saloons  as 
far  and  as  fast  as  possible. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  IN  1896. 

It  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  Fifteenth  International  Convention  will 
come  eastward  in  1896,  and  no  more  appropri¬ 
ate  place  could  be  selected  than  the  National 
capital. 

The  result  of  such  a  gathering,  held  at  the 
seat  of  Government,  would  be  to  give  national 
importance  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  move¬ 
ment,  and  in  addition,  would  present  a  mag¬ 
nificent  opportunity  to  visit  the  most  beautiful 
city  in  the  world,  with  its  fine  public  build¬ 
ings,  the  Capitol,  National  Museum,  State, 
War,  and  Navy  Departments ;  the  Executive 
Mansion,  the  Treasury,  Patent,  and  Postoffice 
edifices,  and  the  Washington  Monument,  be¬ 
sides  many  points  of  interest  in  the  near 
vicinity,  such  as  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of 
George  Washington,  famous  battle-fields,  and 
the  Arlington  Cemetery.  Washington  has 
facilities  for  accommodating  over  200,000  vis¬ 
itors,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  perfect  man¬ 
ner  in  which  her  citizens  have  handled  the 
multitudes  which  have  come  to  Washington 
during  the  Presidential  Inaugural  ceremonies, 
and  notably  the  Grand  Army  Encampment; 
and  certainly  her  enthusiastic  Endeavorers 
can  royally  entertain  the  60,000  or  more  who 
will  gladly  come  to  Washington  in  1896. 

The  following  song,  written  by  Mr.  John  D. 
Morgan,  the  Secretary  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Union,  will  become  familiar  to 
those  who  attend  the  Convention  in  Cleveland 
in  1894,  and  it  might  do  well  to  learn  it  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Cleveland,  so  that  when  the  En¬ 
deavorers  of  Washington  sing,  “Come  to 
Washington,  Endeavorers,  ’96,”  you  can  re¬ 
spond,  “We  are  coming,  Washington,  in  ’96”: 

WASHINGTON,  ’96. 

(Air— Tramp !  Tramp  I  Tramp  I) 

From  Potomac’s  lovely  shores  the  historic  hosts  have 
gone. 

Leaving  tales  of  deeds  so  noble,  great,  and  grand. 

But  once  more  we  hear  the  watchword  of  "  On  to  Wash¬ 
ington  I  ” 

From  the  great  Endeavor  Army  of  onr  land. 

Chorus:  Washington  In  ’H6 1  Washington  In  ’96 ! 

We  will  bid  you  welcome  there, 

To  the  Nation’s  home  so  fair. 

Come  to  Washington,  Endeavorers,  IIS  I 
Many  thousands  they  will  come,  like  an  army  to  the 
fight. 

From  the  prairies,  from  the  mountains,  and  the  sea. 

To  reclaim  our  dear  homeland  for  the  Master  and  the 
Right : 

Welcome,  noble  host  of  Y,  P.  S.  C,  E.  I 

Chorus:  Washington  in  ’90 1  Washington  in  ’96 ! 

From  the  hill  tope  comes  the  cry. 

From  the  valleys  the  reply. 

We  are  coming,  Washington,  in  '96 1 


Early  training  in  industry  is  all  important. 
Religion  without  industry,  without  labor,  may 
become  empty  dreaming,  a  shadow  without  a 
substance;  just  as  toil,  industry,  without  re¬ 
ligion,  makes  a  man  a  machine,  a  beast  of 
burden. 

A  Great  many  people  stumble  along  through 
the  Bible  just  as  they  stumble  along  through 
t  e  world  and  manage  to  get  a  living  for  their 
souls  out  of  the  Bible  just  as  they  manage  to 
et  a  living  for  their  bodies  out  of  the  world ; 
ut  in  either  case  it  is  a  scant  living  at  best 
that  might  be  greatly  improved  if  they  would 
but  subsiittue  a  method  for  their  stumbling. 
— The  Bible  Reader. 

Sp<‘ak  low  to  me.  mv  Saviour,  low  aud  sweet. 

From  out  the  balle  ujabs.  sweet  and  low. 

Lest  I  should  fear  and  fall  and  miss  Thee  so 
Who  art  not  missed  by  any  that  entreat. 

Speak  to  me  as  to  Marr  at  thy  feet. 
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CHIIiDREN’S  DAY. 

BT  BKZKKIAH  BCTTBBWORTB. 

Oh,  Children's  Day  in  the  summer  prime, 
How  bright  is  the  world  and  how  fair. 
When  over  the  bowers  the  roses  climb. 

And  the  lilies  are  waving  in  air ! 

We  bring  to  our  altars  our  gifts  of  flowers 
And  the  singing  birds,  and  say 
The  happiest  day  of  the  siunmer  hours 
Is  the  Children’s  Sabbath  Day ! 

1  he  Sabbath  of  lilies  and  roses  1 
Our  souls  draw  near  in  praises 
To  the  beauty  of  Christ  in  Paradise 
On  the  Children's  Sabbath  Day ! 

To-day  the  censers  of  roses  swing. 

More  sweet  than  the  censers  of  gold ; 

The  birds  at  the  altar  sweetly  sing 
As  they  sang  in  the  temple  of  old. 

W’e  joyfully  sing  'mid  the  birds  and  flowers 
To  the  praise  of  God,  and  say 
The  beautiful  time  of  the  summer  hours 
Is  the  Children’s  Sabbath  Day  I 
The  Sabbath  of  lilies  and  roses ! 

Our  sools  draw  near  in  praises 
To  the  beauty  of  Christ  in  Paradise 
On  the  Children’s  Sabbath  Day ! 

Oh,  who  is  the  Rose  of  Sharon  to-day  ? 

And  who  is  the  Lily  white  f 
And  whose  is  the  love  that  leads  our  way 
To  the  gardens  of  Paradise  bright? 

At  His  feet  triumphant  we  cast  our  flowers. 
And  our  ofTrings  there  we  lay. 

Rejoicing  the  gifts  of  His  love  are  ours 
Oo  the  Children’s  Sabbath  Day ! 

The  Sabbath  of  lilies  and  roses ! 

Our  souls  draw  near  in  praises 
To  the  beauty  of  Christ  in  Paradise 
On  the  Children’s  Sabbath  Day ! 


TIBBIE-THE  SOLDIER. 

A  STORY  FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

The  boy  had  sung  the  whole  of  “Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers”  and  “Stand  up,  stand  up 
for  Jesus  ”  and  was  striking  the  first  note  of 
“Onward,  Christian  Soldiers”  again,  when  his 
mother  spoke:  “Tibbie,  what  makes  you 
always  sing  those  songs  about  soldiers?” 

Oh,  I  like  ’em,  mother.  If  I  was  a  man  I’d 
be  a  soldier  quicker  than  anything  Maybe 
I’ll  get  well  before  I  grow  up,  then  I’ll  sure 
be  a  soldier,”  and  Tibbie  broke  out  in  singing, 
“We  march,  we  march  to  victory,”  and  then 
he  stopped,  the  chorus  finished,  and  said : 
“You’d  let  me  go  and  be  a  soldier  ‘mamsey, ’ 
wouldn’t  you?  And  you’d  be  awful  brave  and 
not  cry  when  I  go  aboard  the  cars?” 

The  tears  came  into  Mrs.  Miles’  eyes  and  fell 
down  on  the  band  of  the  blue  overalls  in 
which  she  was  working  buttonholes.  Her  face 
was  turned  away  from  Tibbie  so  he  did  not  see 
her  wipe  them  away,  and  he  did  not  know 
what  an  effort  she  had  to  swallow  the  lump  in 
her  throat  before  she  could  control  her  voice. 

“You  don’t  want  me  to  go,  do  you.  mam¬ 
sey?’  Well,  most  mothers  don’t  want  their 
boys  to  go  oflF  to  fight,  of  course  they  don’t; 
they  might  get  killed,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  Tibbie,  I  am  willing  to  have  you  be 
a  soldier  when  you’re  a  man,  if  you  want  to 
be.” 

“And  you  won’t  be  crying  hard  when  you 
see  me  off?” 

“No,  Tibbie,  I’ll  try  not  to.” 

“You’re  just  the  right  kind  of  a  ‘mamsey’ 
for  a  soldier  boy  to  have.  I  guess  I’ll  go  to 
sleep  awhile  now.  Those  songs  was  a-running 
in  my  head  all  night  last  night,  and  I  kept 
a-drumming  on  the  bedquilt,  and  putting  my 
fists  up  to  my  mouth,  pretending  I  had  a  bugle 
to  blow,  and  was  just  under  marching  orders. 
But  I  didn’t  blow  loud,  because  I  was  afraid 
I’d  wake  you  up.” 

The  mother  laid  the  overalls  on  to  a  chair, 
got  up,  and  shook  up  her  boy’s  pilllows  and 
smoothed  out  the  bed  clothes,  then  she  stooped 
down  and  kissed  him. 

She  could  not  have  trusted  herself  to  speak 
again.  The  word  the  doctor  had  said  that 
morning  had  almost  made  her  fall  down  upon 
the  floor.  There  was  no  danger  of  her  ever 


having  to  give  up  her  boy  to  her  country  as  a 
soldier;  the  word  she  was  trying  to  choke 
down  would  keep  asserting  itself,  “  Incurable ! 
Incurable !”  Tibbie  would  never  be  well  again. 
Paralysis  bad  come  in  such  a  form  that  the 
feet  would  never  march  to  victory  on  a  battle 
field.  “And  yet,”  said  the  doctor,  “your  boy 
may  live  for  some  time ;  we  cannot  always 
tell  about  these  things.  ” 

“  I  wonder  where  that  singing  comes  from  ?” 
said  Mildred  Livingston,  as  she  sat  by  the  win¬ 
dow  of  her  room  on  the  avenue.  “Every  night 
I  hear  that  boy -voice  singing,  ‘Onward,  Chris¬ 
tian  Soldiers’  and  ‘Stand  up,  stand  up  for 
Jesus.  ’  ” 

“A  very  sweet  voice,  and  how  plainly  you 
can  hear  the  words,”  said  her  companion. 

“Yes,  ever  since  it  became  warm  enough  to 
open  the  window  I’ve  heard  that  singing.” 

“It  must  be  some  boy  in  that  tenement  block 
over  there  in  Tenth  Street.  He  learned  the 
hymns  in  some  mission  school,  probably.  You 
did  not  keep  your  class  in  the  St.  John  Mission 
long,  did  you,  Gertrude?” 

“No,  I  went  three  Sundays,  but  I  couldn’t 
seem  to  get  interested  in  the  scholars ;  rough 
sort  of  boys,  you  know.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  was  not  adapted  to  work  among  that 
class  of  people.  I  thought  I  would  take  a 
class  in  our  Sunday-school.  The  supeiintend 
ent  said  they  needed  teachers,  but  I  have  not 
been  in  yet  to  see  if  I  should  like  it  or  not.  ” 

“Onward,  Christian  Soldiers.  ”  As  the  words 
came  in  through  the  window  again,  the  two 
girls  stopped  to  listen.  It  was  just  the  time 
that  the  world’s  busy  workers  were  hurrying 
home  from  their  day’s  toil  in  the  marts  of 
the  gre.it  city.  Some  persons  passing  by 
caught  the  strains  of  the  boy’s  song,  and 
kept  measure  with  their  feet  as  they  tramped 
along  their  homeward  way.  Others  joined  in 
the  song  in  their  hearts  and  hummed  the 
music  as  they  passed  along.  Then  another 
strain,  and  these  words  came  to  the  ears  of 
those  two  girl  listeners:  “Onward,  then,  ye 
faithful.  ” 

“It  is  growing  damp,  I  am  going  to  put  the 
window  down,”  and  Mildred  Livingston  closed 
it  and  shut  out  the  music  and  the  words. 

“I  must  be  going  now,”  said  Gertrude  Hallen- 
beck.  “  How  early  will  you  go  to  the  country 
this  season.  Mildred?” 

“In  a  fortnight,  mamma  says.  She  wishes 
to  get  the  cottage  in  good  running  order  by 
the  first  of  June,  as  papa  is  coming  back  from 
Europe,  you  know.” 

The  girls  parted  with  kisses  and  such  words 
of  affection  as  girl  friendships  suggest  for  each 
other.  Unconsciously  Gertrude  Hallenbeck 
found  herself  singing  the  last  strain  she  had 
heard  from  the  window,  as  she  ran  up  the 
stairs  of  her  home:  “Onward,  then,  ye  faith¬ 
ful.  ”  But  when  she  sat  down  in  her  room,  the 
thought  came  to  her  mind  in  the  form  of 
a  question,  “Are  you  one  of  the  faithful?” 
Gertrude  was  not  one  who  would  excuse  her¬ 
self  from  answering  a  direct  question  like 
that.  No,  she  was  not  one  of  the  faithful. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  church  and  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor.  She  purposed,  in  the 
beginning,  to  go  “onward”  as  a  Christian  sol¬ 
dier  should,  and  often  started  out  to  do  bat¬ 
tle  for  the  Lord  with  flying  banners  and 
martial  music,  but  some  how  when  there  was 
a  call  for  action  she  retreated  from  the  field 
“ingloriously”— that  was  her  estimate  of  her 
Christian  life.  “Here  I  am,”  she  spoke 
aloud,  “as  Aunt  Mary  says,  ‘with  all  the  bless¬ 
ings  I  can  hold  in  both  hands,  and  who  is 
benefitted  by  them  except  my  own  dear  self?’ 
I  did  not  feel  quite  pleased  with  Aunt  Mary’s 
words  when  she  spoke  them,  but  they  were 
true,  every  word  of  them.  I  have  health, 
time,  strength,  talents,  and  some  wealth.  It 
takes  all  my  allowance  for  my  clothes  and 


other  things  I  want,  but  then  I  must  keep  up 
with  the  other  girls,  of  course.  I  suppose  I 
might  get  on  this  summer  without  getting 
that  pink  gown  I  looked  at  yesterday,  but  it 
is  so  very  beautiful  and  so  becoming !” 

Mildred  found  her  room  too  warm  after  the 
fire  had  been  lighted  on  the  hearth,  and  she 
opened  it,  and  then  again  came  that  boy-voice 
and  the  words  she  had  listened  to  a  few  hours 
before.  Somehow  they  touched  a  chord  in 
her  heart  that  they  had  not  reached  before. 

“God’s  message  for  me,”  she  exclaimed.  “I 
believe  it ;  I  will  take  it  as  such.  Here  I  am 
a  professing  Christian,  living  a  life  of  selfish 
ease.  I’m  not  holding  up  the  cross  of  Jesus, 
or  doing  battle  in  any  way  for  my  Lord  and 
Master.  Not  “onward”  in  the  Christian  life, 
but  backward,”  and  Mildred  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  by  the  chair  at  the  window,  and 
asked  help  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
she  might  ever  be  ready  to  march  onward  to 
do  duty  for  Him. 

The  next  morning  Gertrude’s  Aunt  Mary  was 
quite  surprised  to  hear  Mildred  and  Gertrude 
coming  in  to  ask  her  to  go  to  the  tenement- 
house  on  Tenth  Street  with  them.  Mildred 
had  heard  a  boy’s  voice  singing  for  several 
days,  and  was  very  anxious  to  find  out  whose 
it  was.  Aunt  Mary  thought  it  rather  strange 
in  the  girls  to  wish  to  go  on  such  an  errand, 
but  she  willingly  went  with  them.  Mildred 
stopped  in  the  vicinity  of  where  the  singing 
came  from  and  asked  some  children  who  were 
playing  in  a  mud  puddle,  seemingly  with  the 
greatest  enjoyment,  if  there  was  any  boy  liv¬ 
ing  about  there  who  sang  every  day. 

“The  lady  means  Tibbie  Miles,  he’s  allers 
singin’  lots  about  soldiers  and  marchin’  off  to 
war,”  spoke  one  of  the  boys. 

"Is  his  father  a  soldier?” 

“  He  haint  got  no  father,  miss.  ” 

“I  suppose  he  plays  soldier  with  you ;  per¬ 
haps  he  is  your  captain.  ” 

The  children  left  the  mud  puddle,  with 
strange  expressions  on  their  faces,  and  came 
and  stood  by  the  new  comers.  A  sunbeam 
came  through  the  clouds  just  then,  and  rested 
in  that  little  gathering,  and  the  young  girl 
remembered  a  beautiful  thought  she  had  read 
not  long  before,  that  the  sunbeam  shines  on 
the  slums,  but  does  not  get  soiled  in  coming  in 
contact  with  them  in  the  least,  but  remains  as 
pure  and  golden  as  if^it  shone  on  one  of  the 
loveliest  spots  of  earth. 

After  the  children  had  looked  in  each  oth¬ 
er’s  faces,  as  if  asking  some  one  to  explain 
the  situation,  the  boy  who  had  spoken  before 
said : 

“That  feller  that  sings  haint  no  captain. 
He  can’t  march ;  there’s  something  ails  his 
feet,  and  maw  says  his  bones  has  all  give  out. 
He  lies  on  the  bed  all  the  time,  and  sings 
them  songs  and  drums  on  the  bed  clothes. 
Maw  said  that  feller  can’t  never  get  up  no 
more.  He  wont  never  be  no  soldier,"  and  the 
children  ran  off  to  their  pleasure  ground  again. 

“  I  do  not  feel  sure  of  myself  in  such  a  place 
as  that.  Aunt  Mary,”  said  Mildred.  “I  think 
I  will  not  go  in ;  I  shall  feel  so  sorry  that  it 
w’ill  quite  overcome  me.  Poor  boy  I  He  must 
suffer  so  much !” 

“Yes,”  added  Gertrude,  “I  feel  about  going 
in  just  as  you  do,  Mildred.  Do  you  go,  please. 
Aunt  Mary,  and  see  what  can  be  done  for  him  ; 
I  will  help  you  in  any  way." 

“I  think  you  had  better  come,  girls,  with  me. 
There  are  many  trying  places  in  the  world, 
but  if  we  are  going  to  do  the  Lord's  work,  we 
must  be  brave  and  face  them.” 

And  the  girls  went  in  and  up  one  flight  of 
stairs  after  another,  until  the  top  floor  was 
reached.  The  boy  they  expected  to  find  so 
unhappy  and  wretched  was  lying  on  the  bed, 
with  a  bright  look  on  his  face. 

“He’s  happy  to  day,  Tibbie  is,”  said  the 
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mother.  “A  young  gentleman  came  here  this 
morning  and  talked  splendid  to  him.  You  see 
Tibbie  is  all  for  being  a  soldier,  and  he  sings 
the  Sunday  school  hymns  that  have  something 
about  soldiers  in  ’em ;  he  learned  them  at  St. 
John’s  Mission,  before  he  got  sick.  The  young 
gentleman  told  Tibbie  as  how  he  was  passing 
last  night  and  heard  him  sing,  ‘Stand  up, 
stand  up  for  Jesus,’  and  it  seems  this  young 
gentleman  was  sort  of  baiting  between  whether 
he  should  join  the  church  or  not ;  he  said  he 
kinder  felt  afraid  to  come  out,  because  some 
of  his  young  friends  didn’t  want  him  to,  but 
he  said  Tibbie’s  song  made  him  resolve  to 
march  right  up  to  the  front  and  put  his  name 
•down  as  one  of  the  Lord’s  soldiers.  Tibbie 
told  him  as  how  he  wanted  to  be  a  soldier 
■when  he  grew  up  to  be  a  man.  and  the  young 
gentleman  told  him  he  was  a  soldier  now,  a 
eoldier  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  lying  there 
so  brave  and  patient.  ” 

“His  namel” 

“Well  I’ve  just  forgot  it,  but  here  is  his 
card,  miss.” 

“It  is  Harry  Willoughby,  Aunt  Mary.  Who 
would  ever  have  believed  it?” 

Mildred  and  Gertrude  remembered  that  they 
had  never  mentioned  the  subject  of  religion  to 
that  young  friend,  and  they  had  seen  him  so 
often. 

What  was  the  outcome  of  that  visit  to  Tib¬ 
bie?  Mildred  and  Gertrude  got  all  their  young 
friends  so  interested  that  Gertrude  gave  up 
the  pretty  pink  gown  she  had  planned  to  have, 
and  Mildred  the  blue  one,  and  other  young 
people  denied  themselves  somethings  they  had 
thought  to  spend  their  money  for,  and  with 
the  doctor’s  approval,  Tibbie  and  his  mother 
were  moved  to  the  country,  and  they  had  two 
rooms  fixed  for  them  in  a  pretty  little  white 
house  where  Tibbie  could  lie  by  the  window 
all  day  and  see  the  beautiful  grass  and  flow¬ 
ers  and  hear  the  birds  sing.  Mildred  and  Ger¬ 
trude  had  summer  homes  quite  near  this  little 
house,  and  went  in  nearly  every  day  to  see 
Tibbie. 

It  was  a  week  before  Children’s  Day  that 
Tibbie  went  to  this  beautiful  place,  and  the 
children  came  on  that  Sunday  afternoon,  a 
crowd  of  them,  and  stood  under  the  shady 
trees  right  by  Tibbie’s  window,  and  sang 
beautiful  hymns  and  recited  their  pretty 
pieces  they  had  spoken  at  church.  From  that 
time  the  children  were  all  interested  in  Tib¬ 
bie,  and  did  everything  to  make  his  life  pleas¬ 
ant  and  sweet.  They  called  him,  “Tibbie,  the 
soldier”  because  he  still  sang  his  favorite 
hymns  as  he  did  in  the  tenement-house  in  the 
city. 

Mr.  Harry  Willoughby  came  to  that  coun¬ 
try  place  for  a  few  days,  and  he  told  Tibbie 
that  he  was  going  to  be  a  minister  and  hold 
up  the  cross  of  Jesus,  and  get  all  the  people 
he  could  to  be  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the 
Lord.  “And  all  because  of  this  little  soldier 
here,”  he  added,  “who  came  on  a  mission  of 
song  and  brought  me  God’s  message  to 
'Stand,  stand  up  for  Jesus.’  ” 

Tibbie  lived  one  year  in  that  beautiful  coun¬ 
try  place,  and  he  had  the  loving  care  of  his 
good  mother  day  and  night.  The  young  peo¬ 
ple  would  not  let  her  sew  on  overalls  any 
more,  they'  wanted  her  to  be  sure  Tibbie  had 
every  care  and  comfort  he  needed.  His  short 
life  was  so  brave,  so  patient,  so  full  of  song, 
that  all  those  who  came  in  contact  with  it, 
were  made  better  by  it. 

In  the  beautiful  country  cemetery,  right 
near  the  evergreen  hedge,  there  is  a  little 
white  stone,  and  on  it  are  these  words : 

TIBBIE  MILES. 

A  SOLDIER  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 

HE  H.\^S  MARCHED  ON  TO  VICTORY. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 

SLIMP8ES  THBOCOH  LIFE’S  WINDOWS. 

These  beautiful  incidents  about  children 
have  been  gathered  from  the  pages  of 
“Glimpses  Through  Life’s  Windows,”  by  J. 
R.  Miller,  D.D.  : 

WHAT  A  CHILD  MAY  SEE. 

Ret-zsch,  a  German  sculptor,  made  a  won¬ 
derful  statue  of  the  Redeemer.  For  eight 
years  it  was  his  dream  by  night  and  his 
thought  by  day.  He  first  made  a  clay  model, 
and  set  it  before  a  child  five  or  six  years  old. 
There  was  about  the  figure  none  of  the  usual 
emblematical  marks  designating  the  Saviour, 
no  cross,  no  crown  of  thorns,  nothing  by 
which  to  identify  it.  Yet  when  the  child  saw 
it,  and  was  asked  who  it  was,  he  said, 
“Suffer  little  children  and  forbid  them  not  to 
come  unto  Me.” 

IF  A  LITTLE  CHILD  COMES. 

An  interesting  incident  is  recorded  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Xavier,  the  great  Jesuit  missionary.  Once, 
on  some  field  of  labor  where  hundreds  came 
with  their  needs,  their  questions,  and  their 
heart  hungers,  he  was  worn  almost  to  utter 
exhaustion  by  days  and  nights  of  serving.  At 
last  he  said  to  his  attendant:  “I  must  sleep,  I 
must  sleep  I  If  I  do  not,  I  shall  die.  If  anyone 
comes,  whoever  comes,  waken  me  not.  I 
must  sleep.”  He  then  retired  into  his  tent  and 
his  faithful  servant  began  his  watch.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  till  a  pallid  face  apppeared 
at  the  door.  Xavier  beckoned  eagerly  to  the 
watcher,  and  said  in  a  solemn  tone,  “I  made 
a  mistake ;  I  made  a  mistake.  If  a  little 
child  comes,  waken  me.” 

so  LOVED  THAT  HE  GAVE. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  child  in  Luther’s  time 
who  had  been  taught  to  think  of  God  only 
with  dread,  as  of  a  terrible  judge.  In  her 
stern  home  the  name  of  God  had  been  men¬ 
tioned  only  to  terrify  and  frighten  her.  But 
one  day  in  her  father’s  printing  office,  she 
picked  up  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  found  on  it 
the  first  words  of  this  verse  “God  so  loved  the 

world  that  He  gave - .  ”  The  remaining 

words  were  torn  off ;  but  even  in  this  mere 
fragment  there  was  a  revelation  to  her.  It 
told  her  that  God  loved  the  world,  loved  it 
well  enough  to  give  something.  What  He 
gave  she  did  not  know,  but  it  was  a  great  deal 
for  Him  to  give  anything  to  it.  The  new 
thought  brought  great  joy  to  her  heart.  It 
changed  all  her  conceptions  of  God.  She 
learned  to  think  of  Him  as  one  who  loved  her, 
as  her  Friend,  ready  to  give  her  rich  gifts  and 
all  good,  and  this  brightened  and  transfomed 
her  life. 

HE  KNOWS  HIS  OWN. 

The  obscurest  Christian  hidden  away  in  the 
lowliest  or  most  neglected  spot,  will  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  angels  when  they  come  to 
gather  in  Christ’s  little  ones.  Some  years  ago 
a  ship  went  down  on  the  British  coast,  and 
all  on  board  were  lost.  None  of  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  perished  were  found,  save  that 
of  an  infant,  which  was  washed  ashore  among 
the  wreckage.  The  kindly  people  of  the 
village  who  picked  it  up,  buried  the  body, 
and  having  no  clue  to  the  baby’s  name,  put 
on  the  little  stone  simply,  “God  knows.”  So 
will  He  know  all  Christ’s  little  ones 

IMPOKTANCE  OF  LITTLE  FAITHFULNESSES. 

Stories  are  told  of  a  child  finding  a  little 
leak  in  the  dike  that  shuts  off  the  sea  from 
Holland,  and  stopping  it  with  his  little  white 
hand.  It  was  but  a  tiny,  trickling  stream 
that  he  held  back,  yet  if  he  had  not  done  it, 
it  soon  would  have  become  a  torrent,  and  be¬ 
fore  morning  the  sea  would  have  swept  over 
the  land,  submerging  fields,  homes,  cities. 
Between  this  sea  and  all  this  devastation  there 
was  but  a  boy’s  hand. 


KEEPING  THE  LIFE  WHITE. 

A  writer  tells  of  going  with  a  party  down 
into  a  coal  mine.  On  the  side  of  the  gangway 
grew  a  plant  which  was  perfectly  white.  The 
visitors  were  astonished  that  there,  where  the 
coal  dust  was  continually  flying,  this  little 
plant  should  be  so  pure  and  white.  A  miner, 
who  was  with  them,  took  a  handful  of  coal- 
black  dust  and  threw  it  upon  the  plant,  but 
not  a  particle  adhered.  Every  atom  of  the 
dust  rolled  off.  The  visitors  themselves  re¬ 
peated  the  experiment,  but  the  coal  dust 
would  not  cling.  There  was  a  wonderful 
enamel  on  the  folds  of  the  white  plant,  to 
which  no  finest  speck  could  adhere.  Living 
there  amid  clouds  of  black  dust,  nothing  could 
stain  its  snowy  whiteness.  This  is  a  picture 
of  what  every  young  Christian  life  should  be. 
If  God  can  keep  a  little  flower  stainless,  white 
as  snow,  amid  clouds  of  black  dust,  can  He 
not  keep  hearts  in  like  purity  in  this  world  of 
sin? 

A  LITTLE  .SERMON. 

Text:  Thy  kingdom  come. — Matt.  v.  10. 
The  kingdom.  What  little  children  can  do 
for  it. 

What  can  we  do?  you  will,  perhaps,  be  in¬ 
clined  to  say.  “What  can  such  children  as 
we  are  do  to  bring  about  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  upon  the  earth?  We  cannot  go  out 
into  the  cities  and  villages,  or  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  like  John  the  Baptist,  and  get  followed 
by  crowds  and  preach,  saying,  ‘Repent  ye, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  ’  ”  No, 
I  admit  that  you  cannot  well  do  that.  No¬ 
body,  and  certainly  not  God,  wants  you  to  do 
that,  or  anything  like  it.  But  if  you  feel 
that  you  have  not  much  pover  to  advance  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  doing  of  God’s 
will  upon  the  earth,  I  am  sure  every  one  will 
admit  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  do  a  great 
deal  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  you  choose 
to  be  selfish  and  malicious  and  passionate  and 
revengeful,  even  the  smallest  of  you  can  make 
your  very  miseries  into  a  hell  upon  earth.  If 
you  chose  to  be  disobedient  and  unloving  to 
your  parents,  cunning  and  mischievous  to 
your  nurses  and  servants,  unfaithful  and  un¬ 
just  to  your  companions,  there  is  not  a  boy 
or  a  girl  here  that  may  not  set  many  a  heart 
aching  any  day  and  oh,  what  a  bitter  heart¬ 
ache  it  is  to  have  to  do  with  a  thankless,  un¬ 
loving  child !  I  have  known  parents  bowed 
down  to  the  earth  in  sorrow  from  this  cause 
alone. 

And  yet  it  is  so  easy  for  any  of  us,  young  or 
old,  to  help  in  bringing  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
about  on  the  earth.  Try,  children,  to  get  hold 
of  Christ’s  Spirit,  and  with  some  measure  of 
His  loving  tenderness  towards  all,  and  most 
of  all,  towards  those  who  were  not  as  good  as 
He  was — only  work  in  Christ’s  way,  children, 
and  you  will  find  “the  kingdom  of  heaven” 
already  about  you.  Jesus  himself  said  of  lit¬ 
tle  children  when  they  were  brought  to  Him, 
“Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  Try 
hard  not  to  lose  this  great  blessing — the  sim¬ 
plicity,  the  sincerity,  the  loving_  truth,  the 
willing  obedience  of  the  little  child — and  you 
will  be  making  a  Vingdom  of  heaven  in  your 
own  homes  every  day  of  your  lives.  Begin  at 
home.  Many  a  young  child  has  made  such 
sunshine  of  God’s  own  love  in  the  home,  in 
the  very  nursery,  that  parents  and  servants 
alike  have  “been  converted  and  become  as 
little  children.” — Sunday  Magizine. 

A  religious  exchange  says :  Teachers  of  in¬ 
fant  classes  should  use  such  hymns  as  the  lit¬ 
tle  ones  can  comprehend,  and  be  sure  that 
they  comprehend  them.  A  lady  i elates  that 
she  heard  from  little  lips  the  strange  refrain, 
“And  we’ll  all  smell  the  hominy.”  She  after¬ 
ward  discovered  that  the  line  read,  “And 
we’ll  all  swell  the  harmony.”  Another  lady 
said  she  was  visited  by  some  of  her  own  infant 
scholars  on  a  holiday,  who  stood  before  her 
window  and  sang  with  great  earnestness  a 
chorus  ending  with  f  he  line,  “Souse  round  the 
wash  rag,”  instead  of  what  she  thought  she 
herself  had  taught  them,  “Sound  aloud  the 
watch  cry.  She  learned  more  from  them  that 
day  than  they  had  ever  learned  from  her. 
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Cburcb  flbueic. 

By  B.  Huntington  'Woodman. 

A  LESSON  FROM  THE  TABERNACLE  FIRE. 
The  fire  marshal  of  Brooklyn,  in  his  report 
on  the  Tabernacle  fire,  assigns  the  cause  of  it 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  organ  adjusters  in 
leaving  a  lighted  candle  somewhere  in  the  in¬ 
strument,  which,  when  it  burned  down,  set 
fire  to  some  bit  of  wood  or  scrap  of  paper. 
The  marshal  suggests  that  an  ordinance  be 
passed  prohibiting  the  use  of  lighted  candles 
or  any  exposed  lights  in  org  ms,  and  recom¬ 
mends  the  use  of  lanterns  only  by  workmen 
and  tuners  in  the  interior  of  organs.  Whether 
the  ordinance  will  be  passed  is  a  question ; 
but  certainly  too  much  care  cannot  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  handling  of  lights  in  an  organ. 
The  instrument  is  a  tinder  box,  the  trackers 
being  little  more  than  dry  shavings,  and  a  fire 
once  started  among  them  would  quickly  get 
beyond  control. 

The  widespread,  but  unwarranted  belief  that 
the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle  fire  was  caused  by  an 
electric  spark,  has  given  rise  to  considerable 
apprehension  about  the  use  of  that  power  in 
organs,  whether  for  the  action,  lighting,  or 
blowing.  There  is  no  ground  for  uneasiness  of 
this  sort.  It  will  interest  many  to  know  that 
the  current  used  for  organ  actions  is  of  ex¬ 
tremely  weak  power,  the  spark  from  which 
could  not  possibly  set  fire  to  a  piece  of  wood, 
or  even  a  shaving.  The  current  used  for  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  and  for  motive  power  is  quite 
another  thing,  and  under  certain  conditions 
might  do  considerable  damage.  Still,  even 
with  a  strong  current,  there  is  no  danger  of 
fire  if  the  wires  are  properly  insulated.  This 
is  well  understood  by  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  wire  buildings  and  set  up  electric  motors. 
There  is  no  adequate  reason  why  electric¬ 
ity  should  not  be  used  more  and  more  as  a 
safe  and  economical  light  and  power  in  organs. 

MACKENZIE’S  ’•  BETHLEHEM.” 

This,  the  latest  composition  of  one  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  leading  musicians,  is  attracting  more 
and  more  attention.  We  reprint  what  the 
Musical  Times  for  May*  says  of  it  in  connection 
with  a  notable  performance  of  the  work  at  the 
Albert  Hall  in  London.  It  would  be  well  for 
our  own  choirs  and  choral  societies  to  study 
this  composition  in  preparation  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season : 

The  Albert  Hall  is  so  very  seldom  tbe  scene 
of  the  production  of  a  new  choral  work  of  the 
first  magnitude  that  the  i)erforniance  of  the 
12tb  ult.  may  be  regarded  as  a  specially  inter¬ 
esting  event  in  the  history  of  the  immense 
building  at  Kensington  Gore.  The  opportu¬ 
nity  afforded  to  the  Royal  Choral  Society  of 
presenting  such  an  important  contribution  to 
the  sacred  music  of  the  present  generation  as 
Dr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie’s  “Bethlehem”  does  not 
often  occur,  and  the  executive  of  the  Royal 
Choral  Society  were  wise  to  secure  it  without 
delay.  The  reason  why  the  work  is  described 
as  a  “Mystery”  and  not  as  an  Oratorio,  is  well 
set  forth  in  the  preface  to  the  score.  “The 
term  ’Mystery,’  in  its  special  and  ancient  ap¬ 
plication  to  religious  drama,  is  here  used  be¬ 
cause  it  more  clearly  indicates  the  nature  of 
the  work  than  would  the  wider  designation, 
‘Oratorio’.”  It  is  further  said  that  “Some 
authority  for  the  descriptive  passages,  such  as 
the  words  of  the  opening  chorus,  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  ancient 
Mysteries  had  a  part  for  an  Expositor  who 
supplemented  the  action  of  the  drama.  The 
introduction  of  such  passages  is  believed  to  be 
advantageous  from  a  musical  point  of  view.” 
Here,  of  course,  is  matter  for  controversy;  but 
impartial  enquirers  will  be  of  opinion  that  if 
those  old  masters  who  wrote  settings  of  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord,  among  whom  J.  S.  Bach, 
of  course,  occupies  the  foremost  place,  and 
such  a  modem  of  the  modems  as  the  late 
Charles  Gounod  could  frame  a  work  so  brill¬ 
iantly  successful  as  “The  Redemption,”  on 
similar  lines,  Messrs.  Joseph  Bennett  and  A. 
C.  Mackenzie  were  more  than  justified  in 


avoiding  the  conventional  methods  of  oratorio 
and  adopting  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  an¬ 
tique  and  the  modern.  Perhaps  of  more  inter¬ 
est  to  conductors  of  choral  societies  is  the  fact 
that  each  of  the  two  acts  or  parts  is  complete 
in  itself,  and  adapted  for  separate  performance. 
This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance. 
Lengthy  oratorio  is,  in  some  quarters,  regard¬ 
ed  as  out  of  fashion  at  the  present  time,  but 
sacred  cantatas  of  moderate  length  were  never 
more  in  vogue ;  and  here  we  have  two  works, 
or  rather,  one  work  easily  separable  into  two, 
neither  losing  aught  by  the  division.  As 
“Bethlehem”  was  analyzed  in  the  March  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Musical  Times,  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  form  is  not  further  required ;  but 
special  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the 
singular  appropriateness  of  Dr.  Mackenzie’s 
setting  of  every  line  of  the  book  and  to  the 
versatility  of  his  style.  We  recognize  the 
hand  that  penned  “Jason,”  “The  Rose  of 
Sharon,”  and  “The  Dream  of  Jubal”  con¬ 
stantly,  it  is  true ;  but  on  tbe  substratum  of 
his  own  individuality,  so  to  speak,  the  com¬ 
poser  has  managed  to  engraft  features  as 
varied  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  massive  Finale,  “Uplift  a  song  of 
praise,”  the  Virgin  Mother’s  exquisite  Cradle 
Song,  and  the  Oriental  March,  heralding  the 
approach  of  the  Wise  Men,  are  all  in  tbe 
sharpest  contrast,  and  yet  there  is  no  sense  of 
labor  or  of  aiming  at  effect  at  the  cost  of  in¬ 
spiration.  Above  the  w’hole  there  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  consummate  musicianship,  equalled, 
perhaps,  by  other  composers  of  the  present 
day,  but  certainly  not  surpassed.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  his  thematic 
material.  Dr.  Mackenzie  has,  of  course,  kept 
in  view  the  miivete  of  the  form  suggested  by 
the  author.  Simplicity,  directness,  sincerity, 
breadth,  and,  at  times,  a  certain  ruggedness, 
distinguish  this  portion  of  the  work  in  an  un¬ 
usual  degree,  and  though  the  treatment  is 
modern  as  regards  harmony  and  orchestrating, 
it  is  by  no  means  complex. 

The  gifts  which  enable  a  composer  to  be 
simple  and  tuneful,  not  only  without  sacrifice 
of  dignity,  but  with  results  often  remarkable 
for  power  and  elevation — qualities  that  are 
among  the  rarest  to  be  found  in  modern 
sacred  music — are  not  to  be  lightly  estimated, 
and  we  question  whether  the  merits  of  “Beth¬ 
lehem”  in  these  respects  have  yet  been  ade¬ 
quately  recognized. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  Hint  to  Seminaries. 

To  tbe  Musical  Editor  of  The  EvaoKeiist : 

Dear  Sir :  I  thank  you  for  the  page  you  are 
devoting  to  tbe  subject  of  church  music.  The 
discussion  is  up  to  the  high  standard  which 
has  ever  characterized  The  Evangelist  in  its 
treatment  of  more  familiar  topics.  I  long  for 
the  day  when  each  of  our  Seminaries  will  have 
a  department  of  Liturgies  conducted  as  is  that 
at  Hartford  by  Prof.  Waldo  S.  Pratt.  Not  till 
then  will  our  Presbyterian  churches  generally 
return  to  an  appreciation  of  sacred  music  that 
is  worthy  the  name  and  adapted  to  develope 
the  Christian  life  by  inspiring,  reverent  wor¬ 
ship  and  intelligent  devotion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Rev.)  William  Gardner. 

”  Flit j -two  Orcan  Talks.” 

We  need  scarcely  call  attention  to  the  “  serial” 
begun  this  week  with  tbe  above  title.  While 
it  is,  of  course,  an  advertisement,  and  as  such 
presents  the  argument  for  a  particular  organ 
house,  it  will  be  found  of  practical  value  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  purchase,  care  or 
management  of  a  church  organ.  Farrand  & 
Votey  stand  in  the  very  front  rank  of  Ameri¬ 
can  organ  manufacturers,  and  what  they  have 
to  say  from  week  to  week  will  carry  weight. 
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Kifty^two  Organ  Talks,  i. 


By  the  Chairman  of  the  nuste  Committee. 

Some  time  ago  our  old  organ,  a  fine  instrument  in 
its  day.  was  so  damaged  by  the  flames  and  water  as 
to  be  rendered  useless. 

After  a  consultation  by  the  music  committee,  it  was 
decided  to  procure  a  new  organ,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  and  obtain 
an  instrument. 

Naturally  we  at  once  consulted  our  organist,  who 
promptly  said  there  was  no  organ  so  good  as  the  one 
made  by  the  firm  who  had  built  the  organ  we  had  been 
using,  so  we  asked  our  organist  to  draw  up  a  plan. 
This  he  did,  specifying  an  organ  with  three  rows  of 
keys  and  about  forty  stops. 

This  specification  was  immediately  sent  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturer,  and  at  the  same  time  the  same  scheme  was 
also  sent  to  seven  or  eight  other  prominent  organ 
builders  throughout  the  country,  including  Farrand  fit 
Votey,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  who  had  recently  bought  out 
all  the  famous  Roosevelt  patents. 

In  due  time  replies  were  received  with  this  remark¬ 
able  result :  the  prices  varied  from  $9,050  to  $12,000, 
the  latter  figure  being  that  of  Farrand  fit  Votey. 

When  these  figures  were  submitted  to  the  trustees, 
great  surprise  was  expressed  at  the  difference  of  20^ 
in  the  estimate.  After  some  discussion,  the  trustees 
were  about  to  authorize  the  awarding  of  the  contract 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  when  Mr.  Levelhead.  one  of  the 
organ  committee  and  a  man  of  few  words,  said : 

“  Gentlemen,  I  am  in  the  watch  and  clock  business. 

I  can  sell  you  a  watch  for  any  price  you  care  to  pay, 
from  $4  to  $400.  Furthermore,  I  can  show  you  two 
watches,  apparently  just  alike,  but  for  one  you  must 
pay  $80,  while  the  other  would  cost  you  $120,  and  if 
1  give  you  a  lens  in  order  that  you  may  investigate 
the  reason  why,  you  will  soon  understand  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  price.  So  about  our  new  organ.  I  should 
like  to  know  the  reasons  why  Farrand  fit  Votey  charge 
more  than  their  competitors  for  what  seems  to  be  the 
same  article.  With  your  permission,  1  will  investi¬ 
gate  this  matter,  and  report  to  you  next  week." 

Mr.  Levelhead's  proposition  was  accepted.  What 
he  reported  at  the  adjourned  meeting  will  be  related  ia 
I  next  week’s  Evangelist. 

Geo.  Jardine  &  Son, 
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SUMMER  CONFERENCES  FOR  YOUNG 
WOMEN. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 


The  tim^  of  the  summer  conference  and 
summer  scnool  is  upon  us.  They  have  grown 
up  so  quietly  that  we  hardly  realize  what  a 
strong  part  of  our  interests  they  have  become. 
Each  state  has  two  or  three  aside  from  those 
of  almost  national  claim.  In  their  own  de¬ 
partment  perhaps  none  have  taken  a  stronger 
hold  on  universal  interest  than  the  Northfield, 
Mass.,  Summer  Conferences.  To  the  well- 


Powder 

ABM>W‘rEI.V  PURE 


known  August  Conference  and  the  College 
Conference  for  Young  Men,  was  added  last 
year  a  third,  “The  Summer  Conference  for 
Young  Women.”  This  was  held  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  of  Young  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations.  So  great  had  been  the 
spiritual  benefits  from  the  young  men’s  gath¬ 
erings  that  it  was  hoped  similar  good  might 
be  derived  from  these,  and  the  first  meeting 
fully  justified  such  hopes.  There  were  pres¬ 
ent  180  young  women  from  41  schools  and 
colleges  as  well  as  many  representatives  from 
young  people’s  societies  and  city  mission 
workers.  Among  the  colleges  represented 
were  McGill  University,  Montreal ;  Bryn  Mawr, 
Boston  University;  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Smith, 
Cornell  and  Syracuse  Universities  and  many 
others.  Wellesley  led  in  the  representation 
with  a  banner  delegation  of  twenty.  The 
topics  presented  were  those  of  most  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  all  women  interested  in  practical 
Christian  work  along  various  lines. 

So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  aroused  that 
this  year  the  promise  of  attendance  from  dele¬ 
gations  already  pledged,  promises  to  be  much 
larger  than  last  year. 

The  Conference  will  be  held  at  Northfield, 
June  22-28.  The  delegates  are  boarded  and 
lodged  in  the  attractive  buildings  of  the 
Northfield  Seminary  or  in  the  Hotel  North- 
field  as  they  prefer. 

Mr.  Moody  promises  to  be  present  through¬ 
out  the  entire  session.  Among  the  speakers 
will  be  Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie  of  Cambridge, 
Major  D.  W.  Whittle,  the  well-known  evan¬ 
gelist  ;  Dr.  Pauline  Root,  the  recently  returned 
missionary  from  India;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Gordon  of 
Boston :  Mrs.  Wesley  Fiske  Smith  of  New 
York ;  Mrs.  Ashley  Cams -Wilson  of  Montreal, 
better  known,  perhaps,  as  Miss  L.  G.  Petrie, 
B.A. ,  author  of  the  helpful  little  book,  “Clews 
to  Holy  Writ,”  and  many  others  yet  to  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

Mr.  George  C.  Stebbins  will  lead  the  singing 
at  the  platform  meetings,  while  twelve  Vassar 
students  will  furnish  set  selections  for  special 
occasions.  All  out  door  sports  and  pastimes 
will  be  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  students 
from  Wellesley,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  the 
Woman’s  College  and  Girls’  Latin  School  of 
Baltimore.  As  is  Mr.  Moody’s  wise  insistence, 
the  afternoons  shall  be  devoted  wholly  to 
open-air  recreation. 

The  especial  aim  of  the  Conference  is  to 
strengthen  the  spiritual  life  of  the  individual 
and  to  help  each  one  to  become  a  better 
Christian  worker  in  the  department  of  her 
choice. 

Special  meetings  are  held  for  missionary 
volunteers.  Inductive  Bible  classes  and  per¬ 
sonal  workers’  classes  are  prepared  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  young  people’s  societies  and  city  mis¬ 
sion  workers.  The  Conferences  should  also  be 
especially  emphasized  because  of  its  inter¬ 
collegiate  features.  College  work,  its  claims 
and  methods  are  particularly  dwelt  upon,  and 
many  have  been  the  testimonies  as  to  value 
received  on  this  very  point  from  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  1893. 

In  addition  to  the  Northfield  Conference, 
similar  conferences  under  the  direction  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Young  Wom¬ 


en’s  Christian  Associations  will  he  held  at 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis. ,  July  4-17,  and  at  Caza- 
dero,  near  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  11-18. 

Anyone  desiring  particular  information  con¬ 
cerning  these  conferences  can  address  Miss 
Thirsa  F.  Hall,  Secretary  of  the  International 
Committee  of  Y’oung  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciations,  1801-2  Venetian  Building,  34  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  NEWEST  ABOUT  EARTHWORMS. 

Perhaps  the  very  last  attribute  that  would 
seem  to  characterize  the  earthworm  is  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  making  a  noise.  It  is,  however,  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  in  the  Island  of  Java 
there  exists  a  worm  which  in  the  night  pro¬ 
duces  a  sharp,  interrupted  sound.  In  the 
vernacular  of  the  country  it  is  named  tjatring 
aoiidarie ;  the  more  technical,  but  not  less 
apt  name  of  Megascolex  musiciis  was  subse¬ 
quently  given  to  it,  but  we  can  only  speculate 
as  to  the  purpose  served  by  this  curious  devi¬ 
ation  from  the  normal.  Mr.  Darwin  first 
brought  the  earthworm  into  fashion,  and 
since  he  wrote  about  it,  it  has  steadily  gone 
up  in  position,  so  that  it  may  now  fairly  claim 
to  rank  with  the  invertebrate  aristocracy. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  its  ancient  line¬ 
age.  It  has  in  all  probability  been  a  native 
of  the  soil  ever  since  there  was  any  soil  to  be 
native  of. 

Instead  of  retiring  at  the  approach  of  man, 
as  most  creatures  do,  it  has  been  in  many 
places  positively  increased  in  numbers  by 
man,  in  spite  of  trout  fishers.  By  various 
means  it  is  able  to  triumph  over  various 
defects  in  its  equipment  for  the  battle  of  life. 
“The  struggle  for  existence”  must  be  a  phrase 
absolutely  without  meaning  for  the  earth¬ 
worm.  Although  generally  speaking  it  has  no 
organs  of  special  sense,  it  has  all  the  special 
senses.  It  can  hear,  its  palate  is  delicate,  it 
is  aware  of  light  and  darkness.  It  can  even 
circumvent  the  early  bird  at  times  sometimes 
by  astuteness,  at  others  by  peculiarity  of 
structure.  In  the  forests  of  South  America 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  a 
small  species  provided  with  a  clear  spot 
toward  the  tail,  at  which  it  is  very  brittle. 
If  a  bird  grasp  it  anywhere  behind  this  spot, 
the  worm  sheds  its  tail  and  goes  on  its  way 
rejoicing.  In  this  respect  the  worm  offers  a 
curious  analogy  to  lizards,  snails,  and  some 
insects ;  a  part  is  sacrificed  to  save  the  whole. 
No  other  earthworm,  so  far  as  is  known,  is 
endowed  with  any  special  provision  for  parting 
with  a  section  of  itself  with  impunity,  but 
others  may  suffer  a  considerable  loss  of 
length  with  the  utmost  indifference.  There 
are  even  species,  not  indeed  true  earthworms, 
but  close  allies,  which,  when  they  find  them¬ 
selves  getting  too  large,  voluntarily  break  up 
into  shorter,  and,  it  must  be  presumed,  more 
convenient  lengths.  The  agitation  produced 
by  a  slight  handling  of  the  creature  suffices 
to  produce  these  results.  When  this  happens, 
and  one  or  two  pieces  have  been  devoured,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  animal  has  been 
killed  or  not.  The  individual  becomes  a  lit¬ 
tle  confused  under  the  circumstances.  Each 
fragment,  be  it  observed,  can  grow  into  a 
complete  worm,  so  that  the  lumbrieultus,  as 
this  particular  worm  is  called,  consists  of  a 
committee  of  one,  with  power  to  add  to  its 
number. 

The  fact  about  earthworms  which  is,  per¬ 
haps,  of  chief  interest  to  naturalists,  is  their 
astonishin  diversity  of  structure  under  a 
great  uniformity  of  shape.  Change  of  shape 
IB  not  derirable ;  they  have  already  got  that 
best  suitad  to  a  burrowing  creature.  Hence 
all  the  energy  of  variability  has  been  expend¬ 
ed  on  the  internal  organs.  It  will  probably 


astonish  some  of  my  readers  to  learn  that 
there  are  more  than  two  hundred  different 
kinds  of  earthworms,  every  country  having 
its  own  characteristic  species.  Some  of  them 
are  of  the  most  brilliant  colors.  In  South 
Africa  there  is  a  monster  of  its  kind— six  feet 
in  length  -of  a  bright  grass  green  color,  with 
orange  under-parts.  These  worms  are  highly 
intelligent.  Two  of  them  were  observed 
crawling  at  a  great  rate,  evidently  with  an 
appointment  to  keep,  and  they  crawled  in  a 
straight  line  nntil  they  met.  What  sense 
could  have  guided  them? 

Another  curious  point  is  the  great  colonizing 
power  of  European  species.  Whenever  a 
European  worm  is  introduced  into  a  tropical 
country,  the  native  worm  recognizes  his 
superior  vigor  and  retires  to  a  back  seat.  The 
converse  does  not  hold  good.  Foreign  worms 
do  not  flourish  in  Britain.  This  parallelism 
between  the  European  man  and  worm  is 
further  shown  by  the  pigmentation  of  the 
body ;  the  earthworms  of  tropical  countries 
are  frequently  deeper  in  color  than  those  of 
more  temperate  latitudes. 

There  is  then  more  similarity  between  worms 
and  men  than  might  appear,  in  spite  of  vari¬ 
ous  well  known  remarks  and  comparisons. 


A  prize  for  the  best  specimen  of  microscopic 
hanciwriting  was  recently  offered  in  Paris. 
The  winner  submitted  a  postal  card  containing 
on  one  side  the  contents  of  the  first  two  pages 
of  a  big  newspaper. 


Your  Blood 

NEEDS 

Cleansing  Now 

It  has  become  charged  with  imparities,  it  lacks  vi- 
tality.  it  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition.  That  is  why 
you  feel  tired  all  the  time,  without  ambition,  unable 
to  enjoy  your  food,  indisposed  to  exertion  of  any 
kind.  That  is  why  your  face  breaks  out  with  pim¬ 
ples.  your  head  is  frequently  djzzy,  you  feel  nervous 
and  weak,  you  cannot  sleep  at  night.  You  need  to 
be  invigorated,  strengthened  and  built  up  by  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood's,  because 


Cures 

Hood's  Fills  cure  all  Liver  His,  Biliousness,  Jaundice, 
Indigestion.  Sick  Headache.  2Sc. 


Hopd*s 


Desks 


of  all  deacripfiona  manufactureo 
and  for  aale  by 

T.  a.  SELLEW, 

111  Fulton  St,  Mew  York. 


BOLD 


14  KARAT  . 

PLATE 


COT  THIS  SOT  and  send  It  to  ns 
i  your  name  and  addreee  and  wo 
•end  yon  thU  watcli  by  ezpre** 

.  (or  examination.  AOearaatee 
Ter  t  Team  and  chain  and 
charm  lent  with  It.  Tonaz- 
amine  It  and  U  yon  think  It 
a  bargain  pay  our  eample 

Rrlce,  tl.76.  and  It  li  youta. 

1  U  beautifully  engraved 
aiid  warranted  the  best  time¬ 
keeper  In  Uie  World  for  the 
money  and  equal  In  appe^ 
ance  to  a  genuine  Solid 
Gold  Watch.  Write  to-day, 
tbU  offer  will  not  appear 
again. 

THE  NATIOHAL  MFB. 
&IMP0RTIN6  CO., 

8MDUII0MtTIEn, 
CMOAtto.  III. 
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BID  ME  GOOD  MORKING ! 

The  stanza  given  below  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Barbauld  in  extreme  old  age.  Our  admira¬ 
tion  grows  with  every  reading,  and  it  seems 
to  us  increasingly  beautiful.  The  poet  Refers 
regarded  it  as  one  of  the  finest  things  in  Eng 
lisb  literature.  Henry  Crabbe  Robinson  says 
that  be  repeated  the  stanza  to  Wordsworth 
twice,  and  then  heard  him  muttering  to  him 
self.  “  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  grudging  peo¬ 
ple  their  good  things,  but  I  wish  I  had  writ¬ 
ten  those  lines.  ”  It  is  stated  that  in  his  last 
moments  Dr.  Fuller  said  to  bis  nephew.  Dr. 
Cuthbert,  on  taking  leave  of  him,  “Good  night, 
James— but  it  will  soon  be  Good  morning!” 
Perhaps  the  echo  of  this  stanza  was  in  the  ear 
of  the  dying  preacher: 

“  l.ife !  we  have  been  long  together, 

Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather ; 

“ris  h{^  to  ^rt  when  friends  are  dear, 

Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear ; 

Then  steal  away ;  gdve little  warning ; 

Choose  thine  own  time. 

Say  not  Good-night !  but,  in  some  brighter  clime. 

Bid  me  Good-morning ! " 


Have  You  $i,ooo 

which  you  wish  to  in¬ 
vest  securely  for  a  term 
of  years  at  6%  interest, 
payable  semi-annually  in 
gold  ? 

We  have  such  an 
investment,  and  shall 
cheerfully  give  you  full 
particulars. 

The  Provident 


A  lady  once  asked  Mr.  Wesley,  “Supposing 
that  you  knew  that  you  were  to  die  at  twelve 
o’clock  to  morrow  night,  bow  would  you  spend 
the  intervening  time?”  “How,  madam Y”  he 
replied.  “Why,  just  as  I  intend  to  spend  it 
now.  I  should  preach  this  evening  at  Glou 
cester.  and  again  at  five  to-morrow  morning ; 
after  that  I  should  ride  to  Tewksbury,  preach 
in  the  afternoon,  and  meet  the  societies  in  the 
evening.  I  should  then  repair  to  friend  Mar¬ 
tin’s  house,  who  expects  to  entertain  me,  con¬ 
verse  and  pray  with  the  family  as  usual,  re¬ 
tire  to  my  room  at  ten  o’clock,  commend  my¬ 
self  to  my  heavenly  Father,  lie  down  to  rest, 
and  wake  up  in  glory.  ” 


Trust  Co. 


4.5  Milk  St.., 
ScsTeN,  Mass 


Please  mecuon  Tue  Evangelist, 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents. 

Heal  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Hpecial  attention,  given  to  the  eare  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rents, 


A  WONDEKFUE  CLOCK. 

A  most  marvellous  clock  has  been  made  by  a 
Black  Forest  maker,  and  sold  for  §,4000,  Be¬ 
sides  doing  everything  that  most  clocks  do  in 
the  matter  of  time  and  calendar,  it  shows  the 
time  in  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Madeira,  Shang¬ 
hai,  Calcutta,  and  Montreal,  San  Francisco. 
Melbourne,  and  Greenwich.  Every  evening  at 
eight  a  young  man  invites  the  company  to  ves¬ 
pers  in  an  electrically  illuminated  chapel, 
where  a  young  woman  plays  the  “Maiden’s 
Prayer.  ” 

On  New  Year’s  Eve  two  trumpeters  an¬ 
nounce  the  flight  of  the  old  year  and  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  new.  In  May  a  cuckoo  comes  out, 
in  June  a  quail,  in  October  a  pheasant  appears 
to  be  shot  down  by  a  typical  British  sports¬ 
man,  who  proceeds  to  bag  his  game.  At  day¬ 
break  the  sun  rises  and  some  bells  play  a  Ger¬ 
man  air  entitled,  “Phoebus,  Awake.”  On 
the  night  of  the  full  moon  they  play  another 
air,  entitled,  “Sweet  and  Tranquil  Luna.” 
There  are  other  features  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion. 


No  19  East  16th  Street  •  New  York. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


INVESTORS 

In  J.  B.Watktns,  Lombard,  Equitable. 
Jarvis— Conklin  and  other  defunct 
loan  companies  should  write  to 
The  Atlae  Eiaad  aad  laTeataieat  Ce., 
of  liawrcBce,  Kaasaa. 

We  have  given  hundreds  of  Investors  information  and 
assistance.  Special  facilities  and  large  corps  of  correspon¬ 
dents  over  all  the  Western  States,  securities  examined, 
interest  and  principal  collected,  defaulted  mortgages  fore¬ 
closed  .  lands  rented  and  sold,  taxes  paid,  mortgages  bought 
and  sold.  Receivers’  hands  are  fiuL  Their  interests  are 
hostile  to  yours,  we  can  serve  you  better  and  cheaper. 
Write  and  see.  L.  H.  PERKINS,  President. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

45  4t  47  WALL  STREET. 


Any  one  can  buy  Perpetual  Pecuniary  Independence. 
No  examination.  Get  rates.  HILI.  &  CO.,  laH  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


Investments. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  ezeentor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 


To  investors  woo  look  to  the  Safety  of  the  Investment  rathe 
than  to  high  rates  of  Interest  we  offer  6  per  cent,  guarantee 
farm  and  city  mortgages  m  sde  in  Montana  and  Washlngtpi 
Interest  semi-annual.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  in  gU( 
Six  per  cent,  debentures  t-ecureo  by  same  class  of  mortgage 
interest  semi-annual.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  at  tbs 

ATLANTIC  TRUST  COMPANY, 

New  York  City,  Trustee  for  the  debentures. 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Co 

CAPITAL,  $500,000. 


President: — WILLIAM  8.  KNO,  President  of  the  St. 
sing  National  Bank  of  Pine  Plains.  N.  Y. 

Vlce-Presldeuts; -SIDNEY  E.  MORSE.  Morse  BnlU 
Ing.  New  York  City ;  Hon.  MATT.  H.  ELLIS.  Vonkert 
N.  Y. 

Secretary:— I JVINGSTON  B.  MORSE.  Morse  Bullr 
Ing,  New  York  Ciu-. 

Treasnrer  and  Western  Manager:  —  L.  B.  Bl’NNEL; 
Helena,  Montana. 

Counsel:— Hon-  THOS.  AL  WALLER,  Ex-GR>vemoro 
Connecticut.  _ 


New  York  office;  Morse  Building  1<0  Nsssan  Street,  Ns' 
York  City. 

President’s  Office :  Pine  Plains.  Dutchess  Co  N  V. 

Send  fo<  our  new  book,  giving  full  information  testimonials 
reports  of  examining  committees,  etc. 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company, 
Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individnals 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss.  Vlce-Pre» 
James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


Daniel.  D.  Lord, 
Samuel  Sloan. 

W’M.  Walter  Phelps, 
D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsbn  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
George  Bliss, 

WlIXTAM  Libbet, 

John  Crosby  Bbown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Ccttino. 


Charles  S.  Smith. 

Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orb, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gdstav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman.  Brooklyn, 
Geokob  F.  Vietor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astob. 
James  Stillman. 


I 


Uf  Jl  DD  A  ilTO  state  ,  county,  school  •i.d  city 

Wm  I  Favsritc  luvestmcnt  with  Baaka,  Trust  Osmgaatos  aad  ladt- 
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Drezel  Balld'g.  Hone  Ssviiin  sal 
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YIELD  EIGHT  PER  CENT.' 


I^inancial. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIBES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Phils.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  bay  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest- f  And- 

ment  Securities  fnr  customers.  We  re-  All  V  US LlllCll  w 
celve  accouuts  of  Banka  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fs- 
vorable  terma  and  make  collection  of  Oa-Ull  1I/1C9. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
collections  and  issue  commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credit  *^®***^’  ‘available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


Letters 
of 


To  Conservative  Investors. 

6/6  Security. 

This  Association  is  offering  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  its  shares,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  Ojt,  payable  semi-annually.  These  shares 
are  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  improved 
real  estate  in  cities  and  villages  in  the  states 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut. 
No  security  can  be  safer  than  this. 

We  invite  correspondence  with  conservative 
investors  of  limited  means. 

Assets,  April  Ist,  ’94.  $804,005.17. 

New  York  Mutual  Savings  &  Loan  Ass’n, 

Mail  and  Express  Building, 

203  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 

REAI,  ESTATE  AND  LOANS. 

We  are  large  dr  alers  in  BusioeEs.  Residence,  Dock  and 
Acre  Properties,  both  in  Dnlu  b  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  harbor,  in  Superior  and  West  Superior.  We  send 
list  of  barguins.  and  maps  to  locate  them,  when  requested, 
and  have  invested  many  thi  usaods  of  dollars  foi  those 
wbo  never  saw  the  city,  alwavs  with  sntlsfactlcn,  and  in 
almost  every  case  with  VERY  LARGE  profits. 

LOANS. 

We  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  purchase  at 

7  AND  8  DER  CENT,  NET, 

interest  payable  semi-annually.  Gilt-edged  security 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Duluth,  and  to  hundreds 
who  have  dealt  with  us  in  other  States.  We  solicit  cor¬ 
respondence.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHERWUOD  &  CO.,  Dnlnth,  Minn. 


IOWA  FARM 
IMLO  ’FL’J}  C3rA. 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loaneu  millions  in  22  years'  consecutive  bus! 
ness  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  investor.  The 
highest  references,  bend  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

521  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


UYi^^UIICC  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  AND  PAY  FREIGHT. 

~  oil'  S  drawer  walnut  or  oak  !». 

T  ■  ■  ppoVed  lUph  Arm  Slater icwinsr  machlno 
finely  finished,  nickel  plated, adapted  to  Ikht 
I  and  heavy  work;  gnsrantesd  for  10  lears)  with 
Aatomatle Bobbin  Winder,  Relf*Threadlnf  Cylln- 
I  der  Shattle,  SelfaSettlnf  Keedle  and  a  compleU 
of  Steel  Altaehmentst  shipped  any  where  on 
SO  Day’s  Trial.  No  money  required  in  advance. 
TS, 000  DOW  In  oae.  World’s  Fair  Medal  awarded  machine  and  attach- 
ments.  J^y  from  factory  and  save  dealer’s  and  agent’s  profile, 
rffajpp  Cot  Thle  Ont  and  send  to>daT  for  machine  or  laree  free 
F  Kbb  cataloene,  teetlroonl.ils  and  Gitmpees  of  the  World’s  Fair. 

OXFORD  MFC.  CO.  312  W»b»h  A-i.  CHIGASO,ILL. 


OMtlcmea,  nelitf  nr  telling 
,  ‘’Old  RellAle  Plateiv**  Only 
pnotleal  way  to  reglnte  raety  and 
worn  knivM,  forks,  epoona,  nte.f 
qoiekJy  done  by  dipping  in  melted 
metal.  No  experience,  poUiblng. 
or  maotainery.  Thick  plate  at  one 
operation;  laatn  S  to  Id  yeare;  floe 
flnieh  when  taken  tnm  tbe  plater. 
Erery  fhmlly  baa  plating  to  do. 
Plater  oella  madily.  Pr^fite  largo. 
WaF.HarrInMi/ 
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SPEECHES  FOB  THE  APPEAL. 

RKV.  WILUAM  DURANT.  SARATOGA. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  evident  piety 
and  Christian  spirit  of  the  Committee  of  Pros¬ 
ecution.  It  is  an  especial  pleasure  to  be 
almost  the  first  to  bear  this  testimony.  But 
it  would  have  been  ludicrous,  if  it  bad  not 
been  so  saddening,  to  discover  in  the  pleading 
of  the  prosecution  a  surprising  ignorance  re¬ 
specting  the  elementry  principles  of  the  mod- 
<ern  literary  study  of  the  Bible,  even  as  to  the 
real  danger  that  threatens  from  it  and  the 
practicable  means  of  defense  against  this 
danger. 

Probably  no  one  here  doubts  that  some 
forms  of  the  “higher  criticism”  are  disastrous 
to  the  received  Christian  faith.  All  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  study,  however,  cannot  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  one  class.  It  is  true  that  rationalis¬ 
tic  critics  not  only  attack  traditional  theories 
of  Holy  Scripture,  but  also  undermine  the 
citadel  of  our  faith  in  a  divine  revelation. 
Teaching  which  properly  falls  in  this  class 
should  not  be  tolerated  from  any  one  in  the 
ministry  of  our  Church.  On  the  other  hand, 
evangelical  critics  in  the  same  field  of  Bible 
study,  using  the  modern  literary  methods 
which  have  been  of  immense  value  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  authenticity  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  are  beginning  to  construct  new 
lines  for  the  defense  of  our  confidence  in  the 
Bible  of  our  homes  and  churches,  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  this  every-day  Bible. as  the  Word  of 
God,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice.  The  history  of  “higher  criticism”  shows 
that  the  rationalizing  factor  of  it  is  as  impreg¬ 
nable  before  the  traditional  a  priori  defenses, 
which  the  prosecution  advocates  as  a  modern 
ironclad  before  guns  in  use  thirty  years  ago. 
Destructive  criticism  of  the  Bible  has  been 
checked  only  by  those  evangelical  students 
who  have  used  the  modern  literary  methods. 

Now  from  the  evidence  presented  in  this 
case  two  facts  stand  out  very  prominently. 
First,  the  Committee  of  Prosecution  have 
failed  to  distinguish  between  the  rationaliz 
ing  and  the  evangelical  use  of  the  critical 
method.  Indeed,  they  could  hardly  con¬ 
demn  the  worse  rationalist  in  stronger  language 
than  they  have  used  to  condemn  the  teach 
ing  of  the  appellant.  Second,  the  evidence 
also  shows  that  the  appellant  must  be  classed 
with  the  most  evangelical  critics  of  the  Bible, 
and  that  he  is  an  honest  man,  endowed  with 
exceptional  gifts,  both  in  earnest  Christian 
faith  and  in  high  intellecutal  abilities,  conse¬ 
crated  to  defend  the  Word  of  God  against  the 
modern  criticism  of  unbelief.  Our  judgment 
to-day  will  be  momentous,  not  so  much  for 
the  appellant  or  for  any  school  of  thought, 
but  as  our  response  to  the  providential  call  of 
God  unto  our  Church.  N;)t  to  sustain  this  ap¬ 
peal  is  to  say  that  one  to  whom  the  Bible  is 
evidently  God’s  Word,  and  whom  the  Lord  has 
especially  gifted  to  defend  the  faith  against 
the  strongest  modern  attacks  of  unbelief, 
shall  no't  be  heard  for  truth  and  God  within 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

REV.  NEWELI.  D.  HI1.I.IS,  D.D. 

Rev.  N.  D.  Hillis  of  Evanston,  Ill.,  spoke 
as  follows:  “W'ith  the  full  consent  of  my  rea¬ 
son,  judgment,  and  conscience,  and  without 
any  mental  reservation  whatsoever,  I  cast  my 
vote  to  restore  Professor  Smith  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ministry.  The  prosecution  concedes 
that  he  "believes  in  and  teaches  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity,  to  wit:  Incarnation,  Atone¬ 
ment,  and  Regeneration ;  and  that  he  holds  to 
the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Presbyterian 
faith  and  polity.  He  is  charged  with  heresy 
because  he  affirms  his  ignorance  touching  the 
errancy  or  inerrancy  of  the  original  manu¬ 


scripts.  Now,  how  can  it  be  a  crime  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith  to  be  ignorant  of  documents  de¬ 
stroyed  long  centuries  ago? 

If  the  prosecution  were  to  produce  the  orig¬ 
inal  manuscripts  andexibit  them  in  their  Haw¬ 
less  and  perfect  condition, no  man  would  rejoice 
more  over  this  great  treasure  than  the  appellant 
in  this  case.  Is  this  Assembly  to  expel  a  man 
for  heresy  and  forbid  him  to  bring  the  truths 
of  Jesus  Christ,  or  conscience,  duty,  and  des¬ 
tiny,  to  ignorant  and  erring  men  because  he 
refuses  to  affirm  what  the  Confession  itself 
does  not  teach,  what  the  Confession  does  not 
affirm?  The  Westminster  fathers  threshed  all 
over  this  theory  of  inspiration.  When  they 
could  make  no  theory  that  in  detail  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  they  outlined 
this  large,  liberal  statement  of  the  Confession, 
covering  many  possible  theories,  of  which 
Professor  Smith’s  is  one.  Let  us  remem¬ 
ber  the  Bible  is  not  a  treatise  upon  grammar, 
natural  history,  or  astronomy ;  it  is  a  book  of 
morals  and  redemption  from  sin.  We  need 
not  be  unduly  alarmed  about  its  permanency 
being  affected  by  the  higher  criticism.  An¬ 
other  generation  may  find  little  of  value  in  the 
principles  of  new  scholarship,  or  may  find 
much.  Until  all  the  facts  are  in,  no  man  can 
decide.  But  the  principles  of  Christianity  are 
founded  more  suiely  than  the  mountains  and 
stars.  I  cannot  refrain  from  testifying  to 
Professor  Smith’s  fine  spirit  and  noble  man¬ 
hood.  How  beautiful  his  bearing;  how  pa¬ 
tient,  modest,  and  gentle  under  attack ;  his 
are,  indeed,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  I  Are  we 
to  vote  him  out  because  we  are  unlike  him? 
There  is  no  heresy  like  the  heresy  of  the  heart. 

I  believe  in  the  rights  and  liberties  of  scholar 
ship.  I  believe  in  freedom  and  toleration. 
For  me  to  call  Professor  Smith  a  heretic 
would  mean  for  me  to  misrepresent  my  Master. 
But  with  him  also  I  believe  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.” 

SPEECH  OF  REV.  DAVIS  W.  DUSK. 

Mr.  Moderator :  I  wish  to  bear  a  simple  tes¬ 
timony.  I  was  born  and  reared  after  the 
strictest  sect  of  Presbyterianism.  My  the¬ 
ology  was  the  bluest  of  the  blue.  But  in  the 
progress  of  study  and  mental  development 
there  came  to  me  what  has  come  to  many  a 
man,  a  crisis  in  religious  thought.  I  had  not 
learned  to  distinguish  between  theory  and  fact, 
so  when  the  theory  broke,  fact  went  with  it, 
and  I  drifted  out  into  the  black  night  of  athe¬ 
ism.  Under  this  starless  sky  I  might  yet 
have  been  groping  had  not  God,  in  His  provi¬ 
dence,  brought  me  in  (contact  with  a  truer 
thinking.  The  man  that  you  will  vote  to  con¬ 
demn  to-day  represents  a  movement  from 
which  the  light  came  that  saved  me  to  faith 
and  to  the  Christian  ministry  and  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  What  this  man  stands  for  has 
given  me  back  my  Bible  and  made  it  more 
really  the  Word  of  God  to  my  soul  than  ever 
before ;  condemn  him  and  you  will  make  faith 
more  difficult  and  infidelity  more  easy. 

Brethren,  you  mistake  the  temper  of  "he 
Church  if  you  think  that  by  the  process  of 
discipline  in  a  few  cases  you  can  stifie  think¬ 
ing  and  cast  every  man  in  the  same  mould. 
There  is  a  powerful  minority  who  represent  in¬ 
tellect  and  h«^art  and  work,  men  who  have 
conscience,  and  these  men  feel  they  have  a 
right  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  what  will 
you  do  with  them? 

The  new  methods  of  Biblical  study  have 
come  to  stay.  It  is  not  the  question,  “Is  the 
Bible  the  Word  of  God?”  We  all  believe  that 
it  is.  The  question  is  that  of  the  method  of 
God’s  revelation  to  man.  The  prosecution 
holds  one  theory,  and  Dr.  Smith  apparently 
holds  another.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
theory,  and  not  of  faith.  Christ  is  the  object  of 


faith.  Is  there  to  be  no  toleration  of  differen 
theories  ? 

Moreover,  some  of  us  are  laboring  in  com¬ 
munities  where  the  sentiment  is  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  against  heresy  trials,  especially  when 
men  of  acknowledged  Christian  character  are 
put  on  trial  for  a  mere  opinion.  Every  such 
man  you  condemn  makes  our  work  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  men  to  be  feared  to-day  are  not  the 
reverent  students  of  God’s  revelati<m,  like 
Prof.  Smith,  but  the  men  who  have  “o  little 
faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit  that  they  cannot  trust 
God  to  take  care  of  His  own  Word.  Nay, 
brethren,  I  have  such  an  abiding  faith  in  phe  in¬ 
destructibility  of  the  Bible,  that  I  am  sure  no 
hand  of  reverent  scholar,  or  subtle  skill  of 
enemy  can  harm  it.  It  will  abide  forever.  I 
stand  for  liberty ! 


DR.  MOORE’S  REMARKS. 

The  Committee  of  Prosecution  have  set  forth 
at  large  a  doctrine  of  Scripture  which  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  that  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  as 
distinctly  defined  and  affirmed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  therefore  binding  on  every 
office  bearer  in  the  Church.  As  the  retiring 
Moderator  justly  said  in  the  opening  sermon, 
the  only  question  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
discuss  is,  “Is  this  doctrine  true."  That  is,  is 
it  in  agreement  with  the  facts  of  Scripture 
itself?  This  is  a  legitimate  question,  for  the 
primary  and  only  finally  authoritative  standard 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  the  Scripture. 
The  Confession  is  a  derivative  standard  only. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  i;ommon  with  a  very  large 
number  of  scholars  in  almost  every  Protestant 
Church  of  all  shades  of  theological  opinion  and 
of  all  critical  schools,  is  convinced  by  his 
study  of  the  Bible  that  the  doctrine  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  thus  declared  to  be  the  fa’th  of  the 
Church  is  not  true ;  that  it  is  contradicted  by 
the  facts  of  Scripture  itself.  These  facts  are 
not  less  sacred  than  its  explicit  utterances. 
They  are  no  more-  to  be  ignored  or  wrested 
than  its  utterances.  They  are  infinitely  more 
authoritative  than  our  inferences  from  its  lan¬ 
guage,  or  than  a  priori  reasonings,  however 
cogent  their  logic  may  seem  to  be.  These 
men  are  not  the  enemies  of  the  Word  of  God. 
They  number  among  them  some  of  its  most 
humble  and  devoted  students. 

They  are  constrained  to  take  the  position  they 
take  by  the  facts  of  Scripture  as  they  see  them. 
It  will  be  understood,  herefore,  why  there  is 
no  lack  of  loyalty  in  saying  that  a  retrac¬ 
tion  or  submission,  such  as  has  been  suggested 
here  more  than  once,  as  impossible.  It 
would  be  dishonest  for  a  man  in  deference  to 
any  human  authority,  even  that  of  the 
Church,  to  belie  his  convictions ;  to  profess 
that  the  facts  are  not  what,  with  the  best 
light  God  gives  him,  he  verily  believes  that 
they  are.  I  appreciate  the  alarm  and  distress 
which  a  discussion  which  seems  to  unsettle  the 
foundations  must  create.  I  have  hoped  that 
as,  with  the  alarm  which  the  new  astronomy, 
the  new  geology,  the  new  oiology  in  their 
time  occasioned,  better  understanding  would 
show  that  the  new  Biblical  criticism  also 
would  approve  itself,  not  the  enemy,  but  the 
servant  of  the  truth,  and  that  the  Church 
meanwhile  would  not  bind  itself  to  a  more 
stringent  definition  of  its  doctrine  of  Scripture 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  in  conflict  with 
the  facts  But  if  it  be  otherwise,  in  loyalty 
to  the  Church  whose  vows  are  on  me,  a  loy¬ 
alty  in  which  I  yield  to  no  man,  nothing  re¬ 
mains  but,  with  a  prayer  for  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  Church,  to  sever  these  dear  ties. 

DR.  PAUE  F.  SUTPHEN. 

I  shall  vote  to  sustain  the  appeal,  because 
the  specifications  of  error  as  alleged  appear  to 
have  been  well  taken,  and  have  in  case  no 
been  disproved  by  the  prosecution  or  appellee. 
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The  answer  to  the  appellant  has  dealt  chiefly 
with  the  general  doctrine  of  inspiration,  which 
the  appellant  does  not  deny,  or  with  the  the¬ 
ory  of  verbal  inspiration,  which  is  not  taught 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  attempt  has 
constantly  been  made  to  show  that  to  doubt  j 
verbal  inspiration  is  to  doubt  inspiration  itself, 
and  the  assumption  has  been  persisted  in  that 
the  Confession  of  Faith  teaches  a  doctrine  of 
verbal  inspiration,  which  is  not  the  case. 
The  real  issue  involved  in  this  matter  has  been 
confused  by  these  inferences  and  implications. 
Of  clear  cut  analysis  of  the  issue,  the  prose¬ 
cution  has  given  us  nothing.  We  have  had 
exhortation  instead  of  studied  argument,  and 
assertion  instead  of  proof.  It  is  utterly  for¬ 
eign  to  the  point  at  issue  to  afSrm  our  loyalty 
to  the  Word  of  God.  as  though  the  appellant 
were  not  equally  loyal  with  ourselves.  No 
man  doubts  that  the  Scriptures  as  they  came 
from  God  are  without  error.  God  cannot  lie. 
Whatsoever  God  speaks  is  true.  Dr.  Smith 
neither  denies  nor  questions  this  position. 
To  raise  it  is  to  raise  a  false  issue.  To  charge 
Dr.  Smith  with  teaching  that  anything  that 
God  ever  spoke  is  errant,  or  to  aflirm  that  he 
teaches  or  believes  in  an  errant  God,  is  a  mis¬ 
representation  of  the  facts,  though  it  may  not 
be  intended.  To  condemn  a  man  upon  such 
misrepresentations  is  to  condemn  a  man  for 
opinions  which  he  abhors  as  much  as  any  of 
us  in  this  house.  The  question  is.  Did  God 
utter  every  word  and  syllable  in  the  Bible, 
or  is  there  a  human  element  there  as  well  as  a 
divine?  The  Confession  of  Faith  does  not  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  these  critical  questions.  The 
most  of  us  do  not  feel  competent  to  decide 
them.  We  have  no  right  to  condemn  any  man 
who  devoutly  believes  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Word  of  God  because  he  does  not  accept  our 
theory  of  inspiration.  I  cannot  forbid  any 
man  to  work  miracles  because  he  followeth 
not  with  us.  I  dare  not  condemn  any  man 
who  is  loved  and  honored  by  our  Lord. 

RKV.  E.  H.  RUDD’S  REMARKS. 

Mr.  Moderatin',  Fathers,  and  Brethren :  As 
in  this  solemn  hour  I  am  called  to  vote  on  the 
suspension  from  the  ministry  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
of  a  brother  in  Christ,  I  am  keenly  conscious  of 
the  significance  of  the  decision.  Few  out¬ 
siders  can  have  any  adequate  sense  of  the  awful 
responsibility  placed  upon  the  members  of  this 
court  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  three  days  I  have 
been  striving  with  God  in  prayer  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  clarify  the  mind  and  purify 
the  affections  and  give  me  a  God-fearing, 
man-loving  judgment  in  determining  my  vote. 

As  my  vote  goes  on  record,  so  must  my  rea¬ 
son  for  it  be  recorded.  I  would  therefore 
aflirm  in  this  presence  my  unqualified  loyalty 
to  the  Word  of  God,  my  unfeigned  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  containing 
the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Word  of 
God.  I  believe  in  “no  God  but  an  inerrant 
God,”  and  that  error  in  essence,  in  substance, 
in  reality,  is  impossible  in  God  or  in  the 
Word  of  God.  am  not  of  Paul,  or  Appollus, 
or  Cephas,  but  of  Christ.  As  a  student,  I 
sat  at  the  feet  of  that  matchless  scholar, 
William  Henry  Green,  D.D.,  and  received  my 
teaching  in  theology  from  that  peerless  in¬ 
structor  and  gentle  spirit,  A.  A.  Hodge,  and 
daily  my  blood  tingles  with  loyal  devotion  to 
dear  old  Princeton. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  dangers  of  the 
materialistic  tendency  of  this  age,  nor  am  I 
blind  to  the  positive,  insidious  harm  coming 
from  the  rationalistic  school  of  critics.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  cannot  forget  that  there  is 
at  work  another  great  body  of  scholars,  loyal, 
honest,  tolerant,  Christlike,  and  the  results  of 
their  investigations  are  more  and  more  un¬ 
folding  the  rich  truths  of  God’s  revelation  to 


man.  I  believe  we  have  not  learned  all  that 
is  to  be  known  of  the  Scriptures,  and  I  believe 
that  the  great  Presbyterian  Church  must  em¬ 
brace  those  who  reverently  and  prayerfully, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  seek 
i  to  bring  out  for  us  increased  knowledge,  be¬ 
ing  themselves  loyal  to  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  containing 
the  system  of  doctrine  taught  therein.  Being 
deeply  convinced  that  the  appellant,  upon  his 
own  testimony,  is  not  out  of  harmony  with 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  Standards  of  our 
Church,  and  that  he  is  seeking  to  serve  his 
God,  his  Church,  and  humanity,  and  deciding 
upon  the  testimony  as  presented  in  this  court 
and  on  the  merits  of  this  case,  and  remember¬ 
ing  the  words  and  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
Christ’s  words,  “He  that  is  without  sin  among 
you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her  .  .  .  ” 
and  “Neither  do  I  condemn  thee”,  and  that 
other  utterance  of  Christ’s,  viz:  “For  with 
what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to 
you  again,”  I  cannot  but  vote  to  sustain  the 
appeal  and  restore  the  appellant.  Rev.  Henry 
Preserved  Smith,  D.D. ,  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  HURD. 

Rev.  E.  L.  Hurd,  D.D.,  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Mattoon,  said :  I  am  constrained  to  take 
my  position  in  favor  of  sustaining  this  appeal. 
For  several  years  of  my  ministry  I  was,  by  the 
approval  of  the  General  Assembly  engaged  in 
teaching  young  men,  many  of  whom  were 
in  the  different  stages  of  studies  in  prepara¬ 
tion  fur  the  ministry.  I  have  not  found  that 
the  method  of  repression  was  productive  of 
faith,  but  rather,  of  scepticism  and  unbelief. 
I  remember  the  words  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge 
to  the  effect  that  it  must  be  allowable  that  a 
minister  may  conscientiously  think  and  aflirm 
that  the  specks  of  sand  found  in  the  marble 
of  the  Parthenon,  were  always  there,  that 
the  God  of  the  Bible  may  always  have  allowed 
certain  of  those  unimportant  human  defects 
which  He  has  permitted  in  the  Bible  as  we 
have  it.  And  1  remember  the  words  of  Dr.  W. 
H.  Green  to  the  same  effect. 

Dr.  Smith  does  not  aflirm  that  the  specks 
were  in  the  original  marble;  he  distinctly 
states  this ;  he  does  not  deny  inerrancy  in  any 
original  manuscripts.  He  treats  only  of  such 
manuscripts  as  we  know,  and  undertakes  sci¬ 
entifically  to  examine  into  their  construction 
and  better  intelligent  defense,  while  he  stead¬ 
fastly  holds  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of 
God,  the  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  sincerely  receives  our  Standards. 

I  think  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  erred 
in  finding  such  a  man  as  he  is  known  to  be, 
after  such  avowal,  guilty  upon  charges,  under 
such  circumstances,  which  did  not  pertain  to 
anything  which  he  had  taught  in  any  of  his 
functions  as  a  minister  and  with  the  evidence 
before  them  that  he  did  not  inculcate  these 
views  to  his  classes. 


8PEECH  OF  REV.  HENRY  NEIUL. 

Mr.  Moderator:  According  to  the  most  care¬ 
ful  and  reverent  scholars  who  gave  themselves 
to  the  preparation  of  the  revised  version,  2 
Timothy  iii.  16  should  read,  “Every  Scrip¬ 
ture  inspired  of  Ood  is  also  profitable  for  teach¬ 
ing,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc¬ 
tion  which  is  in  righteousness.  ”  Therefore  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  cannot  settle  the  question  of  inspira¬ 
tion  by  any  a  priori  methods  of  judgment, 
but  only  by  the  inductive  method  of  “search¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures” ;  a  priori  methods  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  original  autographs  are  illogical 
and  irrational.  Therefore  I  believe  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  recognizes  an  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  based  on  the  inductive  method 
when  it  says,  “our  full  persuasion  and  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  infallible  truth  and  divine  author¬ 


ity  is  from  the  inward  mark  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  Word  in  our 
hearts.”  Prof.  Smith’s  views  are,  therefore, 
within  the  range  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
for  he  studies  to  find  out  what  is  the  very 
Word  of  God  in  the  Scriptures ;  the  revelation 
of  God  in  its  spiritual  teachings. 

I  believe,  therefore,  in  a  tolerant  spirit  with 
regard  to  those  who  differ  as  to  what  is  the 
exact  historicity  of  some  parts  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  I  believe  in  a  tolerant  spirit  because  I 
recall  the  humiliating  and  terrible  mistakes  a 
General  Assembly  may  make.  Albert  Barnes, 
in  whose  church  my  grandfather  was  an 
elder,  and  by  whose  influence  my  father  was 
led  to  give  himself  to  the  ministry,  was 
silenced  for  six  months  for  alleged  heresy,  and 
was  afterward  restored  without  changing  his 
views  one  iota.  There  will  be  some  other  re¬ 
versals  of  history  if  this  Church  condemns  Dr. 
Smith.  I  shall  therefore  vote  to  sustain  the 
appeal  and  to  restore  this  beloved  brother  to 
the  ministry  of  our  Church. 

FRANKUIN  U.  SHEPPARD,  ESQ. 

The  controversy  between  the  prosecution  and 
the  defendant  in  this  case  does  not  relate  to 
the  fact  of  inspiration,  although  the  prosecution 
has  strenuously  endeavored  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  so.  Both  parties,  with  equal  sincerity 
and  equal  truth,  affirm  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God,  the  only 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  The  con¬ 
troversy  concerns  the  mode  and  purpose  of  in¬ 
spiration,  not  the  fact. 

The  opinion  \>f  a  layman  as  to  the  credibility 
of  any  particular  theory  of  inspiration  is  of 
little  consequence  to  any  one  but  himself. 
That  is  a  subject  that  pertains  to  the  realm  of 
scholarship,  which  should  be  untrammelled  in 
reverent  research.  But  I  believe  that  no  ex¬ 
tra-confessional  hypothesis  should  be  accepted 
as  a  well  established  theory,  if  it  is  unsup¬ 
ported  by  historical  and  external  proofs.  When 
the  hypothesis  of  the  dual  authorship  of  Isaiah, 
now  resting  purely  on  internal  evidence,  shall 
be  thus  corroborated,  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
it.  So,  also,  when  the  hypothesis  of  inerrant 
original  manuscripts  can  be  supported  by  in¬ 
ductive  reasoning  from  external  evidence,  all 
doubt  will  be  removed  therefrom.  Mean¬ 
while,  my  faith  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  is  too  firmly  established  to  be 
shaken  in  the  least  by  the  presence  of  five  or 
five  thousand  errors  in  them,  even  should  the 
existence  of  such  errors  be  proven. 

A  careful  study  of  our  Confession,  both  his¬ 
torically  and  in  substance,  has  satisfied  me 
not  only  that  it  does  not  embody  any  particu¬ 
lar  theory  of  inspiration,  but  that  it  was  not 
intended  by  its  framers  that  it  should  do  so. 
Believing,  therefore,  that  the  theory  of  inspi¬ 
ration  advanced  by  Prof.  Smith  does  not 
traverse  any  doctrine  of  our  Standards,  I  shall 
vote  to  sustain  this  appeal. 


JAMES  C.  WILSON, 

PATSITTSB  AND  MANUVACTUHBB, 

74  West  23d  St..  New  York. 
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VENETIAN  BIANDS  IN  AJAi  WOODS. 


Dr.  George  L.  Spining  has  printed  a  suc¬ 
cinct  account  of  the  work  of  our  several 
Church  Boards,  in  the  shape  of  a  pocket 
pamphlet  of  a  dozen  pages,  indexed  in  the 
margins.  His  prefatory  words  are  more 
particularly  intended  for  the  South  Orange 
First  Church,  of  which  he  is  pastor,  but  their 
application  need  not  be  thus  limited. 
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KNOWLEDGE  AND  LOVE. 

John  is  usually  regarded  as  a  “mystic,”  and 
yet  not  in  the  writings  of  Paul  is  there  a  pro¬ 
founder  spiritual  philosophy  than  in  the  epis¬ 
tles  of  the  beloved  disciple.  It  is  true  that 
Paul  affirms  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  sense 
to  discern  spiritual  things;  but  John  goes 
deeper  still,  and  affirms  that  “every  one  that 
loveth  .  .  .  knoweth  God.  ”  It  is  not  of  acci¬ 
dent  that  faith  and  charity  join  hands.  The 
indwelling  of  love  is  the  assurance  of  percep¬ 
tion.  Whatever  destroys  love  destroys  the 
power  of  the  soul  to  know  heavenly  things. 
The  story  is  told  of  Turner  that,  while  busily 
engaged  at  his  easel,  a  captious  friend,  look¬ 
ing  over  his  shoulder,  blurted  out,  “Turner, 
I  never  saw  anything  like  that  in  nature.” 
“Very  likely,”  was  the  quick  reply,  “but  don’t 
you  wish  you  could?”  Millions  of  eyes  had 
looked  upon  the  fringed  gentian  before  any 
man  saw  in  it  what  Bryant  saw.  Millions  had 
looked  upon  the  Rbodora  before  any  saw  what 
Emerson  saw — that  “Beauty  is  its  own  excuse 
for  being.  ”  What  man  sees  in  the  world  de¬ 
pends  more  upon  his  htness  to  perceive  than 
upon  the  existence  of  the  truth.  It  is  charac¬ 
ter,  permeated  by  emotion,  that  opens  to  the 
soul  facts  of  divine  life  and  nature.  There 
may  be  present  to  the  doubting  heart  only  Is¬ 
rael’s  enemies  ;  but  the  eye  of  the  aged  proph¬ 
et  sees  the  mountain  filled  with  horses  and 
chariots  of  fire.  It  is  thus  that  Jesus  fulfills 
His  promise,  revealing  Himself  to  His  disci¬ 
ples,  while  invisibleto  the  world. 
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THE  IDEAL  For  the  Restoration  and 
RESORT  Pi'eservation  of  Health. 


Elmore  S.  Pettyjohn,  M.  D.,  Medical  Superintendent.  ,ngih”rrj»l 
'rhe  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  which  Is  sent  to  any  one 
upon  request,  contains  a  full  and  truthful  statement  of 
the  numerous  desirable  features.  It  is  a  beautiful  book¬ 
let  and  furnishes  you  ail  necessary  information. 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  SENIOR  QUARTERLY 

for  advanced  scholars.  With  a  colored  map.  40 
pattes.  One  copy.  30  cts.  a  year,  school  subscrip¬ 
tions.  to  one  address,  1 3  cts. 

THE  WESTMINSTER . 

intermediate:  quarterly 

for  younger  scholars.  With  a  colored  map.  36 
pages.  Uuecouy,  30  cts.  a  year.  Schuul  subscrip¬ 
tions,  to  oue  address,  13  cts. 
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“The  Story  of  Our  Christianity.” 

Thrilling.  360  il lustrations.  People  wanting  to  make 
money  can't  afford  to  miss  this  chance. 

WE  WANT  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE,! 

Write  us  now,  for  terms  will  show  vou. 

PEElRIiESS  PUB.  CO.,  147  N.  10th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Have  You  Voted  ? 

The  Evangelist  has  submitted  to  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  a  “plebiscite”  on  the  important 
subject  of  the  best  Sunday-school  books.  In  a 
word,  the  pastors,  Sunday-school  superintend¬ 
ents,  librarians  or  reading  committees,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  send  to  this  paper  before  THE  end  of 
June  a  list  of  what,  in  their  judgment,  are  the 
best  100  books  for  use  in  a  Presbyterian  Sunday- 
school,  for  scholars  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  seventeen.  The  polls  are  now  open,  and  an 
“official  blanket  ballot,”  in  the  shape  of  a  blank 
form,  to  be  filled  out  and  returned,  can  be  had 
on  application. 

As  a  stimulus  to  effort  in  this  work  of  win¬ 
nowing  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  Sunday- 
school  literature,  we  offer  a  series  of  prizes. 
The  100  books  named  upon  the  largest  number 
of  lists  will  constitute  The  Evangelist’s  Prize 
Sunday-school  Library,  and  this  collection  will 
be  sent  to  that  Sunday-school  upon  yvhose  list 
occurs  the  most  of  these  titles. 

To  the  Sunday-school  upon  whose  list  there 
shall  appear  the  next  largest  number  of  the  100 
best  books,  we  will  send  such  of  those  books  as 
the  Sunday-school  has  not  already  in  its  library. 

To  each  of  the  five  schools  upon  whose  lists 
appear  the  next  highest  number  of  the  100  best 
bwks,  we  will  send  such  twenty  volumes  of 
the  list  as  each  school  may  select. 

Send  for  a  Printed  Form  for  your  List. 

EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 


OXYGEN. 

A  REQUISITE  TO  HEALTH. 

All  sickness  is  an  attack  upon  the  vitality 
by  which  a  man  lives  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  Make  the  sick  man  strong,  and  he  is 
well.  But  he  cannot  get  strong  except  by 
what  he  eats,  digests,  and  assimilates.  Food 
is  fuel,  which,  burned  in  the  process  of  diges¬ 
tion,  produces  vitality.  Oxygen  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  requisite  for  combustion.  In  the  human 
body  the  lungs  ordinarily  supply  sufficient 
oxygen  to  consume  the  food,  but  from  various 
causes  this  supply  needs  to  be  supplemented, 
and  the  man  is  said  to  be  “sick.”  The  Elec¬ 
tropoise  exactly  meets  this  lack  by  fixing  the 
polarity  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied  so 
that  the  work  of  the  lungs  is  aided  and  every 
pore  of  the  system  drinks  in  oxygen.  Ac¬ 
cumulations  of  morbid  matter,  causing  vari¬ 
ous  liver  and  kidney  troubles,  rheumatism, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  burned  out.  The  different  or¬ 
gans  are  stimulated  to  the  normal  performance 
of  their  functions.  Pain  ceases  on  the  removal 
of  its  cause,  and  the  whole  system  is  toned 
up  and  invigorated.  Disease  is  cured  because 
conditions  under  which  its  existence  is  possible 
are  destroyed. 

Whether  or  not  this  theory  meets  your  ap¬ 
proval,  the  evidence  presented  must  convince 
you  that  the  subject  is  worthy  your  intelligent 
investigation.  We  invite  your  inquiries,  and 
can  doubtless  give  you  references  to  cases  sim¬ 
ilar  to  your  own. 

The  following  is  from  Rev.  W.  H.  De  Puy, 
AM.,  D. D. ,  LL. D. ,  author  of  the  People’s 
Cyclopedia,  and  several  other  well  known 
works,  and  now  assistant  editor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate  at  New  York,  a  position  which 
be  has  filled  for  more  than  twenty  years : 

New  York,  Dec.  20. 1883, 

My  Dear  Sir;— Myself  and  family  have  re¬ 
ceived  so  much  benefit  from  the  use  of  your 
Electropoise,  and  I  have  become  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  its  practical  value  as  a  curative 
agent,  that  I  feel  warranted  in  commending 
it,  without  reserve, ‘to  the  public.  One  of  my 
friends,  a  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed 
clergyman  and  educator,  after  using  the  Elec¬ 
tropoise  for  nearly  two  years  in  his  family, 
said  to  me  more  than  once  after  thoroughly 
testing  its  merits,  that  if  he  could  not  get  an¬ 
other  he  would  not  take  ten  thousand  dollars  for 
it. 

I  cheerfully  give  you  permission  to  use  this 
brief  note  in  any  way  which  may  aid  you  in 
introducing  the  instrument  to  the  attention 
of  any  community.  Very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  De  Puy. 

Pastor’s  Study,  Second  Presbyterian  Crubch.  i 
Norfolk.  Va.,  Nov.  18,  1802.  ( 

Dear  Sir: — The  Electropoise  which  I  pur¬ 
chased  from  you  has  been  used  by  Mrs.  Lacy 
and  myself  with  satisfaction.  Perhaps  qur  use 
of  it  has  not  been  as  persistent  and  as  intelli¬ 
gent  as  it  should  have  been  to  have  given  it  a 
fair  test.  Mrs.  La^y  is  a  great  believer  in  it, 
and  has  found  it  a  great  relief  in  nervousneva 
and  indigestion.  I  must  confess  I  have  been 
skeptical  as  to  what  it  can  accomplish ;  yet 
the  testimonials  of  so  many  whom  I  know  and 
whose  opinion  I  could  not  but  esteem,  over¬ 
bore  my  doubts,  and  I  have  used  the  Electro¬ 
poise  with  positive  benefit  in  cases  of  rheu¬ 
matic  pain,  incipient  cold,  and  bilious  disor¬ 
der.  It  seems  to  invigorate  and  tone  up  the- 
system  when  I  am  run  down  and  nervous  from 
overwork,  causing  refreshing  sleep  and  mak¬ 
ing  me  ready  for  work  again. 

I  am  truly  yours.  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Lacy. 

Write  for  large  descriptive  book  of  complete- 
information  All  sufferers  will  be  interested 
in  what  the  Electropoise  is,  and  what  it  ia 
constantly  accomplishing  for  sufferers. 

Electrolibration  Co. 

345  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yo.  k. 

THE  LEGEND  ON  YOUR  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address- 
label.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  y  nr  -  bscriptlon  is  paid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  this  label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due 
The  Evanobust.  If  so  please  remit  the  amount  ta 
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“  I  am  convinced  Cleveland’s  is 
the  purest  baking  powder  made, 
and  I  have  adopted  it  exclusively 
in  my  cooking  schools  and  for  daily 
household  use.”  Sarah  T.  Rorer, 


Principcl  Philadelphia  Cooking  School, 


I  prefer  Cleveland’s  baking 
powder  to  others  because  it  is  pure 
and  wholesome,  it  takes  less  for  the 
same  baking.  It  never  fails,  and 
bread  and  cake  keep  their  fresh¬ 
ness  and  flavor.”  C.  C.  Bedford, 
Principal  Kcw  York  Cooking  School, 


(Continued  from  Page  8.) 


of  one  who  discovers  a  single  inaccuracy  in 
the  Scriptures. 

“6.  It  was  evident  to  us  that  the  theory  was 
not  only  untenable,  but  dangerous  to  the 
Chiristian  faith. 

“7.  We  conceived  that  the  results  of  recent 
Biblical  study  could  be  brought  to  show  the 
dangers  of  the  theory  The  nature  of  these 
results  was  therefore  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  the  Book  of  Isaiah. 

“8.  The  theory  of  the  inerrancy  of  the  auto¬ 
graphs  had  not  as  yet  been  pushed  to  the 
front.  ” 

“The  addresses  were  not  only  excused  by  the 
circumstances,  but  they  were  called  for  by  the 
circumstances.”  “For  us  to  keep  silent  at 
such  a  crisis  would  have  Jtteen  criminal  cow 
ardice.  ”  The  address  was  only  incidentally  an 
attack  on  the  inerrancy  of  the  autographs. 

The  General  Assembly  insists  that  there 
must  have  been  inerrant  autographs.  Prof. 
Smith  had  not  denied  that  assertion.  He  can 
know  nothing  on  the  subject.  All  that  he 
knows  is  “that  the  Scriptures  we  now  have 
are  the  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.” 
The  question  is  not  whether  he  is  right,  but 
whether  he  is  unfitted  for  the  ministry  by  a 
refusal  to  affirm  that  of  which  he  finds  no 
evidence. 

The  tenth  Specification  of  Error  was  also  a 
question  not  of  law  but  of  evidence.  Specifica¬ 
tion  2  under  Charge  III.  reads :  “  In  the 

pamphlet  referred  to  in  Specification  1.  he 
teaches  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  is  consistent  with  error  of  fact  in 
their  affirmations.” 

This  shows  that  the  charge  deserts  the 
ground  of  the  original  autographs,  and  re¬ 
turns  to  the  present  Scriptures.  “Are  the 
Committee  themselves  prepared  to  assert  that 
there  are  no  errors  of  fact  in  the  Scriptures 
as  we  have  them?  Do  they  not  admit  that 
some  errors  of  fact  have  crept  in  by  the  errors 
and  mistakes  of  copyists,  translators,  and 
printers?  If  so,  do  they  not  themselves  deny 
the  inspiration  of  these  Scriptures  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  suppose  inspiration  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Scriptures  by  the  Scriptures 
themselves  and  the  Confession.”  The  Com¬ 
mittee  appear  to  have  been  willing  to  have  this 
charge  understood  as  affirming  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  claim  verbal  inspiration,  and  that  it  is 
a  crime  to  deny  verbal  inspiration.  To  this 
Professor  Smith  made  six  answers : 

1.  “It  is  not  a  crime  in  Presbyterian  law  to 
decline  to  say  what  the  Confession  does  not 
say.”  The  Confession  has  been  examined  and 
found  to  say  nothing  as  to  verbal  inspiration. 
The  expression.  Word  of  God  written,  simply 
distinguishes  it  from  the  preached  word. 

2.  “  It  is  not  a  crime  in  Presbyterian  law  to 
decline  to  say  God  must  make  all  He  does 
perfect  according  to  our  idea  of  perfection.” 


Bishop  Butler  was  quoted  as  warning  the 
Church  on  this  very  point,  teaching  that  we 
are  not  to  insist  that  the  Scripture  must  be 
“of  such  a  sort  and  so  promulgated  as  weak 
men  are  apt  to  fancy  a  book  containing  a 
divine  revelation  should.”  Dr.  Smith  thought 
illustrations  from  past  history  to  show  that 
“The  liistory  of  human  thought  is  full  of  mis¬ 
takes  made  in  assuming  that  God’s  ways  must 
be  perfect  according  to  our  measure  of  perfec¬ 
tion.”  We  cannot  reason  a  priori  as  to  what 
inspiration  must  be.  We  have  probably  not 
yet  sufficiently  studied  the  facts  to  be  able  to 
make  a  definition  of  inspiration,  but  we  have 
gone  far  enough  to  know  the  particular  facts 
involved  in  the  charge.  And  as  to  these : 

3.  “It  cannot  be  a  crime  in  Presbyterian  law 
to  affirm  the  facts  which  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  discovers  in  the  Scriptures  themselves.” 

The  question  is :  are  these  errors  of  fact  in 
the  affirmations  of  Scripture.  Several  illustra 
tions  were  brought  forward  which  caiinot  be 
explained  on  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration. 
His  contention  was  that  the  charge  was  wrong 
in  making  inspiration  inconsistent  with  error 
of  fact  in  the  existing  Scripures.  “If  the  error 
of  fact  is  actually  found  in  Scripture,  then  it 
must  be  consistent  with  inspiration.” 

4.  “The  concessions  made  by  the  advocates 
of  inerrancy  themselves  show  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  their  position  a  standard  of  right 
belief.”  Dr.  Smith  quoted  from  the  paper  of 
Drs.  Hodge  and  Warfield,  written  in  1891  be¬ 
fore  the  “original  autograph  theory”  had  been 
brought  prominently  forward,  saying  that  God 
used  and  incorporated  in  His  Word:  “Tradi¬ 
tions  :  [Human]  documents ;  Testimonies  of 
men  ;  Personal  recollections  of  men  ;  Personal 
observations  of  men ;  idiosyncrasies  of  various 
authors ;  The  product  of  men’s  mental  and 
spiritual  activities ;  Idioms  bearing  incredible 
traces  of  human  eror;  Inexact  statements.” 

“But  at  inaccuracies  they  draw  the  line  It 
is  impossible  that  the  boundary  between  full 
orthodoxy  and  deadly  error,  nay,  between 
communion  with  God  and  blasphemy  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  can  be  the  hair  which  divides  an 
inexactness  from  an  inaccuracy.  The  only 
safe  ground  here  is  the  ground  of  the  Con¬ 
fession,  which  I  have,  according  to  the 
charge,  explicitly  made  my  own,  when  I  say 
the  Scriptures  are  inspired  and  the  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.  ” 

5.  “The  Confession  makes  some  concessions 
which  oppose  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspira¬ 
tion.”  In  its  statement,  for  example,  that 
“all  things  in  Scriptures  are  not  alike  plain  in 
themselves,”  in  its  “infallible  rule  of  interpre¬ 
tation”  that  where  there  is  any  question  as  to  the 
sense  of  any  Scripture,  it  may  be  explained  by 
“other  places  that  speak  more  clearly.”  “Im¬ 
partially  looked  at,  the  Confession  only 
asserts  that  the  plain  pasmgesot  Scripture  fur¬ 
nish  us  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
All  its  affirmations  must  be  judged  in  the 
light  of  this  concession.  ” 

In  view  of  these  significant  concessions : 

6.  “It  cannot  be  a  crime  in  Presbyterian 
law  to  assert  that  God’s  work  is  more  effectu¬ 
ally  done  by  his  admitting  some  human  error 
to  show  itself  in  His  instruments.”  “We  can 
find  no  affirmation  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
Scripture  more-  emphatic  than  are  some  Old 
Testament  assertions  of  the  perfection  of  the 
Mosaic  laws  as  a  system  of  legal  and  ritual 
requirement.”  Yet  the  law  recognized  witch¬ 
craft  and  countenanced  slavery  and  regulated 
divorce,  though  it  is  called  the  perfect  law. 
A  gradual  method  of  teaching  seems  every¬ 
where  to  have  been  God’s  method.  “In  the 
most  profound  passage  which  treats  of  this 
subject  in  the  New  Testament,  we  are  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  claims  in¬ 
spiration  for  himself  as  a  teacher  of  spiritual 
truth  only.  He  repudiates  the  wisdom  of  this 
w’orld.  What  he  claims  is  that  he  puts  spirit¬ 
ual  things  into  spiritual  words.  These  things 
God  revealed  in  the  hearts  of  His  servants. 
Once  there,  there  was  no  danger  that  they 
would  not  be  spoken.  Such  an  impulse  to 
communicate  the  truth  is  from  God  himself. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  it  was  effec¬ 
tive  in  giving  us  the  record  of  God  s  revela¬ 
tion.  But  recognizing  this  to  the  full,  I  main¬ 
tain  that  definition,  description,  dogmatic 
limitations  of  this  divine  process  must  rever¬ 
ently,  impartially,  candidly  consider  all  the 
facts  given  up  by  the  Scripture  itself.  This  is 
the  extent  of  my  crime.  For  this  I  am  brought 
to  your  bar.  ” 

I  Dr.  Smith  thus  summed  up  the  main  points 
I  of  the  appeal ;  that  the  court  which  tried  him 
had  prejudged  the  case,  that  the  charges 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 
Is  vitalizing  in  its  effect  on  the  nervous  system. 


The  Nickel  Plate  Road  has  the  finest  sleeping  cars 
and  the  smoothest  road  bed. 


were  both  insufficient  and  inconsistent,  that 
one  charge  introduced  a  new  and  dangerous 
doctrine  and  the  other  virtually  asserted  a 
doctrine  which  the  prosecution  themselves 
dare  not  assert,  that  the  evidence  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  a  verdict  of  guilty,  that  it  does 
not  show  that  he  has  denied  the  infallibility 
of  Scripture,  or  that  his  doctrine  is  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures  or  the  Confession,  or  that  he  had 
misrepresented  or  misinterpreted  the  facts  of 
Scripture,  or  that  he  had  in  any  way  im¬ 
pugned  the  essential  and  necessary  articles  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  He 
closed  with  an  eloquent  appeal  that  in  these 
days  when  church  unity  is  so  much  agitated 
there  might  be  within  our  communion  a  “gen¬ 
erous  confidence  in  each  other's  fidelity  to 
the  common  faith,  even  among  doctrinal  di¬ 
vergences.  ” 


Buffet  Sleeping  cars  on  the  Nickle  Plate  Road. 


Two  ways 

of  washing. 
One  is  the  same 
way  your  grand¬ 
's^  mother  washed 
—there  wasn’t 
y  anything  better, 
then — rub  soap 
'  into  the  clothes 
— rub  them  up  and  down  on  a 
board  till  you  get  the  dirt  worn 
off;  hard  work  and  wear  out 
the  clothes.  The  other  way  is 
Pearline’s.  You  put  the 
clothes  into  Pearline  and 
water — then  you  wait.  Pearl¬ 
ine  gets  the  dirt  all  out.  A 
little  rinsing 
makes  them  per- 
fectly  clean. 

Pearline  does 
the  work. 

There’s  noth¬ 
ing  so  easy, 
so  economi¬ 
cal,  or  that 
keeps  your 

clothes  so  absolutely  safe  from 
harm  and  wear  and  tear. 

Beware  of  imitations.  426  JAMES  TYLE,  N.  Y, 


WBDDIXG 

mVIXAXIONS, 

CORRECT  IN  STV1«B. 
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CARROIX, 
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Lovely  Complexion. 


Pure,  5oft,  White  5kin. 

Have  you  freckles,  moth,  black-heads,  blotches, 
ugly  or  muddy  skin,  eczema,  tetter,  or  any 
other  cutaneous  blemish  ?  Do  you  want  a 
quick,  permanent  and  absolutely  infallible  cure, 
FREE  OF  COST  to  introduce  it?  Some¬ 
thing  new,  pure,  mild  and  so  harmless  a  child 
can  use  or  drink  it  with  perfect  safety.  If  so, 
send  your  full  Post-ofl5ce  address  to 

aiSS  HACMIIE  E.  HIEETTE, 

134  Vino  Street,  Clncinnstl,  Ohio. 

,  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 


foiition. 


IMITATORS 

ABOUND 

of  most  of  the  successful  things,  and  especial¬ 
ly  of  the  world-famed 

Liebig  Company’s 


Extract  of  Beef. 

Therefore  for  satisfactory 
results  in  your  cooking 
get  ihe  genuine  with  this 
signature  in  blue 


DEAFNESS 

AND  HEAD  NOISES  relieved  by  usinq 

WILSOrS  COMMON  SENSE  EAR  DRUMS. 

Kew  scientific  InTention.  entirely  different  In 
constniotlon  ftom  all  other  derioes.  Assist  the 
deaf  when  all  other  derioei  fall,  and  where  medi¬ 
cal  skill  has  (riven  no  relief.  They  are  safe, 
comfortable  and  inrisible;  have  no  wire  or  string 
attachment.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

Mf/£.SOiV  CAR  DRUM  CO. 

^Mention  this  Paper.  LOUISVILLE,  KY 


HOUSE 

FURNISHING. 

Cooking  Utensils, 

Cutlery,  Crockery, 

Fine  China  and  Glass, 
Cedar  and  Canipliorwooil  Chests, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers, 

Eddy  Retrlger.itors. 


130  and  132  W.  42nd  Street. 


CUT  THIS  OUT  *na  Bend  it  to  ui  with  your  nwiie 
And  Addrem,  And  we  will  .end  you  thte  ele^nt  watch 
by  expreAA  for  .zamination.  You  examine  it  and  if  you 
«on«ldrr  it  a  bargain  pay  the  expreAA  agent  onr  eample 
price,  tl.M.  and  it  la  yours.  Fine  gold  plate  thale 
aed  Chan.  FRIg  with  eawih  watch,  also  our  written  Beer- 
aelee  f.r  i  y.ara.  Write  to-day  .this  may  not  appear  again. 
THE  NATIONAL  MFC.  A  IMPOSTIHO  CO., 
RRd  Owfirborn  Street.  Chlcaso.  III. 


THE  UNWRIITEN  LAW. 

Referring  to  Dr.  Brown,  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
who  came  only  twelve  votes  short  of  Dr. 
Mutchmore,  the  two  candidates  for  Moderator, 
the  Evangelist  recently  said  : 

“  This  being  the  situation,  one-half  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  having  preferred  him  for  their  Modera¬ 
tor,  and  be  haring  been  the  only  rival  candidate 
during  the  decisive  ballot,  both  courtesy  and  im¬ 
memorial  custom  required  a  recognition  of  these 
facts,  in  his  appointment  at  the  head  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  by  the  new  Moderator.” 

To  this  the  Herald  and  Presbyter  promptly 
replies  that  there  is  no  such  requirement  or 
custom.  It  would  further  have  it  understood 
that  it  was  only  his  appreciation  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  fitness  of  Dr.  Brown  to  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  Home  Missionary  Committee,  that  led 
the  Moderator  to  assign  him  to  that  position ! 
No  doubt  it  was  the  same  sense  of  fitness  and 
propriety  that  led  Ex-Moderator  Young  and 
Dr.  Birch  and  Elders  McCook  and  McDougal 
to  rush  “with  one  accord  to  one  place,”  the 
room  in  which  the  Moderator  was  making  up 
his  Committees,  to  impress  upon  him  the  su¬ 
preme  importance  of  Dr.  Brown  devoting  him¬ 
self  to  Home  Missions !  But  somehow  the 
Moderator  forgot  to  mention  it  when  he  an¬ 
nounced  the  Committees !  How  it  all  strikes 
so  able  an  interpreter  of  our  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  as  the  Editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Jour¬ 
nal,  we  here  quote  for  the  better  edification 
of  our  Cincinnati  contemporary : 

“  There  was  a  great  deal  of  criticism  at  the  As¬ 
sembly,  and  that  by  conservatives  too,  on  the  case 
of  Dr.  Brown.  It  is  a  custom,  which  has  the  force 
of  law,  for  the  retiring  Moderator  to  he  made  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  and 
the  defeated  candidate  for  Moderator,  if  there  be 
one,  to  be  made  chairman  of  the  next  committee, 
the  Judicial.  This  should  have  been  the  more  ad¬ 
hered  to  in  this  case,  because  on  the  first  roll  call 
Dr.  Brown  had  a  large  plurality  of  votes,  and  on 
the  second  almost  a  majority.  Dr.  Gardner  said 
magnanimously  that  he  was  surprised  when  he 
heard  his  own  name  announced  as  the  Judicial 
Chairman— he  expected  that,  of  course.  Dr.  Brown 
would  be  placed  there.  The  departure  from  the 
custom  marked  Dr.  Brown  as  a  ‘suspect,’  and  was 
therefore  a  slur  on  him  and  on  those  who  had  voted 
for  him.  Even  if  he  were  a  ‘  liberal,’  the  vote  which 
he  had  received  more  than  entitled  him  to  the  usual 
notice  and  honor  ;  and  if  he  were  not  entirely  sound 
on  the  Smith  case,  the  rest  of  the  committee  could 
have  been  constructed  so  as  to  overrule  him,  or- if 
not  overruled  in  committee,  the  conservative  As¬ 
sembly  could  have  overruled  him  and  the  commit¬ 
tee.  It  is  a  pity  that  courtesy  received  such  a  stab 
at  the  outset.  The  injustice  to  Dr.  Brown  became 
the  more  marked  when  his  clear  voice  was  heard 
ringing  out  an  affirmative  on  the  majority  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries,  and 
not  to  sustain  Prof.  Smith’s  appeal— the  two  test 
questions.” 

UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Our  readers  are  informed  that  there  is  a 
postoffice  in  Oswego  County,  New  York  State, 
perversely  named  “Union  Square.”  Some  of 
our  mail  has  already  wandered  up  that  way  by 
mistake.  To  avoid  all  delays  and  trouble, 
therefore,  we  ask  all  who  write  to  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  to  be  careful  to  use  the  full  and  correct 
address.  No  83  Union  Square,  New  York  City, 
New  York. 

A  VERY  POPULAR  OFFER. 

A  large  number  of  our  subscriiiera  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  the  extraordinary  offer  of  Rand,  McNally 
and  Company’s  Atlas  for  9S.50;  or  the  Atlas  with  a 
year's  subscription  for  $5.25.  Send  a  postal  for  further 
particulars  to  The  Evangelist  3S  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


ROOFING 

Is  uuequaled  for  house,  barn,  factory  or  outbuildings, 
and  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin  or  iron.  It  is 
ready  for  use  and  easily  applied  bt  any  one 

^  ,  FOR  SHED  OR  HENHOUSE. 

I’n  steep  or  Hat  surface,  bixcellent  roof,  complete 

$2.00 - Per  100  square  feet - $2.00 

Send  8ta>"p  for  sample  and  state  size  of  roof. 

,,  ^  OLD  SHINGLE  ROOFS  „ 

ewily  made  tvater-tight  and  nre-proof  at  small  expense, 
with  dark  red  slate  paint.  On  deiayed  Bhirv^  it  fills  the 
^res,  and  gives  a  subgtarUial  rouf,  that  lasts  years. 
Ourlea  or  toarped  shingles  It  brings  to  their  places  dnd 
keeps  them  there.  Genuine  Slate-paint  requires  no  heat¬ 
ing.  and  contains  no  tar. 

r*.  w  ON  TIN  OR  IRON  ROOFS  . 

It  Is  fuiknowlenged  the  best  paint,  has  a  heavy  body.  Is 
easily  applied,  expands  by  beat,  contracts  by  cold,  and 
never  crock*.  One  coat  equals  4  of  any  otner.  Buildings 
covered  with  felt  can  be  made  watertight  at  smdU  ex¬ 
pense.  Write  at  once  tor  Catalogue. 

GEO.  E.  GLINES,  42  Wert  Broadway,  N.  T. 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 


NEW  YORK. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $12,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thotisands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  P.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

“  New  York.  Sept.  28, 1893.’’ 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  Y-Pres.  and  f  npt.  of  Agencies. 

21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

O^hce :  No.  119  Broadway. 

Smiity-iiinth  Semi~€mnual  StaUmMt,  January,  t89A 

SUKMABT  OF  ASSBT8. 

OuklnBankf,  .....  $248,279  6$ 

kMd  Eiteto, .  1,664,689  80 

United  SUtM  Stooki,  (Knrkrt  Vsln«)  •  1,469,876  00 

Bank,  Tmrt  Oo.,  and  Bailroad  Stooki  and  Bonda, 

dfarket  Vnlno),  ....  3,684,406  OC 

Stato  and  CHty  Bondi,  (Market  Valio),  -  916,214  74 

Boadi  A  Mortgagee,  being  fint  lion  on  Beal  Eitato,  611,038  86 
Loari  on  Stooki,  payable  on  demand,  -  -  847,800  00 

PrenL'nmi  nnoolliotM  and  in  bandi  of  Agonti,  686,6 30  6{ 
Intoroit  dno  and  aooned  on  lit  Jan.,  1898,  27,327  4 

89,828,764  4« 


UABIUTUCS. 

Oaib  Oaptel,  .... 
Beiem  Prtmlnm  Find, 

Boairro  for  Unpaid  Loiaei  and  olaiau, 
Vitdnrpluhi  ... 


.  $8,000,000  06 
4,226,113  00 
824,401  69 
•  1,279,239  82 


$9,328,764  44 


D2$nEL  A.  HEALD,  PnaldenL 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGKLOW,Io.,-^.,j^ 
THOMAS  B.  ORBKNB. 

BORtas.  i 
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;i>cltools  and  CoUeocs. 


SCHKRMERHOBN’S  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  hesi  known  iu  U.  8. 

Established  lt<5&. 

8  East  Uth  Street,  New  York. 

WILSON  COLLEGE  woSIn. 

Clatsical.  Scientific  and  Special  Couises.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Cbambersourg,  Pa. 

The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Girls. 

BIVEBSrDE  DBIVE. 

t6th  and  88ih  Streets.  New  York. 

UI*SO^^^EMI\AIfY, 

NEW  PRESTON,  UTCHFIEED  CO.,  CONN. 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Yale  University;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler.  D.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  information,  inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal. 

West  Jersey  Academy. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Prepares  for  College  o.*  Business.  A 
Christian  Home  and  School.  Refers  to  Rev.  Henry  M. 
lYeld.  D.O.,  of  The  Evanoblist,  the  Faculty  of  Prince* 
ton  College,  etc.  For  terms  and  information  address 
PHOEBUS  W.  LYON.  A.M.,  Principal. 

N  Ew  Jersey  Lawrenceville 
EAWBENCEYTLIE  SCHOOL 

JOHN  C.  GREEN  Foundation 
Capacity  of  School  300. 

Early  application  for  admission  is  advisable. 

Fur  catalogue  and  information,  address 
Rev.  James  C.  Mackenzie,  Ph.D. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  in  1850.  Twenty  minutes  from  Philadel* 
phia,  two  hours  from  New  Vors.  Opeus September  36th. 
For  circulars  and  reporis  apply  r-'  Prin<  IdhIs. 

ogont'z  school  p  o..  pa. 


The  Evani^elist  Publishins  Company, 

‘V  Union  Square.  New  York. 

HENRY'  M.  FIELD,  D.D..  Editor. 

HENRY  R.  ELLIOT,  Publlaher. 

Terms:  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  po'-tage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  fop  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars. 

In  clubs  of  five  or  more.  Two  dollars  each. 

The  paper  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
Subscribers  who  change  their  address  should  notify  ns 
at  once,  and  the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address 
till  notified  to  the  contrary. 

Advektisino  Rates,  30  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  lor 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  lb 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-ofl9ce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evanselist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  Pitxt-offlee  at  New  York  as  second-etass 
mail  matter. 

Collegiate  personals. 


A  MEMBER  of  the  Junior  Class  in  Princeton  College, 
compelUd  to  snspend  his  regular  studies  tor  awhile 
on  accouut  of  the  death  of  his  father,  would  like  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  position  of  tutor  in  a  private  family.  Best  ot 
referei  ces  given.  Apply  to  Mr.  Horace  D.  Noyes 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


onHurunu  HbRucmi  t  tion  of  young  wumen. 

buildings  uDMupaMed  for  comfort  and  health.  Twenty- 
five  acres— twelve  in  f^ve ;  lake  far  rowing  and  skating. 
Clsasica)  and  mneral  course  of  study ;  al80^reparator>' 
and  optKmsl.  Year  commences  Sept.  12, 18M.  Apply  to 
lixM  IDA  G.  ALLEN,  Principal,  Bradford,  Masa. 

LAFAYETTE  GOLLEQE, 

EASTON,  i‘A. 

Seven  Courses  in  Art,  Phlloeqnhy  p 
Science,  Civil,  Mining,  Electrical  En^neer- 
ing  and  Chemistry.  Annual  commencement, 

June  3Utb.  Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  13th. 

For  Catalogues  address 

THE  REGISTRAR,  Easton,  Penna. 

mLS  COLLEGE 

Three  Fall  Courses  of  Study.  Location  beautiful  and 
healthful.  New  building  with  Modern  Improvements. 
Session  begins  .September  19,  1891.  Send  for  catalogue. 


Oxford,  Ohio. 

Western  Female  Seminary. 

Fortieth  year  opeus  Sept.  li.  1394.  Complete  College 
Courses.  Classical  and  Literary.  SupHrior  advan¬ 
tages  in  Music,  Elocution  and  Art.  Faculty  of  twen¬ 
ty  members.  Library  over  6000  volumes.  Well 
equipped  Biological  and  Physical  Laboratories  and 
Art  Studios.  Saildings  lighted  by  e  ectricity  and 
heated  by  steam.  Perfect  sanitary  condition.  Beau¬ 
tiful  location.  Campus  of  65  acres.  Terms,  R200 
per  year. 

KISS  T.Tmr.A  S.  McKBE,  Fh.D. 

Principal. 

Rye  SEMINARY,  RYE.  NEW- YORK.- For  partlcn- 
lars  address  MRS.  S.  .1.  LIFE. 

Houghton  seminary  for  young  women. 

Cliuton,  N.  Y.  Attords  finest  advantages  for  culture 
and  social  trainti  g,  with  thorough  preparation  for  the 
best  Colleges.  Sanitation  perfect.  For  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue,  address  A.  O.  BENEDICT,  Principal. 

lake'  ERirSEMINARY, 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

Practically  Collegiate  with  the  care  and  culture  of 
home.  Mist  MARY  F.Y'ANS,  Principal. 


WANTED  A  POSITION  AS  PRIVATE  TUTOR. 

A  young  gra<^  uaie  of  Princeton.  Class  of  'OO.would 
like  a  position  as  private  tutor  in  a  Presbyterian  fan  lly. 
No  objection  to  travel.  Has  the  very  best  references. 
Address  care  H.  R.  E.,  EvangelUt  Office.  New  York  City. 

A  LICENTIATE  desires  ministerial  work  in  a  vacant 
church  or  mission  field  from  June  15  to  Sept.  15. 
Address  LiCBNTiATB.  care  of  The  Evangelist,  33  Union 
Square,  New  York. 

A  LICENTIATE,  prepariug  to  return  to  Atrlca.  de¬ 
sires  ministerial  work,  either  in  the  English  or  Ger¬ 
man  language,  or  will  give  illustrated  lecture  on  Africa. 
duringJnne.  .Inly  and  August.  Address,  the  Editor  of 
the  Evangelist. 


SEASIDE  VACATION  FOR  BOY'S.  A  Presbyterian 
Clerg)  man  would  take  charge  of  five  boys  daring 
the  school  vacation,  July  and  August,  at  bis  seaside 
borne.  Boating.  Surf  and  Still  Bathing.  Recreation  and 
Study  combined,  if  desired.  Terms  moderate.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Address,  Recrbation,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


ji>chjQols  and  Colleges. 


New  York,  Canandaigua. 

Granger  PLACE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.  Estab¬ 
lished  1876.  Year  begins  Sept.  19.  Preparatory, 
A.cademic  and  Collegiate  departments.  Certificates 
accepted  by  leading  Colleges  and  Univer<'ties. 

CAROLINE  A.  COMSTOCK.  President 


New  York,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girl? 

Twenty-ninth  y-^ar. 

Certificate  admi'a  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 


flotels  and  Summer  Rcsort% 
THE  CHALFONTE, 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

ON  THE  OCEAN  EBONT. 

Thoroughly  modern  and  complete.  Hot  and  cold  sea 
water  baths.  Passenger  elevator,  etc.  Send  tor  descrip¬ 
tive  illustrated  booklet.  E.  ROBERTS  &  SONS. 

MT.  MEENAHGA. 

IN  THE  SHAYVANGUNK  MOUNTAINS. 

A  SUMMER  HOME. 

Elevation  1500ft.  The  best  of  water,  drv,  exhilarating 
air.  fine  view.  400  acres  of  varied  mountain  attractions, 
with  walks  and  drives.  Guestsof  formeryears  and  those 
we  seek  are  p-ople  of  quiet  and  reanei  tastes.  Open  May 
38ch  to  Oct.  15. 

U.  E.  Terwiluiobr,  Ellenvllle.  N.  Y. 

THE  HILL  TOP  HOUSE. 

A  pleasant  family  hotel.  Accommodating  about  100 
guests.  Elevation  1800  ft.  Malaria  and  liay  tever  un¬ 
known.  For  rates  and  information  address 

C.  A.  PETRIE, 

Pompey,  Onondaea  Co.,  N.  Y. 

TERRACE  HILL  HOUSE  Ellenvllle,  New  York 

Accomuiodates  50.  3-4  mile  from  village:  idessant 
grounds.  Table  t applied  with  vegetables  from  f-rm. 

J.  A.  MYERS,  Proprietor, 

LAURBIv  HOUSB, 

LIBERTY  STATION,  -  NEVERSINK,  N.  Y. 

Accommodates  40.  Terms  reasonable.  Large,  shady 
lawn. 

JOHN  TYLER,  Proprietor. 

Maple  View  House,  Sullivan  County.  Liberty.  N.  Y. 
One  mile  from  statin o  :  accommodates  65:  elevation 
2,000  feet:  large  farm:  tood  shade  T.  rn.s,  $8  to  $12 
weekly.  J.  B.  NICHOLS  A  SON. 

THE  MECCA,  Liberty,  Sullivan  Countv.  N.  Y. 
Select  family  hotel.  Ooo<)  bunting  and  flsbiog ;  eleva¬ 
tion  1,600  feet ;  accommodates  1.50.  Rates  $8  to  $12  per 
week.  CHA8,  O.  HAY'DBN,  Proprietor. 

HOTEL  WAWONDA,  liberty,  new  york. 

One  mile  from  depot;  accommodates  3C0;  large,  airy 
rooms;  broad  verandas.  For  particulars  address 

U.  S.  MESSITER. 


TRENTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

MOORE^HOTEL 

Finest  scenery  and  falls  in  the  world.  Open  15th  June- 
to  15th  Oct.  Send  for  Circular.  M.  MOORE,  Proprietor. 


The  LeadiM  Conservatory  of  America. 
Founded  by  Dr  E.  Tourjee.  Carl  Faelten,  Director. 
Illustrated  Calendar  giving  full  information  free. 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston. 


Green  Spring  the  famous  health  resort  is  situated 
on  the  Nickel  Plate  Road.  Special  low  rates.  Write 
F.  J.  Moore,  Genl.  Agent,  Bimalo. 


OREENWICH,  CT. 

Ab-olntcly  healthful;  very  accessible;  simerior  accommo¬ 
dations;  home  comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D. 


dations;  home  comforts. 


H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D. 


Black  Goods. 


(Second  Floor). 

This  week,  we  shall  place  on  sale  23- 
inch  plain  black  Grenadine  at  50  cents 
per  yard  ;  regular  price  75  cents. 

Sewing  Silk  Grenadine,  23  inches 
wide,  at  75  cents  per  yard ;  reduced 
from  $1.00. 

Black  Striped  all-wool  Grenadine,  42 
inches  wide,  at  75  cents  a  yard ;  former 
price  $1.25. 

We  also  have  full  lines  of  45-incb 
Black  Iron  Frame  Grenadine  ;  and  45- 
inch  Black  Shadow  Grenadine. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  AND  I  ITH  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


DEER  PARK  AND  OAKLAND 

ONTHECRESTOFTHEAllEGHANIES, 

(HAIN  LINE  B.  &  O.  R.  R.) 

SEASON  OPENS  JUNE  28d,  1894. 

Rates,  860.  $75  and  890  a  month,  according 
to  location.  Address 

GEORGE  D.  DeSHIELDS,  Manager, 
Cumberland.  Md.,  up  to  June  10;  after  that 
date,  either  Deer  Park  or  Oakland,  Garrett 
County,  Md. 

DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  lesort  for  htalth  or  recreation.  Elevator, 
electric  bells,  steam,  snn  parlor  and  promt  nade  on  the 
loof;  suites  of  rooms  with  baths;  Saratoga  waters. 
New  Turkiah  and  Russian,  all  baths  and  all  health  ap¬ 
pliances.  S^iial  rates  to  Commissioners  to  General 
Assembly.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

Now  is  the  time  to  Engage  Summer  Board. 

Those  wishing  a  desirable  summer  home  near  New 
York,  at  reasortab'e  prices,  will  find  u  at 

No.  27  Hillside  Avenue,  MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 

HOTEL  PROPRIETORS 

SHOULD  BEND  FOR 

Hicks'  Advertisers’  Guide 

CONTAINING  LISTS  OF  SUITABLE  PAPERS  FOR 
HOTEL  ADVERTISING.  AND  COST  OF  SAME. 
Address  WILLIAM  HICKS, 

Newspaper  Advertising  Agent, 

133  Nassau  St..  New  York. 
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PBINCETON. 

Commencement  occurs  at  Princeton  on 
Wednesday,  June  18.  The  four  preceding  days 
will  be  full  of  interest.  On  Saturday  the  9th, 
the  fine  gift  of  Mrs.  Ch|ines  B.  Alexander,  the 
beautiful  Alexander  'flail,  will  be  opened  at 
noon  precisely.  'I'hose  who  are  interested  in 
students  and  their  ways  will  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  see  something  of  both  that  day, 
for  in  the  morning  the  Caledonian  games  will 
be  played,  in  the  afternoon  the  Yale-Prince- 
ton  baseball  game,  and  in  the  evening  the 
Glee  Club  concert  will  be  given.  On  Sunday 
the  President  will  preach  the  Baccalaureate 
sermon  and  the  Rev.  Maitland  Alexander  will 
preach  before  the  Philadelphian  Society.  On 
Monday  will  be  the  gymnastic  exhibitions, 
class  day  exercises,  junior  orations.  On  Tues¬ 
day,  theses  of  students  of  the  John  C.  Green 
School  of  Science  will  be  read,  there  will  be 
various  exhibitions,  the  Alumni  dinner  and 
meeting,  annual  meeting  of  literary  societies, 
the  Lynde  Prize  Debate,  and  receptions,  by 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Patton  and  by  the 
Sophomore  class.  The  Commencement  pro¬ 
cession  on  Wednesday  forms  at  10:  l/j  a.m. 

COMMENCEMENT  AT  MARYVILLE  COLLEGE. 

At  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  Maryville 
College  the  Baccalaureate  sermon  w'as  preached 
by  the  President,  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Boardman, 
D. D. ,  LL.D.  ;  subject,  “Knowledge  of  God  the 
Glory  of  Man.”  Examinations  and  a  variety 
of  literary  and  musical  entertainments  occu¬ 
pied  the  time  from  May  24th  to  81st.  The  com¬ 
mencement  exercises,  on  the  8lst,  were  of  a 
high  order.  Nine  young  men  received  the  de¬ 
gree  of  A.B.  One  young  lady  that  of  B.L., 
and  three  young  ladies  that  of  B.S.  A  recep¬ 
tion  was  given  by  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Boardman  on  Commencement  day,  from  8  to  5 
p.m.,  and  was  largely  attended.  At  7.80  p.m. 
special  services  commemorative  of  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  college  were  conducted 
by  the  Alumni  Association.  There  have  been 
874  students  in  attendance  during  the  past  year. 
Three  new  buildings  are  greatly  needed.  The 
Lodge  medal  for  the  highest  scholarship  in  the 
Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes  was  awarded 
to  Roger  Sherman  Boardman,  class  of  1890 ; 
and  the  McLeer  medal  for  the  highest  grade 
in  the  Preparatory  department  to  Charles  B. 
Moore,  1898.  A  Blount  County  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  was  formed  in  connection  with  the  anni¬ 
versary.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on 
Rev.  Thomas  Theron  Alexander,  of  Japan,  and 
Prof.  Samuel  T.  Wilson,  of  Maryville  College. 

The  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  preached  twice  for 
Dr.  Talmage’s  congregation  on  Sunday  last, 
assembled  in  the  Columbia  Theatre.  The 
house  was  full  on  both  occasions,  but  the  dis¬ 
courses,  according  to  one  of  the  Brooklyn  pa¬ 
pers,  while  interesting,  were  “rather  repre¬ 
sentative  of  B.  Fay  Mills  in  the  role  of  rou¬ 
tine  pastor.”  That  he  will  continue  to  dis¬ 
course  thus  calmly  is,  however,  not  certain, 
and  we  are  further  assured  that  when  he  gets 
in  dead  earnest  he  “can  talk  religion  in  a 
manner  to  make  most  folks  hold  on  to  the 
sides  of  their  pew  to  keep  them  from  jumping 
up  and  shouting  out  their  belief.” 

We  congratulate  the  pastor  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Rome,  N.  Y.  (Dr.  James 
H.  Taylor)  on  the  excellent  showing  made  by 
bis  sons.  Thus  we  see  it  stated  that  Robert 
L.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
French  in  Yale  College.  He  has  been  teacher 
of  French  and  German  at  Pottstown,  Pa.,  and 
it  was  through  his  well  prepared  students  who 
went  to  Yale  that  attention  was  drawn  to  him. 
A  brother  of  Robert,  Stephen  L. ,  is  a  student 
at  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  about  to  graduate.  In  a  competi¬ 
tive  examination  for  hospital  appointment  in 
the  Seney  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  he  stood  at 
the  bead  of  the  twenty-one  candidates  exam¬ 
ined,  and  was  awarded  first  place  as  house 
physician  for  two  years. 


ROBERT  B.  ZIMMERMAN. 

Another  of  God’s  saints  has  been  transferred 
from  the  service  of  earth  to  the  rest  and  re¬ 
ward  of  heaven.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Zimmerman 
died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Gross,  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  on  May  12,  1894,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eighty  three  years. 

Born  in  Centre  Countj',  Penn.,  removing  to 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  when  a  boy,  and  thence  to 
Springfield,  Ill. ,  in  1885,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  his  active  business  life  spanned 
almost  the  entire  history  of  this  city.  He  saw 
it  grow  from  a  hamlet  to  a  city  of  thirty- five 
thousand  inhabitants.  He  was  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  its  commercial,  social,  and  religious 
interests,  participating  in  the  zealous  efforts 
and  the  financial  responsibilities  of  the  pioneers 
to  secure  the  permanent  location  of  the  State 
capital,  taking  a  foremost  part  during  the 
Civil  War  in  caring  for  the  soldiers  gathered 
here  in  camp  and  hospital,  and  going  to  the 
front  with  his  beloved  wife  to  minister  to  the 
sick  and  wounded. 

For  fifty-eight  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  this  period  be  bore 
office  as  deacon,  or  trustee,  or  elder.  His 
very  life  was  interwoven  with  the  life  of  the 
church.  He  knew  its  history  by  heart.  He 
shared  in  its  earlier  strugeles,  sacrificed  for 
its  later  needs,  and  left  in  his  will  a  legacy  as 
a  token  of  his  love. 

Through  all  these  years  he  has  stood  before 
the  community  and  in  the  church  as  a  stately 
pillar,  known  of  all  men  as  a  Christian  of 
blameless  character,  of  steadfast  integrity,  of 
gentle  courtesy,  and  of  unpretentious,  yet  un¬ 
stinted  liberality.  He  was  a  father  in  counsel, 
a  friend  in  -  need,  a  “brother  born  for  adver¬ 
sity.  ” 

He  was  a  wide  reader  and  observer.  His 
subscription  to  The  New  York  Evangelist 
dates  back  more  than  fifty  years.  He  read  it 
carefully  and  caught  its  spirit,  and  marked  in 
its  columns  the  movements  of  God  in  His 
kingdom  with  keen  satisfaction. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  to  look  upon  his 
tall  form  and  kind  face,  when  the  hoary  head 
had  become  a  crown  of  glory,  was  to  receive 
a  benediction ;  to  converse'  with  him,  as  his 
remarkable  memory  recalled  the  thrilling  his¬ 
tory  of  the  last  half  century  in  the  State  and 
the  Church,  was  an  inspiration.  Up  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life  his  intellect  was  undimmed, 
his  memory  accurate,  and  his  love  for  the 
beautiful  and  the  good  of  earth  unfailing. 
“In  the  evening  time”  it  was  “light,”  for  there 
was  the  constant  looking  beyond  and  the  long¬ 
ing  for  home.  And  so,  having  by  the  will  of 
God  served  his  generation,  he  has  gone  to  be 
with  the  larger  company  of  his  loved  ones  and 
to  the  sweeter  life  of  heaven.  D.  S.  J. 


Bureau  of  Information. 

Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  a  special 
service  inaugurated  by  The  Evangelist  which 
may  be  of  great  aid  to  you  and  those  associ¬ 
ated  with  you  in  church  work. 

Situated,  as  we  are,  at  the  centre  of  business 
New  York,  the  makers  and  sellers  of  all  arti¬ 
cles  used  in  the  conduct  of  churches,  Sunday- 
schools,  etc. ,  are  clustered  around  us,  and  ac¬ 
curate  and  prompt  attention  regarding  all 
such  articles  is  within  easy  reach.  This  we 
place  at  your  command.  For  instance : — 

There  is  no  expense  attending  any  search  so 
far  as  The  Evangelist  is  concerned.  At  times, 
information  may  be  required  which  calls  for 
outside  disbursements,  such  as  special  designs 
for  architectural  drawings.  In  such  cases  a 
report  to  that  effect  will  be  made  before  any 
expenditure  is  incurred. 

Address 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

33  Union  Spuare,  New  York  City. 


NOTICES. 

A  Library  on  WheeU. 

A  home  missionary  has  uodertalcen  to  collect  an  in¬ 
definite  number  of  books  to  be  known  as  Onr  Church 
Minor  Circulating  Library  for  the  benefit  of  the  church¬ 
es  under  bis  care,  but  especially  for  the  families  under 
his  pastoral  oversight  in  the  rural  districts.  It  will  be 
catalogued  and  the  books  selected  will  bv  conveyed  to 
those  selecting  them  in  connection  with  preaching  and 
pastoral  visitations,  to  be  It  aned,  subject  to  rules  that 
usually  govern  libraries.  Any  of  our  readers  who  sym¬ 
pathize  '^tb  the  plan  m  iy  consider  themselves  solicited 
to  contribute  one  or  more  volumes.  Books  suitable  for 
children  and  young  i>euple  will  always  be  in  demand. 
Address  Rev.  J.  W.  Funk,  638  N.  Topeka  Av.,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 


The  Western  Female  Seminary  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  com¬ 
mences  its  fortieth  year  in  September  next.  It  is  pic¬ 
turesquely  located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
healthful  regions  of  Ohio.  The  faculty  embraces  gradu¬ 
ates  ot  the  best  educational  Institutions  of  the  country, 
and  the  management  is  both  progressive  smd  conserva¬ 
tive  It  is  now  equipped  for  first-  class  college  as  well  as 
seminary  work,  and  will  confer  degrees  upon  those  who 
take  the  prescribed  course.  While  undenominational  in 
character,  its  religious  life  has  always  been  of  a  decided 
and  evangelical  type,  and  the  Bible  has  its  appropriate 

glace  in  its  system  of  instruction.  Particular  attention 
I  given  to  sauitary  conditions.  We  refer  our  readers  to 
the  annual  advertisement  in  another  column. 


The  New  York  Primary  S.  8.  Union  holds  its  sessions 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  at  2:15  p.ii., 
every  Saturday  from  October  1  to  June  80,  when  the  In¬ 
ternational  Lesson  for  the  ensuing  Sabbath  is  taught  by 
some  skilled  and  ezi>erienced  teacher,  and  in  addition, 
some  practical  topic  in  connection  with  primary  work  is 
discussed  each  week. 


PRESBYTERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  at  the 
Chapel  of  the  First  Church,  5tb  Av.,  cor.  11th  St.,  on 
Monday,  June  11th,  at  8  P.M.  6.  D.  AnaxANOxn,  S.C. 

Presbyteiw  of  Westchester  at  Pleasantville.  N.  Y., 
June  19,  at  KhiiO  A.b.  Train  leaves  Grand  Central  Depot 
(Harlem  Division),  at  9:01  a.m.  W.  J.  CuMMlNa,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Albany  at  Corinth,  N.  T.,  June  12,  at 
7:46  P.M.  J.  N.  CROCKKM,  Stated  Clerk. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOOD  LAWN  Station  (24tt.  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad. 
Offlee.  No.  20  East  2M  Street. 
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IN  paint  the  best  is  the  cheapest. — Don’t  be 

misled  by  trying  what  is  said  to  be  “just  as  good,”  but  when 
you  paint  insist  upon  having  a  genuine  brand  of 

Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 

It  costs  no  more  per  gallon  than  cheap  paints,  and  lasts  many 
times  as  long. 

Look  out  for  the  brands  of  White  Lead  offered  you  ;  any  of 
the  following  are  sure: 

“  ANCHOR  "  (Cincinnati).  “JEWETT  "  (New  York). 

“  ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  ”  (PiUsbuish).  “  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville). 


“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (PitUbuts^). 
“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

“  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 
“COLLIER"  (SL  Louis). 

“  CORNELL  "  (Buffalo). 
“DAVIS-CHAMBERS”  (Pittsburgh) 
“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK"  (Pitteburgh). 


“JOHN  T.  LEWIS  4  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
“  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  MISSOURI  ”  (SL  LouU). 

“  RED  SEAL  "  (SL  Louis). 

“  SALEM  ”  (Salem,  Hass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  "  (Chicago). 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“  ULSTER  "  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


For  Colors. — National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  colors  are  sold  in  one-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  25  pounds  of 
Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade;  they  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  com- 
iination  ot  perfectly  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 

A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  propertv-owners  by  having  our  book  on 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  both  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


CHURCH  BELLS 

PURS8T  BILL  MBTAL.  (COFPix.;  AND  TIN.) 

Bend  tor  Prio*  and  Catalogue. 

HeSHANE  UELH.  r«DMDBY  BALTIMORE.  MU. 

CLINTON  H.  MENEEIY  BELL  COMPANY, 

TROY,  X.  Ya, 

MAK0FACTURG  8TJPBRIOR 

CHURCH,  CHIME  AND  SCHODL  BELLS. 


OINTMENT 

Is  the  standard  reme- 
!  dy  for  all  Diseases  i 
of  the  skin.  Can  M  ^ 
be  had  of  j'our 
Druggist  at 

50  cents  ^  ^9  Ar 
a  box.  —  1  a] 
Try  .  Bit 


THE  NEW  YORK 

Steam  Carpet  Cleaning  Works, 

Established  1857.  Every  Improvement  Since. 

Telephone  Call:  38th  St.  511  A. 

4S7  AND  439  WEST  4STU  STBEEl. 

JOH-TY  A  PT,  Px-ox^’z*. 

References:  Messrs.  Hilton.  Hughes  &  Co.,  Herter 
Bros.,  J.  &  J.  Dobson,  Lord  &  Taylor,  L.  Marcotte  &  Co. 
Plecise  mention  The  EvangelUt. 


buy  direct  and  save  dealer’s 

AND  AGENTS  PROFITS. 

^m^A^^S^a^Uiny  our  Oxfbrd  Bon  Bicycle,  suit- 
^MSable  for  either  sex,  made  or  best  ma* 
viim^rterlal.MroDg.gnbetantial,  accurately 
adjusted  and  tully  wananted.  lyrite  to-d^y  for  our 
large  complete  catalogne  of  bicycles,  parts,  repairs,  etc- 
five.  OaLFO»l>  Bdtf’O.  CO. 

886  WabaBh  Avanoa,  •  CHICAGO.  SUb. 


A  SURE  CURE  FOR  CATARRH 


n  9  cause  I 

e  fii  c  a  c  y 
removing 
\  all  Pimples, 

^  Blotches  and 
/  Freckles  and  also 
imparting  a  healthy  I 
action  to  the  skin,  , 
JOHNSTON ,  I 

HOLLOWAY  CO.,  I 
Pblladelphla. 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  franesa  | 

AS  INVIGOEATING  TONia 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  AID 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

ForthePREYBNTION  and  CURE  of 

Malaria,  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc. 

22  roe  Dronot,  Paris. 

E.  F0U6ERA  &  CO.,  30  N.  WILLIAM  ST,  NEW  YORK, 


The  Silver  Statue 

OF  JUSTICE  and  it’s  gold  base  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  World’s  Fair  are  cleaned  and 
polished  with 


2Sc.  a  Bottle,  immediate  Relief  Guaranteed.  Six¬ 
ty  years  on  tbe  market.  ConUnned  increased  demand. 
AU  druggists  sell  it. 


?  Why  ? 

Look  Like  This 


Dents  Toothache  Gum 


STOM  TOOTMAOMC  •  NSTANTLV 
(ouaaaHTSSD) 

Dob't T4U  Ibxtatiomm.  AlldMiers, 
orMod  l&eto 

ASwEU.  AFFAiI.  c.  a.  dent  aCO.,DCTao.T  M 


EXCLUSIVELY.  This  statue  repre¬ 
sents  tbe  greatest  value  in  precious 
metals  ever  combined  in  one  piece. 
Trial  quantity  for  the  asking. 
It’s  sold  everywhere. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York 


Soaad  Msen  are  invisible,  and 
comfortable.  Relieve  more  oases .. 


^^Hthan  all  devices  in  the  world.  _H.A. 

^  Wales,  6^”  Ashland  Block,  Chicago, 

LITTLE  HOME  MISSIONARY  WORK 
among  your  friendg  and  neighbors  vrould  be  to  teU  them  of 
our  offer  of  The  Evangelist  for  three  months  fonewsitb- 
scrihers  for  twenty-five  cents.  If  you  believe  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  and  wish  to  see  its  infiuence  extend^  tWs  is  an  easy 
“tcord  in  rccwow”  to  say*  May  we  not  osk  your  help  so  j<ur  ? 


Ministers  and  Churches* 


NEW  YORK. 

Harlem. — The  Harlem  Presbyterian  church, 
tbe  Rev.  James  S.  Ramsay,  D  I). ,  pastor,  will 
celebrate  the  semi-centennial  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  commencing  on  Sunday,  June  17th. 
Exercises  appropriate  to  tbe  occasion  will  be 
held  each  evening  during  that  week  except  on 
Tuesday  and  Saturday.  This  church  will  not 
close  during  the  summer,  and  the  session  have 
engaged  supplies  for  July  and  August  during 
tbe  vacation  of  the  pastor. 

Brooklyn. — Tlte  Reformed  Chtireh. — On  the 
first  Sabbath  in  May  Dr.  James  M.  Dickson 
welcomed  to  the  Pilgrim  Reformed  church 
twenty-eight  new  members.  His  excellent 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Trumbull 
who  did  grand  service  for  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  civil  liberty  in  Chili  for  a  lifetime. 
Mrs.  Trumbull  lives  with  her  daughter  and 
both  the  new  pastor  and  his  family  are  highly 
esteemed.  J.  H.  E. 

Rochester. — Very  great  hopes  of  good  re¬ 
sults  are  entertained  here  in  connection  with 
the  second  missionary  convention  to  be  held 
in  the  Brick  church  this  week.  We  anticipate 
a  large  and  spirited  attendance  from  all  parts 
of  the  State.  And  yet  it  must  be  said,  that 
the  devoted  friends  of  the  several  causes  to 
come  before  the  convention  greatly  fear  lest 
the  long  and  destructive  storms  and  fearful 
depression  and  suffering  every  where  prevail¬ 
ing  should  diminish  both  the  attendance  and 
the  enthusiasm  otherwise  to  be  quite  large  and 
satisfactory.  The  Congress  has  bad  a  wide 
and  spirited  publicity  and  we  hope  for  the 
best  results. 

Bethany. — Mr.  S.  G.  Parent  of  Auburn 
Seminary  has  been  engaged  to  supply  the  pul¬ 
pit  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Bethany, 
Genesee  County,  during  vacation. 

Oriskany. — Charles  M.  Dodge  was  ordained 
as  an  Evangelist  by  the  Presbytery  of  Utica, 
May  30,  at  Oriskany,  N.  Y. ,  his  present  field 
of  labor. 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth  — Having  accepted  a  call  to  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Duluth,  Miiin.,  the 
Rev.  T.  H.  Cleland,  D. D. ,  has  resigned  the 
charge  of  the  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  tind  will  enter  on  his  new 
field  June  10th. 

St.  Paul. — House  of  Hope. — The  Manual  of 
the  House  of  Hope  Presbyterian  Church  of 
St.  Paul,  Dr.  John  Paul  Egbert,  pastor,  gives 
the  impression,  in  the  course  of  more  than 
eighty  pages,  of  a  well  organized  and  active 
church.  Fourteen  elders,  with  the  pastor, 
compose  its  Session,  and  there  are  six  deacons. 
Of  the  elders,  H.  Knox  Taylor,  the  clerk  of 
Session,  has  been  longest  in  office,  having 
been  chosen  in  1857.  The  office  is  no  sinecure 
in  this  church,  the  elders  being  assigned  to 
no  less  than  nine  committees,  having  reference 
to  the  worship,  the  benevolence,  and  general 
well  ordering  of  the  whole  congregation.  The 
envelope  system  has  lately  been  adopted  in 
carrying  on  benevolent  work,  while  the  cur¬ 
rent  expenses  of  the  church  are  paid,  as  here¬ 
tofore,  by  pew  rentals.  The  total  of  mem¬ 
bers  is  given  at  1,025.  The  reports  from  the 
subordinate  organizations  and  bands  are  many ; 
the  Articles  and  Covenant  are  given,  together 
with  a  couple  of  pages  touching  •‘Church 
Officers  and  Courts.’’  Fifteen  members  have 
died  the  past  year,  but  we  note  no  record  of 
the  death  of  the  first  pastor  of  this  church, 
the  late  Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill,  D.  D.  The 
assistant  of  the  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Carl  W. 
Scovel.  Dr.  Egbert’s  pastorate  dates  from 
April  1,  1893. 

IOWA. 

Springville.  —  OW  People’s  Day.— An  extra¬ 
ordinary  service  was  held  here  on  the  May 
20th.  All  the  aged  people  of  the  community 
were  given  a  special  invitation  to  attend  the 
service  which  was  arranged  in  honor  to  them. 
The  sermon,  which  was  preached  by  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  pastor,  was  based  upon  the  divine  in¬ 
junction  in  Leviticus  xix.  32:  “Thou  shalt 
rise  up  before  the  hoary  head  and  honor  the 
face  of  the  old  man,  and  fear  thy  God ;  I  am 
the  Lord.”  The  divine  reason  in  the  com¬ 
mand,  disclosed  and  supported  by  all  the 
Scripture  upon  the  subject  and  by  the  injunc¬ 
tion  of  the  Saviour  in  regard  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  of  life,  “Suffer  little  childrea  to  come 
unto  Me  .  .  .  for  of  such  is  tbe  kingdom  of 
heaven.”  It  was  decided  to  make  this  an 
annual  service  analagous to  “Children’s  Day. ” 
It  was  named,  “Aged  People’s  Day.” 

A.  Doremus,  Pastor. 


June  7,  1894. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Beloit. — The  German  Presbyterian  church, 
Rev.  John  F.  Muller,  pastor,  celebrated  its 
twenty  fifth  anniversary,  June  3. 

Columbus. — Following  the  meeting  of  the 
Welsh  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,  in  Bethel  church,  June  12  to  14,  there 
will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Synodical  Endeavor 
Union.  With  about  four  hundred  delegates. 
There  will  be  addresses  and  discussions.  Some 
of  the  speaking  will  be  in  English. 

Madison.  — Rev.  Joseph  Cochrane,  pastor  of 
Christ  Church  has  just  returned  from  New 
York  with  his  bride.  A  most  cordial  recep¬ 
tion  awaited  them.  Mr.  Cochrane  officiated 
May  30,  at  the  marriage  of  his  sister.  Miss 
Grace  Cochrane  to  Mr.  James  B.  Ramsey  in 
the  new  and  beautiful  church. 

Wausau. —  Rev.  W.  O.  Carrier  is  doing  a 
grand  service.  Besides  the  home  church  there 
are  five  missions  and  Sunday-schools  carried 
on  by  the  workers  of  his  church.  He  has 
lately  an  assistant,  Mr.  Conrad  Hamilton,  of 
the  Moody  Institute.  Rev.  Mr.  Carrier  is 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin  and 
President  of  the  Wisconsin  Christian  Endeavor 
Union. 

FLORIDA. 

Glenwood. — The  church  at  Glenwood,  Fla., 
belonging  to  St.  John’s  Presbytery,  was 
greatly  revived  by  the  reception  of  eighteen 
new  members  on  March  25th.  eleven  by  letter 
and  seven  on  profession.  The  outlook  before 
this  church,  composed  of  active,  intelligent 
Christians,  is  quite  encouraging.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  them  and  for  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  four  months  ending  on  Easter  Sunday. 
May  the  divine  blessing  rest  upon  them  ever. 

W.  H.  B. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — The  Rev.  R.  V.  Atkisson, 
late  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  has  accepted  the  call 
of  the  Central  Congregational  Church  of  At¬ 
lanta.  A  native  of  the  South,  he  hopes  to  do 
a  good  work  in  his  new  field. 


The  instruments  sold  by  the  Electrolibration 
Company  form  a  series  of  apparatus  which  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  to  be  of  great  practical 
helpfulness  in  the  cure  of  certain  ailments  or 
diseases.  The  instrument  is  called  the  Electro¬ 
poise,  and  though  it  is  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  for  any  sudden  and  violent  attack  of 
disease,  such  as  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  fevers, 
weakness,  and  irregularities,  its  greatest  value 
is  demonstrated  by  curing  cases  upon  which 
the  physician’s  skill  has  been  exhausted.  In¬ 
troduced  in  1888  and  unheralded  by  any  of  the 
usual  methods  of  pushing  a  new  remedy,  the 
Electropoise  has  rapidly  won  its  way  until  now 
it  is  very  widely  used  and  has  earned  the  praise 
of  the  most  judicious  and  intelligent  patrons. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  many  cases 
where  medication  had  formerly  been  relied 
upon,  it  is  a  superior  remedial  agent.  The  tes¬ 
timonials  of  a  multitude]  of  ministers,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  other  prominent  men  who  do  not  give 
their  endorsement  lightly  to  any  novel  remedy, 
are  a  guarantee  that  the  Electropoise  possesses 
genuine  merit,  and  deserves  the  serious  at¬ 
tention  of  those  who  are  in  need  of  assistance. 
The  company  court  the  fullest  investigation, 
and  only  ask  that  those  who  may  have  noticed 
the  claims  of  the  Electropoise  shall  send  to 
them  for  particulars.  We  shall  from  time  to 
time  publish  sample  letters  from  men  and 
women  of  the  highest  reputation  who  give 
their  testimony  to  the  special  value  of  the 
Electropoise  as  a  remedial  agent. 


Careful  Attention  J  | 

to  the  healthful  feeding  of  the  cows  producing  the  milk 
received  at  our  condenseries  is  vitaily  important.  We 
rigorously  prohibit  the  use  of  foods  not  qualified  to  pro> 
duce  pure,  wholesome  milk.  Hence,  the  superior  quality 
of  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 


The  Nickel  Plate  Road  has  very  low  rates  with  no 
change  of  cars  between  Boston,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  via  Cleveland  and  Ft.  Wayne. 


The  Nickel  Plate  is  the  shortest  line  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago. 


■i#  A'MKM 

^  y'i 


Bright’s  Disease 

The  Gouty  Diathesis,  etc. 


BUFFALO  LlTHIA  VI&\TER 


Nature’s  Great  Remedy  for  Brig^ht’s  Disease  of 
the  Kidneys,  the  Gouty  Diathesis, 

Stone  of  the  Bladder,  &c. 

Dr.  M.  M.  Jordan,  I  toms,  but  1  have  found  them  promptly 

Hoj/dlon,  Virginia.  [A  eommunieation  -  — -  *■*  — 

from  the  Virginia  Medical  Monthly  " 


Water.  With  this  experience  I  cannot  do 
less  than  commend  this  Water  to  the 
profession  as  worthy  of  trial  in  other 


similar  cases.’ 


Or.  David  E.  Smith, 

of  BronxoUle,  We*Uhe»ter,  JV.  T,\Bz- 


tract  from  communication  in  the  “Medi- 
cal  Brief”  of  May,  IS8I.] 

‘Several  months  since  1  was  called  to 
9  a  patient,  a  lady  suffering  from  hered* 

^ry  Rheiimatle  " 


_ , _  Her  limbs  were 

very  (Hdematous  and  would  pit  on  press¬ 
ure,  leaving  an  indentation  long  after  the 
finger  was  removed.  This  led  me  to  inquire 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  urinary  organs. 


Mlorosoopical  examination  showed  that 


BOFKUiOUTHiAlllMTER 


the  good  effects  of  which  were  soon  ap¬ 
parent  in  a  notable  diminution  of  the 
albumen,  a  partial  disappearance  of  the 
Dropsy,  and  a  gradual  suhsldence  of  the 
Coma  and  Delirium.  Under  the  contin¬ 
ued  use  of  the  Water  there  was  slow  but 
constant  improvement  in  my  condition, 
until  I 'was  BO  flir  restored  as  to  be  able 
to  enter  actively  upon  tbe  practice  of 
my  profession,  in  which  I  have  now  been 
engaged  for  some  two  years  without  any 
interruption  of  moment  on  account  of  my 
health.  There  has  been,  occasionally, 
some  maniliBstaUon  of  unpleasant  symp- 


BOFrALOUTHIAWVER 


gouty  trouble.' 


Buffalo  Lithia  vifi^TER 


is  for  sale  by  druggists  generally,  or  in  cases  of  one  dozen  half  mllon  hot 
at  tbe  Springs.  Descriptive  pamphlets  sent  to  any  address.  Springs  oj 

THOMAS  F.  GOODE,  Proprietor, 


Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Va.  | 


makesue  home  circle  complete.  This 
great  Temperance  Drink  gives  pleas¬ 
ure  and  health  to  every  member  of  toe 
family.  A  2So.  package  makes  5  gal¬ 
lons.  Be  sure  and  get  tbe  genuine. 
Sold  everywhere  Made  only  by 

I  The  Chas.  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philada. 


8eo4  fe.  wump  tor  b— ottftil  Pletoro  Cards  >d<|  BoqR. 


GreatAmeriun  lifmrmW 

F! 

■  A 

CoMPANv 

THE  evangelist. 


700  Mile 


BT  TBE  BCAUTIFTL  NEW  STEAllISHIPS  OF  THE 

Old  Dominion  Line 

To  Old  Point  Comfort  or  Virginia  Boachand  Ret 

iHygeia  Hotel.')  CPrincen  Anne  Hotel.) 

xcar  DEUOHTFX'L  RESORTS  OS  THE  ATLEETIC  COAST  FOR  A 

SUMHER  OUTING 


I  ^  Old  Point  Comfort,  .  $16.00 
■  \  VliYinia  Beach,  .  .  17.00  I 

I  Vr  A  day  and  a  quarter  at  either  hoteL  E 

including  every  expense 


This  trip  is  an  ideal  one,  as  the 
course  skirts  the  coast  with  little 
likelihood  of  sea-sickness,  and  passes 
in  review  many  watering  places  and 
points  of  interest. 

steamers  for  NORFOLK,  POKTSMOUm,  OLD  POINT 
COMI-'OKT,  and  NEWi'UKT  NEW^  VIRGINIA  BEACH, 
PETER  >BC KG.  and  RK  HMUND,  VA..  and  WASHING¬ 
TON.  D.  C.— Hon.,  Toes.,  Wed.,  Tburs.,  and  Sat.  For 
RICHMOND.  Tla  JAMES  KTViJl-Mon.,  Wed.,  and  bat. 

For  WEST  POINT,  Va _ Tues.,  Thnra.,  and  Sat.  From 

Pler2i(.  N.  R.,  foot  Beach  St,  at  S  p.  M.,  Saturdars  4 
p.  N.  Tbrot^  tioliets  and  freight  rates  to  all  points. 

For  printed  matter  and  full  partlculan  address 
*  OLD  DOMINION  S.  S.  CO.. 

W.  L.  GrilXAUDEU.  TO  .c  ».T  ar  < 

TraMc  Mgr.  Pier  a6,  N.  R.,  New  York. 


The  Most  Popular  Books  of  Travel  of  the  Day 


Since  Bayard  Taylor, 


no  American  travel-  I  Several  years  passed  and  he  was  again  abroad  tak- 


>er  has  been  so  popular  as  the  Rev,  Henry  M.  tield.  I  jug  a  new  route  of  travel,  out  of  which  grew 


It  is  eighteen  years  since  he  made  the  circuit  of  the 
globe,  which  was.veiy  much  h  ss  common  than  now. 

The  tour  occupied  a  year  and  a  quarter,  and  was 
described  in  two  volumes. 

From  the  Lakes  of  Klllamey  to  the  Golden  Horn, 

and 

Prom  Em>t  to  Japan, 


Old  Spain  and  New  Spain 
and  Gibraltar, 

which  have  been  supplemented  by  a  visit  the  past 
year  to  Kortheru  Africa,  described  in 

The  Barbary  Coast. 

Nor  were  his  travels  confined  to  foreign  countries. 


which  have  passed  through  twenty  editions,  and  still  Visits  to  the  South  led  to  a  book  of  its  sub-tropicai 


have  a  large  sale.  scenes,  with  the  great  Negro  problem,  in 

A  second  journey,  a  few  years  later,  led  to  the  writ-  Bright  Skies  and  Dark  Shadows. 

Ing  of  three  books  oR_Ihe  East, years  since  the  death  of  his  brother  Cyrus  W. 

which  describes  a  t^  to  M^inii.  ^ «  r  .  u 

Among  the  Holy  Hilu,  The  Story  of  the  AtUntic  Telegraph, 

which  took  the  reader  through  the  scenes  made  sacred  Thus  there  have  been^roduced  Trn  Vuldmbs,  mak- 

by  their  association  with  the  life  of  our  Lord;  to  Ing  a  small  library  of  Travel  of  remarkable  interest, 
which  was  added  any  or  all  of  which  may  be  obtained  of 

The  Greek  Islands  and  Turkey  After  the  War.  The  Evangelist,  33  Union  Square,  New  York. 

This  whole  Library,  cash  price  $18.00,  is  sent  free  for  Club  of  Five  New 
Subscribers  to  The  Evangelist  at  $3.00  each. 

The  L'indoii  Times  recently  pronounced  The  Evangelitt  “The  leading  Presbyterian  paper  of  the  United  States." 

- - 

THE  EVANGELIST’S  BOOK  VOTE! 


by  their  association  with  the  life  of  our  Lord ;  to  Ing  a  small  library  of 
which  was  added  any  or  all  of  which  m 

The  Greek  Islands  and  Turkey  After  the  War.  The  Evangelist,  c 


To  get  at  the  judgment  of  the  Churches  on  the  best  To 
Sunday-School  reading.  The  Eranmlist  has  inaugu-  most 
rated  a  “plebiscite,”  open  till  June  akh.  Send  to  the  also  1 
paper  your  list  of  what  you  consider  the  Best  lOO  Sun-  helpi 


day-Sch(iol  Books.  A  blank  ballot  sent  on  applicati 
Several  important  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best 
lected  lists. 


To  take  part  in  this  “plebiscite”  will  not  only  be  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  employment,  but 
also  be  rendering  a  great  service  to  the  Church  by 
helping  to  raise  the  standard  of  Sunday-School 


ion.  literature. 


Address  for  further  particulars 


THE  EVANGELIST,  33  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

THE  EVANGELIST  is  sent  on  trial  to  new  subscribers  for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents. 


Summer  Vacation 

described  in  a  new  illustrated  book  “Sum¬ 
mer  Homes  among  the  Green  Hills  of  Ver¬ 
mont  AND  ALONG  THE  SHORES  OF  LaKE  CHAM¬ 
PLAIN,  containing  selected  addresses  of  the 
Best  Family  Homes  for  entertaining  Sum¬ 
mer  Guests,  at  prices  from  $4  to  $10  per 
week,  also  list  of  finest  Hotels  with  prices  and 
Excursion  Rates.  Out  door  pleasures,  fishing, 
boating,  climate  and  scenery,  all  unexcelled. 
Mailed  free  on  application  to 

A.  W.  ECCLESTONE  or  8.  W.  CUMMINGS, 

S.  P.  A.,  353  Broadway,  New  York.  G.P.A.,  St.  Albans,  Vt 

FIFTY-NINTH  YEAB. 


John  cattnach, 

TRUNK  AND  BAG  MANUFACTURER, 

786  Broadway,  New  York. 

Would  call  particular  attention  to 

THE  CATTNACH  TRUNK,*’ 
as  being  the  strongest  and  lightest  ever  produced. 

The  reputation  of  this  house  for  the  manufacture  of 
superior  goods  is  still  maintained. 


THE  EVANGELIST 
ON  TRIAL ! 

There  are  a  good  many  trials  going  on  just  now  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  The  Evangelist  hereby 
follows  the  fashion. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new 
subscriber  for 

Three  Months,  for  Twenty*Five  Cents 
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i024WjLLIAM6TREET 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

THAT  ALL  THE 

FIREWORKS 

AND 

ILLUMINATIONS 


WORLD’S  FAIR 


WERE  FURNISHED  BY 


Pain’s  Fireworks  Co., 

102  William  Street,  New  York. 

Receivine  2  Medals  and  3  Diplomas. 

(The  Highest  Possible  Award.) 

Pyrotechnists  to  the  CALIFORNIA  niD-WINTER  EXPOSI¬ 
TION  and  Spectacles  at  ilANHATTAN  BEACH,  etc.,  etc. 

They  now  offer  their  unrivalled  goods  in  Assortments  of  35.00  and 
upwards  at  Wholesale  Rates.  Price  Lists  Free  on  application.  Send  10 
cents  for  Souvenir  Book  of  Views  of  World’s  Fair  Fireworks  Displays. 

By  mentioning  this  paper  you  will  be  entitled  to  an  Additional  Dis¬ 
count  of  1 0  per  cent,  below  regular  prices. 
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